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What Is the Outlook for the Retail Lumber Business? 


[By Adolph Pfund, Secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn.] 


HE war is at an end. The Government is eager that business 

! return to normal as rapidly as may be. What is the out- 

look for the retail lumber business? 

Happily, the war left the retail lumber business practically un- 
scathed almost to the last. The building restrictions caused a 
halt but not a permanent loss. No vital change in the conduct of 
the business during the war was necessitated. The post-war recon 
struction period accordingly involves no radical readjustment what 


soever for the retail lumberman. To him the reconstruction period 


* means rather an opportunity for business such as has seldom been 


placed before him ever in the past. There is going to be business 
in general farm structures and country and city dwellings far exceed- 
ing anything in the past. The greatest retail 
lumberman will be to make sure that he shall avail himself to the 
fullest extent of the opportunities offered. 


concern of the 


The great world war has brought about a shortage of millions of 
head of livéstock—hogs, milch cows and beef cattle. The United 
States must for some time, perhaps for several 


Farm 
Structures 


years, supply Europe’s main food needs in 
More than that, 


restock the livestock breeding farms abroad. 


livestock. our country must 
This situation should give a tremendous impetus to livestock and 
dairy farming and the retail lumber dealer will see 


for hog houses, cattle and dairy barns. 


a great demand 


It is not only the conditions in Europe created by the war that 
will result in good business for the 1919, 
Mounting overhead costs of farming during the war obliged the 


retail lumbermen in 
Several 
years of farming under war conditions have educated the farmer 
to modern methods and the use of modern equipment more rapidly 
than ten normal years probably could have accomplished. 

Let us take for example the high cost of feed bills. Quite 
suddenly in the last several years the farmer has recognized that 
the silo is the solution of the question. 
were gnawing at his profits, but the silo in many cases overcame 
this serious situation. This statement may seem strange in the face 
of the fact that the present has been less than a normal year in 
the sale of silos. it must be remembered that the price 
corn yielded at the elevator is responsible. 
a less than normal silo business in 1918—coupled with the farmer’s 
growing faith in the silo as a money maker points unmistakably to 
a bumper silo business in 1919. This will be the case particularly 
should the price of corn drop to a level lower than the present 
guaranteed Government figure. 

Unfortunately, the retail lumbermen never as a _ whole 
warmed up to the possibility of business in silos. Of all farm build- 
ings the silo is the one particular structure which requires the dealer 
to go out to the farmer. To wait for the farmer to start the deal 
will show disappointing results. The dealer who in 1919 is desirous 
of doing a maximum silo business should at once plan the proper 
sales methods and be prepared to handle a high grade silo that will 
stand up under expansion and contraction and the heavy winds. 

Not only has the skeptic farmer been converted to the value of the 
silo rapidly in the last few years but the farmer who has had one 
silo is now eager for a second. Nothing is more needed by many 
a farmer than a second silo. 


farmer to adopt modern methods at an accelerated pace. 


High prices for feeds 


However, 
That very condition— 


have 


The first has proved a money maker, 


a thing of convenience, a great time saver. A second one will 


make just that much more money. Nineteen-nineteen will be 


year for new silos. 


a great 


Not only has the silo argued for itself; 
for a big increase in dairy farming. 


it has argued as well 
The steady month by month 
net income from milk and cream sales owes its big size 
extent to the silo. Dairying is rapidly becoming the 
of farming thruout the general middle West. That development 
was rapidly accelerated by the war. Many a farmer recognized 
the value of the silo for cutting down on the size of his feed bills, 
and once his silo was up he recognized also that it formed the basis 
for starting him in dairy farming, the surest branch of agricultural 
pursuit. 

One of the greatest results of the war in this country is the 
strong impetus dairy farming will receive, and for a long time 
to come the retail 


to no small 
backbone 


lumbermen will have a big opportunity for 


selling modern dairy barns. 


The war has seen yet a further development on the farm. Mrs. 
Karmer has been literally amazed with her husband’s ready ability 
to pay for the Liberty bonds for which he subscribed. 


Farm 
Homes 


Quite suddenly she has awakened and she is due to 


come into her own now as never before. More or 
less silent in the past, she is today actually demand 
ing that that long t 


other farm building is erected. 


talked of modern farm home be built before one 
She is actually demanding just 
that, and she will get it. 
all the conveniences 

within and without of the best city home. 


And when she gets it it will be a house 
modern attractive 
An unprecedented era 


embodying and features 


in erection of modern high grade farm homes may be looked for, 


In the city there will likewise be great opportunities because of 
the comparative prosperity that purchase of 


City 
Homes 


Liberty bonds has 
brought about in many a family. To thousands of 
they hold 
greater cash assets than they ever possessed before. 


families the Liberty bonds represent 
In many a family Liberty bonds will form at least 
the start of a fund for building a home. It is the best investment 
any family can make. The retail lumberman should exert every 
effort to induce the building of homes. ‘‘Build a Home First’’ 
should be the slogan. There is plenty of time for luxuries later. 
Summing up the situation, it is difficult to be other than opti- 
mistic regarding the business for 1919. Business has been good 
in 1918. It should be bigger in 1919. A South Dakota lumber 
dealer located in a two yard point has so far this year sold eighty 
building bills, consisting of residences, barns, corn cribs, granaries, 
garages, hog houses and machine sheds. 
tion to outstrip that record in 1919 and he will do it 
much difficulty. Thousands of retail lumbermen can duplicate what 
he is undertaking. 
Above all, the one 
building desire and buying power. 


It is his firm determina 
without 


thing needed is confidence in the farmer’s 
The farmer stands today at a 
high point of prosperity, and the same statement may be made of 
thousands of families in the villages and cities. The so called post 
for the retail 


limit to the golden 


wir reconstruction period harbors but one 
that he 
opportunity spread before him. 


concern 


lumberman; namely, respond to the 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(THE WOOD THAT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE) 


will prove a profitable wood for 
retail dealers and factory buyers 
in supplying after-the-war needs. 
Its uniform quality, millwork and 
grading, together with its general 
adaptability, make it a good buy 
for all users. 


ORDER MIXED CARS 


of Weed Quality Doors, Windows, 
Bevel Siding, Lath, etc., and let us 
quote you delivered prices and 
send you grading rules. 
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Sash and Doors 
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Weed, California 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 











of Washington, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Selling Agents for 
WEED Products in Mixed Cars. 
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Reconstruction 


will open many Old Avenues of the 
Lumber Trade and some New Ones. 


Buy Lumber Now and be Ready 


We have Dry: 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH 


o. 2 Com. & Btr. 30 M 5/4 No. 1 Com. 

“2s " Pe Ne 3 Com. 25 M 5/4 No. 2 Com. 
100M 1” Nos. 1 and 2Com. 50M5/4 No. 3 Com. 
30M 5/4 Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 30M 1” No. 3 Com. 
35M 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 20M 6/4 No. 1 Com. 





25 M 7/4 No. 3 Com. 
45 M Axles. 


BASSWOOD 


15M214” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


60 M 1” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


50 M 1” No. 1 and No. 2 Com. 


20 M 1” No. 3 Com. 
30 M 5/4 No. 3 Com. & Bet. 


SOFT GRAY ELM 
15M 1” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
50 M 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
25 M 3” No. 1 Com. & Bet. 
25 M 6/4 No. 3 Com. 


BEECH 


80 M 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
30 M 6/4 No. 3 Com. 


Write Now for Prices and Description. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 


503 Bellin - Buchanan 
Building, 


Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 











Menominee 


Hemlock 


Pine and 
Hardwoods 








““Wisconsin’s 
Very Best’’ 


that stock 
can be 
milled. 










WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been madé 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 


competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 


scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 


Reservation Stock 


" 
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Industrial Sanitation Receives 
Impetus From War 


One certain result of the raising of great armies 
by the United States will be the developing of what 
has been termed ‘‘the sanitary sense’’ among the 
men who have served abroad or at home. They 
have learned that germs are even more deadly than 
Germans, and bacteria to be feared more than poi- 
son gas. 

The regular United States Army officer is the 
strictest sanitarian in the world. Wherever the 
Army has gone filth and disease have disappeared. 
Under Army administration the pest holes of Ha- 
vana, Panama and Manila were cleaned up and 
have become as healthful as the average community 
in the United States. When our troops seized 
Vera Cruz the city was a plague spot. They made 
it as clean and healthful as an American city, and 
it remained so while the military occupation lasted. 
The thousands of soldier loggers who worked in 
the Pacifie Northwest under the Spruce Production 
Division getting out airplane material were under 
military discipline and military standards of sani- 
tation and hygiene were maintained. All this 
will have a beneficial effect in years to come. 

The subject of industrial sanitation is one of 
great importance to the logging and lumber manu- 
facturing industries. A sanitary camp contributes 
to efficiency of the workers, keeps them contented, 
and goes a long way toward stabilizing the labor 
supply. Conditions in a logging camp are in many 
respects much like those in a military camp, and 
strict sanitation is as essential in one as in the 
other. It is in every way to the interest of the 
employer to see that proper sanitary standards are 





maintained in his 
‘‘Camp Sanitation 
tions,’’ reviewed 


camps. A pamphlet entitled 
Survey, With Recommenda- 
elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, tells the ‘‘why’’ and 
‘“‘how’’ of lumber camp sanitation in a compre- 
hensive and understandable way. It is issued by 
the headquarters of the department of camp sani- 
tation and construction, Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 
Any employer of labor in logging operations will 
find time spent in perusing this pamphlet profitably 
employed, particularly if the valuable advice and 
suggestions contained therein are put into execu- 
tion wherever they apply to existing conditions. 


Raising the Housing Standards 
Of a State 


Many good things have come out of Towa. It is 
a State that because of its stalwart, loyal and in 
telligent people, no less than because of its almost 
unlimited agricultural and pastoral resources, is 
held in the highest honor and esteem by all citizens 
of our common country. Iowa is usually found 
lined up on the right side of any question affecting 
the public weal, whether of its own people or 
of the nation at large; hence it is no surprise to 
know that the State purposes to do away with in 
sanitary housing conditions within its border, by 
the enactment of a housing law that shall, in the 
language of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, chairman of the 
State Housing Commission, ‘‘see that the home is 
not driven to the hovel and the tenement; that 
greed and avarice are not allowed to rob the home 
of pure water, fresh air and sunlight; and that 
nothing interferes with wholesome home condi 
tions. ’? 

A campaign is now in progress to edueate the 
publie to the need of such a law. There has been 
organized the Iowa State Housing Association, 
with Goy. W. L. Harding as honorary president. A 
drive was recently instituted in Des Moines with 
the aim of securing fifteen hundred new members. 
The federated women’s clubs of the State have 
taken the matter up and are lending the movement 
powerful support. Lawrence Veiller, general secre 
tary of the Housing Association of America, an 
expert on housing sanitation and kindred subjects, 
is to go to Des Moines next month to further the 
campaign. 

Des Moines is particularly interested in the 
movement for better homes because it is one of the 
largest cities of the State, and moreover it has 
always prided itself upon being a city of homes. 
The report of the Des Moines Housing Commis 
sion, made publie a little more than a year ago, 
was in some respects a jolt to the civic pride of 
the inhabitants, as the survey made by the commis- 
sion revealed the unpleasant fact that the city had 
its full share of insanitary dwellings, photographs 
of many of which were published in the report. 
This served as a spur, and the determination of 
the citizens now is summed up in a recent utter 
ance by Secretary Eddy, of .the Iowa Housing As- 
sociation, who said: ‘‘We want to carry this thing 
thru so there never will be another defective house 
huilt in Iowa; and when the contemplated housing 
bill passes the legislature it will take care of all 
the pest breeding hovels now existing.’’ 

Probably no one is more interested in the passage 
of the new housing law than is George A. Jewett, 
president of the Jewett Lumber Co., of Des Moines, 
who for years has advocated the building of homes 
that are sanitary as well as beautiful and com- 
fortable. Probably Mr. Jewett has done as much, 
thru persistent emphasis upon these features in 
his extensive newspaper advertising, to elevate the 
housing standards of his city and State as any 
other individual or factor. 

There is in this a suggestion for lumber dealers 
in every community. It is not enough merely to 
furnish the lumber for any kind of a house that 
the prospective builder may want, or think that he 
wants. Real service to the community implies not 
simply meeting existing standards, but helping to 
influence and educate the people to want not merely 
houses but attractive, ‘‘liveable’’ and, above all, 


<A EON CEA ERR ssa 
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sanitary homes. Comparatively few old houses 
can meet these tests. The residents should be made 
to see the desirability of remodeling such strue- 
tures into modern homes, or replacing them by new 
buildings. This is what Mr. Jewett and “many 
other progressive retailers thruout the country are 
successfully doing by means of advertising and 
campaigns of education, using every means at 
hand. The desire for better homes must be cul- 
tivated. Every attractive, modern residence built 
in a community makes all the neighbors want some 
thing better. On the other hand, a plain, unat- 
tractive ‘‘dry goods box’’ type of a house helps 
to lower the building standards of the whole com- 
munity. The lumber retailer is in a position to of- 
fer wholesome counsel to those who will oceupy the 
new house long after its cost is forgotten, while 
such shortcomings as insufficient light or air, ab 
sence of sleeping porches or sun parlors, skimpy 
verandas, or other false economies will continue in 
evidence as long as the building stands. 
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Purposed Public Works Should Be 
Begun Promptly . 


Without doubt the most important domestic prob- 
lem confronting this country during the recon- 
struction period now upon us is that of providing 
sufficient employment for the approximately two 
million soldiers who will be demobilized during 
the next few months. This estimate takes into 
consideration the maintenance of an army of 1,250,- 
000 overseas for an indefinite length of time, as 
has been officially announced. Already the process 
of demobilization is well begun, and it is gaining 
headway every day. Many thousands of men have 
been released from cantonments and training camps 
in this country, and it is the announced policy of 
the Government to demobilize as rapidly as pos- 
sible practically all troops now in training on this 
side of the water. Several transports laden with 
soldiers who have been training in England have 
reached New York this week and others are on the 
way. The stream of men now trickling back into 
the channels of industry and commerce will stead- 
ily and rapidly increase, reaching enormous propor- 
tions not many months hence. 

The country greatly rejoices that the boys who 
fought, and won, as well as those who were pre- 
paring to fight but were denied the opportunity, 
are coming back to their families and friends, again 
to take up the peaceful tasks from which they 
were summoned to help preserve liberty and civili- 
zation. No amount of applause and flag waving, 
however, will take the place of jobs. The country 
owes to every man who laid down his tools or left 
his desk to answer the imperative call of duty an 
industrial opportunity as good as the one he sur- 
rendered. The men are all needed in the nation’s 
industries, and there will be places for all eventual- 
ly, but the period of readjustment and reabsorp- 
tion of the great volume of skilled and unskilled la- 
bor that will be released by demobilization presents 
immediate problems of vast importance. Upon the 
way in which they are met and solved depends to a 
large degree the prosperity of the entire country. 

There is at present a shortage of labor in most 
industries, and the expanding operations of a nor- 
mal or peace character that are rapidly replacing 
war industrial activities will readily absorb large 
numbers of discharged soldiers. Men experienced 
in farm work, or having any aptitude for that field 
of endeavor, will have no difficulty, for a long time 
any way, in securing employment at good wages. 
The majority of the returning soldiers, however, 
were employed before the war in lines other than 
agriculture and naturally they will seek employ- 
ment in the industries with which they were pre- 
viously identified. Notwithstanding, there will be 
a great volume of unskilled labor that can be di- 
verted to any suitable field, and even skilled work- 
ers will of course have to make some readjustments 
as to both kind and place of employment. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is heartily in ac- 
cord with the idea that has been advanced from va- 
rious sources that all public improvements, of every 
kind, that have been held in abeyance pending the 
ending of the war should be begun immediately, or 
at the earliest practicable date. This thought was 
emphasized by the President in his address to Con- 
gress on Monday last. Prefacing his reeommenda- 
tions upon this particular phase of the situation 
with the statement—in which all well informed per- 
sons will concur—that ‘‘the ordinary and normal 
processes of private initiative will not provide im- 
mediate employment for all the men of our return- 
ing armies,’’ the President said: 

**Tt seems to me important, therefore, that the 
development of public works of every sort should 
be promptly resumed, in order that opportunities 
should be created for unskilled labor in particular, 
and that plans should be made for such develop- 
ment of our unused lands and our natural resources 
as we have hitherto lacked stimulation to under- 
take.’’ 

There is an almost unlimited amount of public 
and semi-public work that by all means should be 
begun just as soon as possible, in order to supply 
the lack that the President has plainly pointed out, 
and thus to furnish a much needed balance wheel 
for the industrial machine during the trying period 
of readjustment. By ‘‘ public work’’ is meant not 
only enterprises under Federal and State auspices 
but municipal, county and township projects, down 
to the new school house needed by the most remote 
rural district. It embraces also quasi-public en- 
terprises such as railroad terminals, churches, li- 
braries, hotels, theaters and all other buildings the 
erection of which has been postponed on account of 
war conditions. The carrying out of all such proj- 
ects now, or as soon as conditions permit, will 
help tremendously in taking up the inevitable 
**slack’’ and go far to insure uninterrupted pros- 
perity. 

Several of the States have extensive highway 
projects awaiting actual construction, Illinois alone 
having at the last election voted a bond issue of 
sixty million dollars for an improved system of 
highways, with the understanding that work would 
be begun as soon as possible after the ending of 





the war. All such projects, as well as those in- 
volving the construction of canals, reclamation and 
irrigation dams, protective levees ete., should be 
got under way as soon as practicable. 


It will be recalled that the President, in the ad- 
dress already referred to, also spoke at some length 
in favor of proceeding with the reclamation of cut- 
over timber lands, and other idle lands, and their 
utilization for farms for the returning forces. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will enact the neces- 
sary legislation permitting work to start upon this 
great enterprise. Upon this special phase of the 
subject the President said: 


I particularly direct your attention to the very 
practical plans which the secretary of the interior has 
developed in his annual report and before your com- 
mittees for the reclamation of arid, swamp and cut-over 
lands which might, if the States were willing and able 
to codperate, redeem some 300,000,000 acres of land for 
cultivation. There are said to be 15,000,000 or 20,000,- 
000 acres of land in the West, at present arid, for 
whose reclamation water is available, if properly con- 
served. There are about 23,000,000 acres from which 
the forests have been cut, but which have never yet 
been cleared for the plow and which lie waste and 
desolate. And there are nearly 80,000,000 acres of 
land that lie under swamps or subject to periodical 
overflow, or too wet for anything but grazing, which 
it is perfectly feasible to drain and protect and redeem. 
The Congress can at once direct thousands of the 
returning soldiers to the reclamation of the arid lands 
which it has already undertaken, if it will but enlarge 
the plans and the appropriations which it has entrusted 
to the Department. of the Interior. It is possible in 
dealing with our unused land to effect a great rural and 
agricultural development which will afford the best 
sort of opportunity to men who want to help them- 
selves; and the secretary of the interior has thought 
the possible methods out in a way which is worthy of 
your most friendly attention. 


It will be universally recognized that the matter 
of promptly supplying employment for all re- 
turned soldiers is not merely a ‘‘labor question’’ 
in the ordinary sense, but touches vitally every 
industry, and indeed every individual citizen. If 
great numbers of men are unable to secure employ- 
ment—which situation will not obtain if the wise 
measures which have been advocated are carried 
into execution without unnecessary delay—it goes 
without saying that they can not purchase manu- 
factured products or other commodities; conse- 
quently goods pile up on the dealers’ shelves and 
the plants producing them are compelled to cur- 
tail production, throwing more men out of employ- 
ment. Thus begins a vicious circle of constantly 
diminishing purchasing power, reacting upon pro- 
duction and inevitably ending in hard times. The 
remedy, as far as bridging the coming period of re- 
adjustment is concerned, is to start public and 
vrivate construction and improvements of everv 
kind immediately and thus keep everyone employed 
and the wheels of industry humming. The man 
who ‘‘sits on the tail of progress and _ hollers 
‘whoa’ ’’ at this juncture is a menace to the 
prosperity of the country. 


Lumbermen of course see the logic of the situa- 
tion plainly, and the arguments presented in this 
editorial reflect the prevailing sentiment in the 
industry. The lumber dealer as a rule is in touch 
with the most intelligent and vrogressive elements 
of his community and very often wields an influ- 
ence that extends to municipal and State affairs. 
He should. therefore, in every way he ean seek to 
promote the actual starting of work as soon as 
possible unon all publie and semi-nublic enter- 
prises in his communitv and State. No more na- 
triotic and useful service can he performed than 
this. The prover slogan for officials havine anv- 
thing to do with nurnosed public enterprises. as well 
as for all private citizens who have anv influence in 
the matter. should he ‘Get Busv!?? Universal em- 
nloyment of Jabor means nrosneritv for all lines of 
business, and especially for the lumberman. 





Please, Mr. Hurley, “Shoot or Give 
Un the Gun” 


Builders of wooden ships and manufacturers 
who supply the timbers for themselves have no 
special quarrel with officials of the Shipping 
Board for canceling contracts for wood ships if 
that is the definite policy of the Government, 
but they have a just grievance against the ‘‘ dog 
in the manger’’ policy that permits the ship 
yards neither to build ships for Government 
use nor accept contracts for private buyers or 
foreign governments. If this ban against build- 
ing for private account were removed the ship 
yards have enough business in sight to keep them 
operating for several years, but unless they are 
permitted to go ahead their organizations, built 
up under great difficulties, will disintegrate, the 
labor will be absorbed into other lines and great 
financial] loss will be sustained. 

Please, Mr. Hurley, ‘‘shoot or give up the gun.’’ 
Either let the ship builders go ahead on Gov- 
ernment contracts or lift the ban and let them 
take the private business that is offered, 


Getting the Lumberman and the 
Farmer Together 


The doctrine of closer relationship between the 
retailer of lumber and the farmer, and real service 
by the former to the latter, has long been advocated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and by the most 
progressive element among the retailers; but the 
first united step in this direction was taken last 
week by the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, when it convened at Madison, Wis., in con- 
ference with the agricultural experts of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to discuss how best to approach 
and codperate with the farmer. This conference 


,will long stand out as the most important event 


in the history of the association, having inaugurated 
as it has a new era in the business life of its mem- 
bers that can not fail to produce greater prosper- 
ity to both parties; and it is to be hoped that other 
retail associations thruout the country will lose no 
time in following the example of the progressive 
Wisconsin organization. Too much time already 
has been lost; the time for definite action has now 
arrived, before the spring trade opens up. Get- 
ting on common ground with the farmer, codperat- 
ing with and serving him as only the retail lumber 
dealer can, because of their fundamentally close 
economic relationship, is not only a matter of self- 
interest but also of the highest type of patriotism. 

The farmer today probably is the most essential 
citizen, with not only this country but the whole 
world depending on his ability to produce. His 
ability to produce is gaged by the fertility of his 
soil, the condition of his equipment, the size and 
sanitation of his barns, the capacity of his storage 
bins and his intelligent adaptation of these re- 
sources. Often the farmer is not progressive 
enough to realize his needs in the way of better 
housing and equipment, and depends on some one 
more farsighted and deepthinking to show him 
what he requires and why, to give him information 
and advice, to plan for and with him, and often 
to help him in actual prosecution. And here is 
where the retailer can function, by being the farm- 
er’s trusted advisor and the ever active mission- 
ary for better and more efficient farming methods 
and equipment. 

All retailers handle lumber, but not all of them 
sell service. The farmer usually has no architect 
to draw his plans, and the village carpenter too 
often is a blundering fellow. It is cold logie that 
the retailer, who sells the lumber, should supply 
this lack and be prepared to render whatever as- 
sistance the farmer may need in planning his 
dwelling or other farm buildings. He should main- 
tain an efficient plan service and should be as com- 
petent in advising in barn and similar construction 
as in the building of a dwelling. 

But his service must go much further than deal- 
ing with building. The average retailer handles 
a number of side lines, with lime as one. But often 
he knows nothing about its application to the soil 
as a remedy for acidity, nor how to test the soil to 
ascertain the amount of lime necessary to secure 
best results. He handles tile and cement drainage 
pipe, but does not know enough about drainage 
to give practical advice that will assure the farm- 
er of lasting satisfaction from his drainage in- 
stallation. He should study all these things, so as 
to be able to offer the farmer real service and aid 
in the upbuilding of his community. He should 
communicate his intention to become a community 
worker to his State agricultural college and re- 
ceive from it and other sources bulletins and liter- 
ature on farm problems and management so that 
he always would have the information at his fin- 
gers’ tips when called for. He should make his 
office the headquarters for information to which 
the farmer always could turn for advice on anything 
pertaining to the farm, whether strictly related to 
lumber or not, from the cultivation of the soil to 
the selling of the products and the building of 
houses. 

It is clearly seen what the results of such progres- 
sive merchandising would be. By showing the 
farmer by his service that he is his friend and in- 
terested in his welfare, the retailer would cultivate 
confidence in himself and in his judgment; and 
confidence means the farmer’s business, present 
and future. Service is the big thing of today. 
Getting on common ground with the farmer and 
learning to talk to him in his own language will be 
all-important during the new era of business that 
is now dawning. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
has led the way in unitedly approaching the farm- 
er and developing a mutual understanding between 
the retailer and the farmer; and the sincere hope 
that this movement will speedily spread to all 
other lumber organizations can not be too often 
expressed. 





Puans for the planting of oak trees along the 
440-mile stretch of the Jefferson Highway extend- 
ing between New Orleans and Shreveport are under 
consideration by the Louisiana Conservation Com- 
mission and its forestry division. It is estimated 
that 118,000 oak trees will be set out along the 
highway, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DEFEND CINCINNATI PERMIT OFFICE 

We have been greatly interested in reading about 
the embargo in your Oct. 26 issue over Inquiry No. 89. 

Evidently someone has been grossly misinformed, as 
we have made inquiry and find that permits are being 
issued very promptly from Cincinnati, Ohio. In order 
to give you somewhat of an idea as to how promptly 
they are issued, we are enclosing you herewith copies 
of seven which are a portion of what we are in receipt 
of in today’s mail, and have noted on the left hand 
upper corner in pencil the date upon which applications 
were mailed out of Cleveland, 

Please look these over and then decide for yourself 
as to whether the statements made in the article 
appearing on page 29 in your issue of Oct. 26 are 
correct. 

We believe that we are safe in saying that if anyone 
is having difficulty in obtaining permits it is his own 
fault; either the material covered by the application 
is not essential or else the applications are not made 
out properly, or not signed by the local freight agent, 
as from all information that we can gather the Cin- 
cinnati office is doing splendid work and ‘is right up to 
the minute in every respect.—-THE CENTRAL LUMBER 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—INQuiry No, 73. 

[This letter was accompanied with several per- 
mits with notations showing that they were mailed 
from Cleveland on Oct. 25 and Oct. 28, the permits 
all being dated Oct. 29. This would indicate quick 
work in this particular instance and support clearly 
the contentions of the letter above. 

Altho the permit system is now a thing of the 
past, the above letter is published inasmuch as it 
is a reply to some criticism of slowness in issuing 
permits.—EDITor. | 


THE BOARDS THE BUILDERS REJECTED 

Please advise us on the following: 

We purchased two cars of boards from a local whole- 
saler; terms sight draft against documents. These 
boards to be No. 3 common quality. The boards ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, N. H., and were rejected by the 
Government inspector and reshipped at our request 
to Boston. They were again sold by us to another 
Government job in southern Massachusetts and again 
rejected. The boards were ordered back to Boston and 
put into a local storehouse. We then ordered the 
deputy State surveyor to make a survey of the cars 
and he reported them to be merchantable red hearts 
and lower. We did not put an inspector on the boards 
when the Government rejected them, as we felt that 
the Government had the privilege of rejecting material 
and that it would be useless for us to contest the 
matter with them. 

Would you say that we were entitled to a reduc- 
tion in price, or would you say that we were within 
our rights in rejecting the cars and compelling the 
wholesaler to take them off our hands and returning 
our investment + gee which includes the cost less 
freight, the freight, and the extra freight on account 
of rejections? This extra freight expense now amounts 
to about $175 per car. We represented the boards to 
be of the same quality as that on which we purchased 
same.—INQuIRY No. 93. 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern lum- 
ber concern, and it will be noted that a great deal 
depends on what kind of lumber this was or under 
what inspection grades it was puchased. If pur- 
chased on the inspection of any lumber association 
it does not appear to have had that inspection. If 
the lumber inspection by the deputy State surveyor 
is a conclusive official inspection in that State, then, 
of course, it would govern. 

Our inauirer in this case is fully justified in 
concluding that there must be something the mat- 
ter with these particular two carloads of lumber. 
He apparently recognizes himself, however, that 
the fact that the Government has rejected the lum- 
ber is not conclusive as to its quality, because as 
he says the Government is largely a law unto itself 
in its inspection and rejection of lumber offered 
to it. 

On the other hand, the rejection of that material 
should put the owner of it upon notice that it 
possibly may not be of the grade on which he 
purchased it. It. would be his duty to have the 
grade examined at that time for the purpose of 
making a claim against the concern which sold it 
to him.—Ep1ror. | 


DEBTS AGAINST SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

Will you please advise what is the present status of 
notes and accounts taken by lumbermen against men 
who have entered the service of the United States as 
soldiers or sailors? Are building liens affected ?— 
Inquiry No. 108. 

[Debts, notes and mortgages running against 
soldiers or sailors are enforcible during the period 
of service, or for the period tnat they continue in 
such service, during the continuance of the war 
only at the discretion of the courts, if it appears 
that the ability of the defendant to pay has been 
materially affected by his military service. In all 
cases where there has been a default of appearance 
by the defendant the plaintiff in order to secure a 
judgment must file an affidavit setting forth facts 
showing that the defendant is not in military 
service. If the defendant is in military service the 
judgment can be entered only on an order of céurt, 
and before such an order is handed down the court 
must have appointed an attorney to represent the 








defendant and to protect his interests. No attor- 
ney appointed by the court to represent any person 
in service has power, however, to waive any right 
of his client or to bind him by his acts. Even if 
the judgment is entered it may be set aside if it 
appears that the defendant was prejudiced by 
military service in making his defense. Proceed- 
ings against such a defendant may be stayed at 
any stage in the discretion of the court and may 
be stayed upon application of the defendant or of 
some person on his behalf, except only in case 
the court is of the opinion that the ability of the 
plaintiff to prosecute or the defendant to defend 
the suit is not materially affected by such mili- 
tary service. 

In making collection of a judgment, if one is 
secured, it is not enforcible unless it is clearly 
established that the defendant, notwithstanding he 
is in military service, is in financial condition to 
meet it. 

The effect of this moratorium is of course to 
extend the statute of limitations for a correspond- 
ing period. This is also its general effect upon the 
tight of lien. The lien exists against the property, 
however, and it can not be sold by the soldier or 
sailor clear of a lien against it for materials in 
States where such liens exist. 

In practice the lien is not, however, enforcible 
against the property unless it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that the defendant is 
possessed of ample means and his ability easily 
to pay the debt has not been materially impaired 
by his condition of military service. 

The general disposition of the courts, of course, 
is to protect the soldier or the sailor, and it is 
practically impossible to collect accounts against 
him by legal process.—EDITOR. } 


A PRACTICAL LIME BIN CONSTRUCTION 


We enclose printed matter requested, descriptive of 
the Ormsby patent lime bin. The word “patent” in 
this description need not cause any uneasiness, as the 
patent has long since expired. The cast doors for 


these bins are no longer obtainable, on account of war 
conditions. 

If there is anything in this information of value to 
you you are quite welcome to the ideas conveyed by this 





A 10-TON LIME BIN 


printed matter, altho we are frank to add that a 
construction of a bin of this size would be somewhat 
out of date now, for the reason that they are not 
calculated to hold more than ten tons on each side of 
the partition, and as the partition was emptied another 
car could be ordered, and in this way the two sections 
of the bin could be alternated, and give the dealer a 
regular running stock of lump lime on hand. 

The railroad company since this printed matter was 
issued has changed the minimum carload to fifteen tons, 
and on the 13th of this month, we understand, the 
Western District Freight Traffic Committee will meet 
in Chicago and will attempt to enforce a new minimum 
of twenty-five tons, which would make the average 
lime bin of little importance to the dealer, and they 
will simply have to be built larger.—-CHARLES WEILERS, 
vice president, Western Lime & Cement Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.— Inquiry No. 102. 

[The illustration herewith will show the char- 
acter of construction of this bin, the leading fea- 
ture of which is the battening of the inside in 
such a manner that powdered lump lime can be 
filled in above the batten to close cracks. This 
is well shown in Fig. 2 of the illustration. 

The method of constructing an airtight ceiling 
for the bin will also be clear from the illustration. 
The bin has a double floor, breaking joints. The 
doors in which ltme is put in are, of course, on the 
railroad track side, and as near to the top as 
practicable. 





ROAR EAMES) 45 


PRE TAIT TNLE 


It will be understood, of course, that the bin 
is here shown without the roof, which is put on. 
over the ceiling, leaving an air space. It is recom- 
mended that the ceiling of the bin be covered with 
about two inches of powdered lime in order to 
seal all joints and make it airtight. For the 
purpose of placing this lime and occasionally te- 
viewing it, there should be a door in the gable of 
the roof. 

As the letter states, the bin is in two compart- 
ments for the purpose of alternation in filling, so 
that lime may always be on hand, and each bin 
thoroly cleaned up before a new car of lime is 
put in.—EDITor. | 


STATUS OF THE READY BUILT HOUSE 

I am interested to know your opinion of whether the 
ready-cut house has been a success. Has it saved the 
consumer money, time or trouble? Has it given him a 
better house than he would secure by haphazard pur- 
chases thru retail dealers? 

Why is it that ready-cut houses have been marketed 
from the middle West by assembling plants which pur- 
chased lumber, paid freight to their plant and often- 
times half way back again to the consumer, rather 
than by the producer himself? 

Is there a field for the producer of lumber to put 
standardized ready-cut houses upon the market and, 
if so, would he find the retail dealer supporting him 
in the move? How would he get the best informa- 
tion as to the type of houses needed? Do you think 
that it is necessary for a ready-cut house producer to 
sell direct to the consumer ?—INqQuiry No, 117. 

[The above letter comes from a well known west- 
ern lumber manufacturer. The answer depends 
upon what is considered a ready-cut house. If 
the plan is to follow out that of the mail order 
catalog people it would be practically unworkable 
for either the manufacturer or the retailer as a 
stock proposition. That requires first a selection 
of the plan and second the cutting of the entire 
bill of material for that particular plan. If the 
retail lumberman 1s catering to a community where 
a half dozen different patterns of houses would 
be sufficient he might be able to carry that variety 
in stock, altho the material for house No. 117 must 
be bundled, binnea and labeled to prevent any 
mixture with the material for house No. 119, ad- 
jacent. 

If, however, a half hundred houses are needed 
to meet the variety called for, carrying the cut up 
materials in stock, each separate lot for separate 
houses, would be entirely out of the question. It 
would involve too much ‘detail and too much idle 
merchandising stock. All that could be done under 
such circumstances would be for the retailer to 
sell by catalog and order the house bill from the 
mill after selection by the customer. 

It is obvious from the foregoing remarks that 
the ready-cut house idea would be serviceable only 
if restricted to a few designs of simple construc- 
tion and in communities where the demand may 
exist. A mining or industrial town with many 
similar small dwellings might offer some chance 
for the plan. Even to this extent, however, the 
local planing mill could probably compete more 
satisfactorily for such work. 

Another and most ingenious alternative has al- 
ready been described in the Laughlin standardized 
unit system appearing in the Nov. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 31. Here a reason- 
able assortment of individual pieces permits the 
construction of a wide variety of buildings with- 
out the necessity of following any one pre-selected 
plan. The inquirer has already been referred to 
that article-—Ep1Tor. } 





ADDRESS LIST OF PURCHASERS WANTED 

We are anxious to get a list of the large manufac- 
turing corporations who use shortleaf pine or oak, 
such for instance as the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., United States Steel Corporation, Crucible Steel 
Co. etc. Do you know where we could obtain a list 
of concerns of this character? 

We will appreciate any information you may be 
able to give us on the subject.—INQuIRY No. 85. 

[Probably the best way of compiling such a list 
would be for the inquirer to obtain a classified 
directory of manufacturers such as Hendrick’s 
Jommercial Register or Thomas’ Register of Amer- 
ican Manufacturers and go thru it selecting names 
by his own judgment. There are, of course, ad- 
dressing companies that make a business of selling 
such lists, but it is doubtful if such lists have been 
kept revised to meet the many changes brought 
about bv war. A good, round price is usually 
charged for such a list and it often contains much 
dead matter. 

Another plan would be to buy about $5 worth of 
trade journals covering as wide a range as possi- 
ble and get the addresses from their advertising 
pages and from the news columns. The inquirer 
in this way could make up an address list probably 
more valuable than any he could purchase. A good 
addressing list is of course a matter of slow growth 
and accretion, and the most valuable asset of many 
a lumber wholesale office is a carefully edited and 
constantly revised list of that sort.—Ep1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS: 


Future general business largely is held in abey- 
ance, not because of any weakness in the market 


but chiefly because of expected and_ plainly 
foreshadowed downward revision of prices, 
in some instances already realized. Uncer- 
tainty regarding the exact disposition of the 


various Government restrictions which still re- 
main in effect also has much to do with the hesi- 
taney of buyers in appearing on the market at 
this time. Yet, despite the prevailing conserva- 
tism, less apprehension as to the economic changes 
that inevitably are approaching is shown, and 
the transition from a war to a peace basis con- 
tinues without any apparent serious disruption of 
fundamental conditions in trade or industry. The 
movement already has made considerable prog- 
ress and is gaining in momentum with the more 
general withdrawal from the market of the Gov- 
ernment agencies and the steady relaxation or 
entire elimination of the arbitrary restraints on 
industry imposed by war conditions, and which 
clears the road for a freer flow of ordinary com- 
merce. Where curtailment of Government work 
or abandonment of projects connected with the 
war program is causing a release of working 
forces, the labor thus liberated readily finds em- 
ployment elsewhere, and official and private in- 
terests are codperating to readjust the labor con- 
ditions without any serious unsettlement. An 
increased volume of inquiries from foreign mar- 
kets for manufactured products and raw mate- 
rials of all kinds has made its appearance, and 
this is a development that promises well for the 
future and upon which confident hopes are based. 
” ” * 


The spirit of hesitancy that dominated the 
hardwood market immediately following the sign- 
ing of the armistice is fast disappearing and is 

being replaced by an optimism 
HARDWOODS that is giving rise to a good vol- 

ume of inquiries and orders. Do- 
mestic demand, altho regulated by the seasonable 
lull in general activities, is gradually taking up 
the slack of Government cancelations. Business 
from construction sources can not be expected 
in volume before the approach of the spring 
building season, but industrial demand is counted 
on as the sustaining factor in the meanwhile. 
Furniture, vehicle and farm implement manufac- 
turers are rapidly adjusting themselves to a 
normal production and furnish a growing volume 
of business. Under the conditions, practically 
every hardwood man is satisfied with the present, 
having faith in the future to produce greater 
prosperity. Unparalleled demand for furniture, 
pleasure cars and motor trucks is expected during 
the next year; the railroads are looked to for big 
business in lumber for general construction, and 
box and barrel manufacturers are expected to 
remain active and to contribute heavily to the 
general volume of demand. Besides this are 
awaited the tremendous revival in building op- 
erations and, last but not least, an extraordi- 
narily heavy movement of hardwood lumber and 
forest products to Europe and other foreign coun- 
tries as soon as transportation facilities become 
available. So there is no reason for anything but 
the most pronounced optimism. In the meanwhile, 
prices are reported a little easier, but with no 
tendency to weaken; and it is felt that a stronger 
tone will make itself manifest as soon as the 
holidays are over, when a considerably heavier 
demand is expected. 

* * * 

Comparative quiet still rules in the North 
Carolina pine market and no appreciable quick- 
ening is expected before the first of the year. 

But this present lack of activity 


NORTH has not given rise to any pessi- 
CAROLINA wmism among the manufacturers, 
PINE nor any reason for such. The 


Government apparently intends to 
make further purchases of lumber wherewith to 
complete work at certain military camps and on 
various other projects, for the North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau during November re- 
ceived orders for about 15,000,000 feet, a good 
part of which business was placed after the 
armistice was signed. The manufacturers realize 
that the future is not to be judged according to 
the present and seem content to go slowly for 
the time being and in the meanwhile uphold 
the present level of prices until such a time as 
Government control ceases and the law of supply 
and demand once more rules, when it is figured 
that demand will do its part. As illustrative 
of conditions, forty-two of the largest mills re- 
porting to the North Carolina Pine Association 
during October produced 27,912,000 feet and 
shipped 36,478,000 feet, an excess of 8,566,000 
over production, and their average stock was 
only 3,000,000 feet each, compared with normal 
stocks of 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet each. Of 
special interest is the comparative statement of 


eighteen identical mills for 1918 and 1917. These 
mills cut 8,000,000 feet less this year than last, 
but the shipments were only 2,000,000 less, mak- 
ing a shrinkage in stocks of about 6,000,000 feet 
as compared with last year. Shipments have 
exceeded cut every month this year since April; 
so it is no wonder that stocks at mills are low. 
In the meanwhile operating costs have continued 
to climb. Cost statements for last September 
by thirty-six mills showed an increase in cost 
of manufacture over August in the finished prod- 
uct of $2.40 a thousand feet. The cost of rough 
lumber in August was $31.66 and in September 
$33.26, while the cost of dressing went from 
$3.60 in August to $4.40 in September, making 
the costs of dressed lumber respectively $35.26 
and $37.66. 
* * * 

Already a pronounced strengthening of the 
southern pine market manifests itself. The slack- 
ing up and general cancelation of Government 

emergency business have been 
followed by a great increase in 
the number of inquiries cjreu- 
lated, from both yard and indus- 
trial sources, and a more vigorous demand for 
commercial stock from lumber dealers in all sec- 
tions of the country is reported from various 
parts of the southern pine belt. <A spirit of 
exultant optimism prevails in every branch of 
the trade, sustained by these indications that 
business is going to boom, as soon as the build- 
ing season approaches, as it never has boomed be- 
fore. Most sections also report that production 
conditions are improving, with the labor situation 
decidedly better, altho costs of course remain 
high. Instead of slumping, with the Govern- 
ment’s purchases removed as sustaining factors, 
prices are as a general rule maintained to the full 
Government maximum, and are strong. Were 
there no regulation the opinion is that they would 
rise considerably higher, in view of the low 
stocks and the great prospective business that 
already seems to be materializing. From a few 
sections come rumors of price cutting, but with- 
out verification and certainly without cause; 
and these are looked upon merely as attempts 
by large buyers to weaken the market. There 
are still many big consumers of lumber that are 
starving themselves by holding up their buying 
for the time being, hoping by this method to be 
able to force down the market and to buy more 
advantageously; but the condition of their stocks 
generally is such as to foree them on the market 
soon, regardless of prices then obtaining. And 
after that their hope for cheap lumber is gone 
and they must pay for their delay according to 
the judgment of the law of supply and demand. 
Early in January is commonly predicted as the 
time when this business will be forced out; and 
if the producers hold firm until then, as they 
have every reason for doing, they may from then 
on receive a more just compensation for their 
efforts. Some inquiries and orders for lumber 
from foreign sources are already coming into 
evidence, and this lends further strength to the 
market. It is yet too early for any appreciable 
volume of European business to materialize, 
but southern pine men are eagerly watching the 
situation and expect export business to open 
up before long. During the week ended Nov. 29, 
152 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion produced 57,236,783 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 93,228,668 feet; shipped 59,- 
— feet, and received orders for 29,068,480 
Feet. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


Cypress occupies a marked advantageous posi- 
tion at this time as compared with other woods. 
A considerable volume of commercial orders for 

cypress already has materialized 
CYPRESS as a result of the removal of all 
building restrictions; but  ap- 
parently most of these orders are for broken car 
lots, and manufacturers in many eases have diffi- 
culty in filling them because of the low state of 
stocks. Operating conditions at the mills have 
become considerably improved, however, and this 
is expected to permit the early accumulation of 
sufficient stocks to meet all requirements. Prices 
are decidedly firm and seem to promise a further 
strengthening. 

* * * 

Retailers generally are in the midst of their 
inventories and at such a time much business 
from this source can not be expected, but every- 

thing points to a heavy retail 
NORTHERN business next year, and the manu- 
PINE facturers «therefore remain in 

good cheer and are satisfied with 
the fair volume of factory business now offering. 
City contractors are announcing plans for re- 
sumption of home building as soon as the season 
opens up and many business projects that have 


been held up by the war and the accompanying 
restrictions are again being taken up. Thus city 
trade is expected to return to an approximately 
normal basis with the coming of spring; and to 
the northern pine manufacturers there never has 
been a doubt about the country trade. In the 
meanwhile prices remain firm, and the small pro- 
duction that seems assured during the winter 
months because of the acute shortage of labor 
will serve to keep prices steady. 
* * * 

Inland Empire mills are beginning their win- 
ter curtailment by reducing their forces and 
shifts, or closing down entirely, and preparations 

are being made for extensive log- 


WESTERN ging operations which are ex- 
PINES pected this winter to produce one 

of the heaviest cuts in years. All 
available labor is being concentrated at the 


camps; for a heavy demand is expected during 
the next building season, and the manufacturers 
intend to do all possible to prepare to meet it. 
As soon as industries regain a peace footing, as 
they now are rapidly doing, they should furnish 
a good and growing demand, and the railroads 
also are expected to remain good customers thru- 
out the winter. The sash and door interests are 
preparing to enter the market for western pines 
on a large seale in preparation for spring trade, 
and taken together these sources should furnish 
enough business to keep the manufacturers fairly 
comfortable until the building demand opens up. 
Thirty-two mills reporting to the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the week ended 
Nov. 23 produced a total of 17,316,763 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 26.625,000 
feet; shipped 12,227,524 feet, and received orders 
for 7,725,000 feet, making the balance of orders 
on hand 65,875,000 feet. 


* * * 


The Douglas fir industry is in the midst of a 
most involved and complex situation, but this 
has not dampened its optimism, based on expec- 

tations of record-breaking busi- 


WEST ness a little later on. Meanwhile 
COAST conditions are not the best. The 
PRODUCTS _ recent sweeping order to stop pro- 


duction of aircraft material 
plunged the spruce industry into inactivity and 
uncertainty from which it has not yet recovered. 
The movement of fir and spruce side cut accumu- 
lations for Government consumption was stopped, 
leaving them on the manufacturers’ hands to 
turn into commercial channels as best they could. 
Then came the order to hold up all contracts 
for ships not actually on the ways, with a view 
to cancelation, and this has raised new com- 
plications. But taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, as well as the extraordinary conditions re- 
cited, many mills have closed down for repairs, 
and by the time they will have resumed opera- 
tions a substantial flow of commercial business 
which will balance matters is expected. By that 
time also it is hoped that labor conditions will be 
eased, as many of the men to be demobilized and 
released from shipyards ete. will become avail- 
able for woods and mill work. No pessimism is 
evident on the west Coast; everybody feels that 
things will quickly right themselves as soon as 
the spring season approaches. For the week 
ended Nov. 23, 121 mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Associations produced 68,- 
424,547 feet, 12.91 percent below normal; shipped 
66,728,727 feet and received orders for 66,941,523 
feet—which shows that, with complexity re- 
moved, conditions fundamentally are good. 

* * * 


Future labor conditions and costs are subject 
of much thought these days, closely connected 
as they are with the cost of lumber. Many 
would-be builders of homes and 
other structures are holding back, 
believing that lumber will be 
cheaper shortly. But this is con- 
tingent on the trend of labor costs principally, 
and best opinion has it that he who would build 
might as well do it now, because the price of 
neither labor nor lumber will come down, at least 
for a long period ahead. Labor’s standard will 
improve rather than decline; certainly it will 
never retrogress. Living conditions among the 
laboring classes are better today than ever, and 
must be preserved so; for satisfied labor will be 
a profit to the entire country. If wages come 
down they must do so hand in hand with every- 
thing else; and until wages come down lumber 
can’t. This is the rule of the new industrial 
democracy which lately has dawned, and the 
sooner the prospective builder realizes this the 
better, for it will show him that lumber 1s 
cheap now, compared with his enhanced earnings, 
and will get no cheaper until his own earnings 
decrease, 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND. TRADE 


Business continues active in all essential indus- 
tries, while many of the lines which a few months 
ago were classed as ‘‘less essential than the war 
producing industries’’ reflect an increased demand 
in their activities. This indicates rather clearly that 
business is gradually readjusting. Industries that 
a few months ago were feeling the restraint of 
embargoes on raw material and the handicap of 
priority shipment orders are expanding as the 
accumulation of unfilled business is now being 
eared for. This accounts for the developments in 
the lumber industry and in similar lines of manu- 
facturing and trade and indications point rather 
clearly to a further expansion when the season 
opens up for building. 


Nevertheless business men and financiers in all 
sections of the country are perplexed when at- 
tempting to diagnose the business and _ financial 
situation of the immediate future. This is the 
season when business men are accustomed to take 
their bearings with the view of mapping out their 
course for the new year. Because of so many 
uncertainties it is practically impossible to deter- 
mine with any degree of satisfaction just what 
lies ahead. Ordinarily there are precedents to 
guide tne business pilot even tho he is proceeding 
thru an unknown sea, but so far has business 
drifted from the normal course in the present war 
period that precedents can scarcely be utilized as 
a safe guide. 

Conditions that prevailed during the war or 
rather during active hostilities were so abnormal 
that conditions during the readjustment period 
are likely to be equally abnormal. Price fixing 
has been a factor that is certain to have its re- 
actionary effect later on, and while the effect may 
tend to stabilize prices rather than lead to the 
experience of violent decline, which ordinarily fol- 
lows a long or sharp advance, nevertheless the 
course of prices will determine very largely the 
course in other elements of cost of doing business, 
as, for example, wages. Naturally labor will resist 
any attempt to readjust wages downward, espe- 
cially organized labor. 

There is another element, however, to be con- 
sidered. The war activities absorbed nearly 3,000,- 
000 men in various capacities in the military and 
other branches of the Government. Their places 
at home were taken to a considerable extent in 
ordinary productive lines of activity by women 
anu by improved machinery. These elements will 
not be easily relegated to the discard in order to 
make place for returning soldiers or others who 
have been engaged in the war service during the 
last eighteen months. At the same time a stren- 
uous effort will still be made by the Government 
and by others to find employment for the boys and 
men who gave up their business connections to 
follow the flag and fight in its defense. 

America in this war has sustained a compara- 
tively small loss in man-power. England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Roumania and Russia have 
paid a heavy toll, while Canada and Australia and 
other British colonies have given exceedingly freely 
of their young manhood in the conflict with the 
Teutonic powers. Furthermore, now that peace is 
about to be restored there must be taken into con- 
sideration the tremendous loss of man-power sus- 
tained by Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria. Their losses are simply astounding and 
the conditions of those countries so far as staple 
government is concerned—and the same is true of 
Russia—are such that considerable time will elapse 
in all probability before they can be sufficiently 
reorganized to become a factor in the productivity 
for the world markets. 


To find employment for those engaged in military 
pursuits in this country involves a serious problem. 
To some extent, however, American manhood may 
be attracted by opportunities in Europe where the 
man-power has been considerably depleted. Many 
of our engineers and experienced artisans, whose 
home ties are not sufficient to draw them back to 
their native soil, may remain abroad during the 
period of reconstruction to assist in rebuilding the 
devastated territory along the battle fronts. It is 
inconceivable, however, that this loss of man- 
power to this country will be very considerable. 
Another factor that will call for man-power is the 
development of a merchant marine and our foreign 
trade. In the pre-war period American shipping 
was very much restricted. Today the American 
merchant marine is a considerable factor and with 
the carrying out of the ship building program now 
under way it will inerease in importance in the 
world’s foreign trade. 

With the expansion of American shipping neces- 
sarily will go the expansion of American banking 
and other business in foreign lands and naturally 
the men who have been engaged in military pur- 
suits will find ready employment, according to 
their capacity, in foreign fields in selling and dis- 
tributing American made goods in competition 
with those of other countries in the world’s market. 
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The merchant marine will call for thé services of 
many of the boys trained as naval reservists. 

It is essential, however, that business be kept 
active and that the readjustment in wages be as 
gradual as possible and in accord with the readjust- 
ment of prices of materials and commodities and, 
above all, the cost of living; otherwise there are 
likely to develop labor controversies and possibly 
disastrous strikes. 

The perplexities encountered by business men 
and financiers in attempting to diagnose the finan- 
cial and business situation of the immediate future 
are resulting in conservative action, which in itself 
may prove beneficial in averting any violent re- 
adjustment. The business situation today is with- 
out precedent and few of the usual premises on 
which to base calculations as to the future are 
valuable, because of the conflicting nature of many 
of the tests. Application of the best economic 
theories along the demonstrated lines of economic 
laws fails to satisfy the business mind, for few 
business men are theorists. Naturally they listen 
attentively and respectfully to an economic theory, 
but they hesitate to apply those laws to their own 
affairs excepting in a few instances. 

American business men as a rule, aside from the 
real captains of industry, have not yet become 
educated in the fundamentals that underlie the 
laws of economies. They have been too busy solv- 
ing practical problems which they have been able 
to meet by everyday business methods, which may 
or may not involve the most up-to-date economic 
theories, but which, if they do, have been used un- 
consciously rather than knowingly as such. One of 
the problems confronting the country is the utili- 
zation of the increased productive capacity of the 
United States without congesting our available 
markets. It will be recalled that overproduction 
was a factor in the crisis of 1873 and also of 1907. 

The crisis of 1893 primarily was due to uncer- 
tainty regarding the monetary standard resulting 
from the injection of the silver question into the 
political affairs of the country. Business men, not 
knowing whether silver or gold would be the mone- 
tary standard underlying our currency, hesitated 
to make commitments. In the crisis of 1873 there 
was a problem of overexpansion. The tremendous 
railway expansion following the Civil War, with 
its concomitant demand on all industries, preceded 
the collapse in 1873, while the industrial combina- 
tions involving the trusts and highly specialized 
developments of business between 1900 and 1906 
led to an enormous demand, which, together with 
our expanding trade, at a time when we were not 


sufficiently fortified with a scientifie currency and 
banking system, resulted in the credit collapse in 
1907. This is commonly known as the ‘‘ bankers’ 
paniec.’’ 

In the present situation a very different problem 
confronts us. The strained credit conditions grow- 
ing out of the war are chiefly on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where the man-power has suffered 
the greatest depletion and where the ravages of 
war have been most keenly felt. It is up to the 
United States very largely to support and strength- 
en the credit structure of our Allies and avert a 
collapse which, of course, would affect us to a 
very considerable extent because we are the banker 
nation of the world at the moment. The credit 
situation in this country, therefore, must be nursed 
along until their productive capacity is brought up 
to the point of creating sufficient new wealth to 
care for their own needs and the interests on their 
obligations, both private and governmental. 

Of Germany and her allies we will have less 
concern, except insofar as we wish to develop trade 
in that territory. Our relation with those coun- 
tries to a very great extent will be philanthropic 
in its character to prevent actual suffering from 
hunger and the lack of the necessaries of life, 
because for more than four years Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, thru their acts of 
war, have been blockaded, bottled up and cut off 
from all commercial intercourse with the bellig- 
erent nations and to a very large extent with the 
neutral countries, Whatever effect, therefore, will 
be felt in the world’s market as a result of a 
collapse of the credit structure of the nations 
comprising the Central Powers has largely if not 
entirely been discounted. 

Our problem, therefore, is very largely one of 
strengthening the financial and credit structures 
of our European Allies and of the neutral coun- 
tries and in supplying their needs. This. involves 
a liberal extension of credit on the part of our 
bankers and business men. It means that we must 
do business on a broader seale than ever before, 
and, fortunately, we have the financial machinery 
to enable us to undertake this task with reason- 
able assurance of success. But, unaccustomed as we 
are to operating on such a broad scale, the closest 
codperation of bankers and business men and the 
exercise of conservatism and an adherence to sound 
economic theories and fundamentals are essential. 
Coéperation means that labor and capital must 
work together in harmony and that there must be 
avoided any overproduction or any other develop- 
ment that would make for business discord. 





MILLS OPERATE ON SMALL PROFIT MARGIN 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The average cost per 
thousand feet of manufacturing hardwood lumber 
at the mills of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., Gideon, Mo., and of selling their out- 
put at the general sales office in St. Louis for the 
ten months of this year ending Oct. 31, was $26.66, 
according to a cost sheet carefully compiled under 
the direction of W. P. Anderson, president. The 
average selling price during this period was $29.69, 
leaving a balance of $3.03, out of which taxes and 
interest on the investment must be taken, making 
the profit to the company about $1.50 a thousand 
feet. 

Mr. Anderson cites these figures to show on what 
a small margin of profit the mills are now operat- 
ing and how it is impossible to reduce prices so 
long as the present scale of wages and other ex- 
penses of operation remain unchanged. ‘‘On the 
basis of the high rate of wages the Government 
expects us to pay for labor, we must get as much 
as, if not more, than we now are getting for our 
lumber,’’ said Mr, Anderson. 

The cost sheet of the Gideon-Anderson Co., show- 
ing the cost of each item for this year, the average 
for the year and the average for 1917, is given be- 
low: 


Jan. Feb. March April 
DER CULCING..... ..0.0 0008s $5.82 $3.65 $3.77 $4.15 
Mill overhead ......... 1.72 BS 88 73 
Loading logs ......... ~ 97 80 81 83 
Freight on logs......... 3.79 3.41 $.11 8.85 
Cutting and hauling..... 9.05 7.23 7.35 8.49 
MED. g o°5 So's woe ne .74 61 .63 .62 
0 ee er 3.94 1.38 1.12 1.69 
| ee ere re 3.84 1.29 98 91 


Total cost of manufac- 


year being $6.29. The cost of labor this year is 
about 35 percent greater than in 1917. 

Mr. Anderson believes the cost of operation will 
show a slight decrease in November. This is: due 
to the fact that the labor has become more efficient. 
Older men who were in the draft of Sept. 12 have 
had their minds on the war and the possibility of 
being called. Now that these have been dispelled, 
their work is of a higher grade. Even with this 
increase, the margin of profit will be too slight to 
permit of any cutting of prices, and Mr. Anderson 
will suspend operations rather than operate at a 
loss. 

Mr. Anderson is decidedly optimistic as to the 
future and believes that the demand for all lines 
of hardwood will be so great that it will not be 
necessary for any manufacturer to sacrifice his 
lumber in order to make sales. 

The company operates two mills at Gideon, with 
a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day. Its out- 
put consists of gum, cypress, oak, maple and elm. 


LOB PF 


PROMINENT Louisville (Ky.) hardwood manu- 
facturers in a recent discussion of the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber finally decided that it had been 

Average for 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 1918 1917 
$4.: 4 $3.56 $3.21 $3.11 on $4.72 

OE .74 ‘ 
21 1.28 1,00 B 
é 8.18 4.66 2.0 
8 


2 “~- 
8.78 9.24 8.09 7.82 36 8.49 8.01 5.86 
72 88 .84 1.00 93 82 -79 .76 
1.29 1.50 1.59 1.72 1.48 1.44 1.52 1.26 
59 68 1.29 1.84 1.59 1.83 1.10 98 


turing and selling. .$29.87 $19.06 $14.60 $21.27 $21.54 $23.47 $22.77 $23.73 $20.33 $20.75 $21.56 $16.37 
4 


ee 


-00 5.00 5.00 5.00 


5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 4.00 


Total cost .......... $33.87 $24.06 $19.60 $26.27 $26.54 $28.47 $27.77 $28.73 $25.38 $25.75 $26.66 $20.87 
27.72 ,, ) sik we 


Net selling price...... 21.78 30.81 30.27 


It will be noted that the total cost of manufac- 
turing was the highest in January, when, includ- 
ing stumpage of $4, it reached the peak of $33.87. 
The selling price was $21.78 for that month, show- 
ing a loss of $12.09 a thousand feet. This was an 
unusual condition, due to the severely cold weather, 
interfering greatly with operations. The total 
average cost for 1917 was $20.37, the increase this 


we 


» 

29.18 30.00 30.37 31.61 20.31 29.69 
costing about $10 a thousand feet more to place 
lumber on sticks than it did before the war. In 
the early stages of the discussion several men 
stated that production had doubled, but after thoro 
discussion of production costs it was decided that 
lumber ready to ship was today costing just $10 a 
thousand feet more, as an average, than it did four 
years ago. 
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PROPHESY ON INLAND EMPIRE TRADE 


Lumbermen Hold After-War Busi 
Bright—Characteristic Opinions 





Pr ts 


to 








SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 30.—Local lumbermen 
are somewhat divided as to opinions of the future 
of the trade, but all are unanimous in believing 
that the demand for lumber will be heavy trom 
early spring on. The differences come in what the 
situation will be as to prices, wages paid employ- 
ees, hours of work, and the way labor released trom 
the army is distributed. 

C. D. Hudson, manager of the Trout Lake Lum- 
ber Co. at Trout Lake, Wash., has closed down his 
mill for the season after a most successful run. 
He has moved with his wife and family to Spokane 
and will attend to the marketing ot the surplus 
cut for the present. He will not reopen the piant 
before spring. Said Mr. Hudson: 

It has been a hard season from the viewpoint of 
labor and markets. Wages have been so high that 
now a truck driver is apt to get more wages than the 
manager of a plant, in some instances. [| think tho 
that spring will change all this. I look for wages to 
settle back to a normal basis where there will be some 
margin of profit for the manufacturer. Most of the 
men realize that the present wages have been only a 
war-time emergency matter and are reaping the profit 
while they may. The men, 1 think, will stick with 
the employer, even when the readjustment time comes. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., at Potlatch, Idaho, 
has reduced its forces to one shift, while the same 
company’s mill at Elk River, Idaho, has shut down 
completely for the winter. F. C. Kendall, Spokane 
manager of the retail end of the Potlatch business, 
is of the opinion that the improvement in the lum- 
ber business will not make itself felt until spring. 
Said Mr. Kendall: 

There will be no extensive building until spring un 
less it is railroad construction. 1 look for the mills 
to operate only on a small scale during the winter, with 
a limited output. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch 
company, believes that the demand for lumber 
will open up the industry to such an extent that 
it will absorb much of the surplus labor that will 
be thrown on the field after the closing of the war 
industries. Said Mr. Laird: 

I do not think that the normal conditions of the 
industry can be resumed until the demobilization of 
the army has been carried out and the labor more uni- 
formly distributed. I believe, however, that there will 
be a gradual, healthy pick up in the trade, due to the 
fact that building everywhere will become more and 
more active as the weeks pass. The demand for lumber 
should be good. Optimism should prevail, but not of 
the boom variety. 

R. B. Canfield, of Spokane, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., is decidedly 
optimistic for the lumber business now that peace 


is here. He said: 
We should expect a good demand from now on. 
The heaviest part of this, however, will not come 


until after business concerns have taken their inven- 
tories the first of the year. IL look for prices to take 
another step higher before they go lower. The same 
prices which have prevailed in this territory for six 
months still hold good. I expect a heavy export trade 
not only with Europe but with China and Japan, from 
which we have been shut out for many months because 
of a lack of ships. 


Huntington Taylor, manager of the Rutledge 
Timber Co. mill at Coeur d’Alene, expects to close 
the plant about Jan. 1. The mill is now running on 
one shift. Said he: 


Our special efforts now are being put on our logging 
side of the business. Logging operations are going 
along smoothly, altho we will soon be shut out of 
Marble Creek. I am optimistic as to the general lum- 
ber industry of the future and believe that prosperity 
will come soon. 





PINE LUMBER PRODUCTION DECLINES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 4.—Production and 
shipments of lumber reported by ten northern pine 
mills for the week ending Nov. 23 showed some 
decline from the previous week, but orders gained 
a little. Production was 1,258,079 feet of lumber 
and 145,600 lath for the week, compared with 
1,779,232 feet of lumber and 118,350 lath for the 
week ending Nov. 16, Shipments for the week were 
4,212,160 feet of lumber and 706,650 lath, com- 
pared with 4,371,859 feet of lumber and 576,100 
lath for the previous week. Orders received 
amounted to 1,436,761 feet of lumber, compared 
with 1,004,000 feet for the week ending Nov. 16. 
The figures are made public by the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





TEXAS CITY BANS WOOD PAVING BLOCKS 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 4.—Wood blocks for pav- 
ing received a serious blow a few days ago in the 
decision of Street Commissioner Otto Lang, of 
Dallas, to do away with all wood block paving in 
that city.. He announced that the wooden blocks 
would be supplanted by bithulithic. 

During a recent rain storm about half of: the 
wooden block paving on one street was washed 
away. Several new thousand new blocks were or- 
dered, but these will be kept for repairs on other 


streets until all the block paving has been re- 
moved. 

According to Commissioner Lang, wood block 
paving maintenance is costing the city of Dallas 
about $3,000 a month. Three gangs of men are 
constantly busy repairing the pavement and Com- 
missioner Lang says that in the course of a year 
or two the cost of maintenance will amount to 
more than the repaving. 

Referring to wood blocks, he said: 

It is the most expensive paving we have and as 
we already have the concrete bases, we believe it 
is much better to repave the streets with a bithu- 
lithic surface. This pavement will not cost nearly 
so much and the maintenance is small. 


LUMBERMEN LEAD IN WAR RELIEF WORK 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 4.—Lumbermen of this sec- 
tion are continuing to lead the procession of 
workers in devoting their time to war and war 
relief activities. The Christmas roll call cam- 
paign of the Red Cross for the southwestern divi- 
sion, including Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas and Texas, is in charge of B. F. Bonner, 
vice president of the Kirby Lumber Co. His lieu- 
tenants are F. J. Womack, of the Trinity River 
Lumber Co., and Rodney Browne, of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. In the various counties and districts 
of the State prominent lumbermen are in charge, 
two well known executives being Albert Steves, jr., 
of San Antonio, and E. L. Kurth, of Keltys. 


GIANT OAK ATTAINED GREAT AGE 


ASHTABULA, OnI0, Dec. 2.—The accompanying 
illustration shows a magnificent white oak tree 








that until last December stood in Rome Township, 
Ashtabula County, admired of all beholders. 


The 








HUGE OAK ESTIMATED TO BE 700 YEARS OLD 


trunk measured about sixty feet to the first limb. 
An enlarged, framed picture of this tree hangs in 
the office of the Dodge Bros. Lumber Co., of this 
city. The little girl seen in the picture is Frances 
EK. Dodge, daughter of W. L. Dodge, secretary of 
the company. The tree was estimated to be about 
700 years old. Attention is directed to its massive 
base and far-spread roots, striking deep into the 
earth and enabling the tree to withstand the storms 
of centuries. But few of these large oaks are left 
standing on the Western Reserve, most of them 
having been felled years ago for staves and ship 
timbers. 


LUMBER AND SHINGLE CUT ESTIMATE 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 30.—An estimate of. the 
lumber and shingle cut of Everett mills. during 
1918 places the total lumber cut at 493,000,000 
feet and the number of shingles at 800,000,000. 
Figures in detail are as follows: 











Lumber, ft. Shingles 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co....200,000,000 .......... 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.. 25,000,000 90,000,000 
Canyon Lumber Co......... ! |}. Beer. 
Fred K. Baker Lumber Co... 4,000,000 100,000,000 
TOT OE OT Oy a eee 75,000,000 
CAMINO RMN: NSO o'0 0'0-00656 ¥0'8 SE MUDAD: winescnss'ss 
SEU EUONE METUIEEO SID, 6400400 9004449 0% 75,000,000 
BI UENO SON 5 b's dc 0's ec cess ane 40,000,000 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co..... BODO O00: 56 6cccwc.e 
SEMRGEO MEMENTO GID 5 0 0:00:00. «45904050 50,000,000 
oO i ot ae ee rere 200,000,000 
movinson: Bits. Co. .... 4. siesss BEND MOD. - svete seses 
MeasiGe- BHINTIO CO.6s isc0ss acicndeocws 105,000,000 
Walton Lumber Co......... 30,000,000 
Crown Lumber Co.......... 75,000,000 
DEAINAINOO SUTIREINO 9006 5 5:hck 0-6 409.0% bie 65,000,000 

BRIN ccsenaans sasase 493,000,000 800,000,000 





ASININE ACTS OF COAST LABOR COUNCIL 


Formally Condemns Approved Projects—De- 
mands Vicious National Measures 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—Once more the Se- 
attle Central Labor Council makes a spectacle of 
itself. In a session that lasted until long after 
midnight it condemns the resolutions passed at the 
recent meeting of lumbermen in Portland, Ore.; it 
opposes the sale of the Siems-Carey properties; it 
insists that America instantly withdraw its armies 
from Europe and Siberia; it demands that the mil- 
itary organizations on American soil be demobilized 
immediately; it condemns the editor of a local 
newspaper for speaking his mind about the Mooney 
disturbance in New York, and urges the Federal 
prosecutor to proceed against the editor and his 
associates for trying to incite riot in Seattle; it 
demands a general amnesty for political prisoners 
of the war, including all I. W. W.; it indorses a 
candidate for commissioner of the port of Seattle; 
and finally it adopts a report favoring the estab- 
lishment of the Trades Union Savings & Loan As- 
sociation. Copies of the resolutions which were 
drafted with a view of directing the movements of 
President Wilson, the cabinet, the American Con- 
gress and the Allied governments in Europe were 
sent forward by telegraph. 

In the view of the labor council the country will 
not be safe if the recommendations adopted by 
west Coast lumbermen in Portland Nov. 16 are per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. The council, in partic- 
ular, objects to this paragraph: 

The Loyal Legion having demonstrated its value 
in time of war, we favor its continuance in time 
of peace as a means of conference and understand- 
ing between all engaged in the manufacture of logs 
and lumber, provided it agrees to the principle of 
the open shop. We request the continuance of the 
present military organization directing the Loyal 
Legion, under Gen. Disque, during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

In the opinion of the labor council the continua- 
tion of the Loyal Legion in peace times would con- 
stitute a direct threat of military control of the 
lumber industry. 

Likewise, it fears that the sale of the spruce 
properties in the Olympic Peninsula, including the 
sawmills, logging camps and railroads built by 
the Siems, Carey-H. 8. Kerbaugh Corporation, 
might contain the elements of a ‘‘ gigantic graft,’’ 
and it insists that the properties be operated by 
the Government as public utilities. 

It believes that the maintenance of armed forées 
in Europe and Siberia is a ‘‘menace and grave 
danger’’ to the President’s peace policy; to be a 
violation of pledges of the right of self-determina- 
tion to small and weak nations; and it urges that 
the forces instantly be withdrawn so that democ- 
racy may be allowed to work out its own govern- 
mental problems without hindrance. 

Similarly, the labor council demands that troops 
on American soil be demobilized immediately and 
that steps be taken to prevent the use of Federal 
troops in labor troubles. 

A gleam of unconscious humor shines thru the 
laborious work of the labor council. In its en- 
deavor to pillory the offending editor it calls on 
Hon. C. A. Reames, special assistant to the attor- 
ney general of the United States, to take drastic 
action. One of the delegates shouted: 

“*You are certainly a consistent lot. A few 
weeks ago you were out for Reames’ scalp, and de- 
manding his removal; and now you are asking him 
to prosecute cases for you.’’ 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. One 
of the orators was Hulet M. Wells, now under 
prison sentence for conspiracy to oppose the se- 
lective draft. Wells was prosecuted by Reames. 





HOW TEXAS ADVERTISED ITS WOODS 


AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 3.—In 1903 a Texas com- 
mission was organized to see that Texas was prop- 
erly represented at the World’s Fair to be held 
in St. Louis in 1904. The State furnished the 
funds and the railroads contributed a large amount 
of money toward the Texas building at the exposi 
tion. One of the chief exhibits was that of Texas 
woods. Dr. William L. Bray, who was chairman of 
the school of botany of the University of Texas, 
was really responsible for the success of this ex- 
hibit. 

The woods were collected according to counties, 
ranging from the soft woods of east Texas, as the 
sweet gum, to the hard, as the dark ebony of the 
Rio Grande country and the woods of the plains. 
At first small samples were taken and the possi- 
bilities of each discussed. The lumber mills in the 
different parts of the State donated the woods and 
sawed and sent the best samples for the exhibit. A 
shop was established in Austin where the pieces 
were dressed and the carving done. The work was 
earried out according to the suggestions of several 
different men. 

This exhibit was sent to the -World’s Fair at 
St. Louis in 1904. It excelled all other displays 
of woods and took the gold medal. Afterward it 
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was sent to New York, Chicago, Baltimore and all 
the large cities of the North to advertise Texas 
timber. There were 300 kinds of wood in this 
exhibit. Besides the large samples of different 
woods, there are large pillars; a door; a stairway 
having seventy-five kinds of wood, with every round 
made of a different one. One of the prettiest 
pieces 1s a carved archway having the Texas long- 
horn in its design. Before this collection was made 
there was little sale for any Texas woods except 
southern pine. After this exhibit the sales went 
into the millions, and many different woods came 
on the market. After the collection of Texas 
woods had been displayed thru the North it was 
donated to the school of ootany of the University 
of Texas. 


NORTH CAROLINA CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


NorFouk, VA., Dee. 2.--Reports from forty-two 
standard mills show that their shipments exceeded 
their production during October by 8,500,000 feet, 
the stock on hand on Nov. 1 of these mills being 
120,284,000 feet, or less than 3,000,000 feet per 
mill. These figures are important, for they demon- 
strate that beginning with this month small stocks 
were being carried and with further restrictions 
as to shipments removed these stocks were further 
depleted. Production during November was no 
larger than during October. Reports from about 
twenty mills show the cut in October, 1918, was 
about two-thirds as large as in 1917, while the ship- 
ments from these mills in 1918 were 16,850,000 feet 
as compared with 18,750,000 feet in 1917. 
Reports from twenty mills show them oversold on 
rough lumber on Nov. 1, 19,300,000 feet, as against 
17,950,000 feet on Oct. 1, with a surplus of 8,166,- 
000 feet of Nos. 1 and 2 boards, red heart and 1 
and 2 bark strips, as compared with 9,300,000 feet 
surplus on Oct. 1. In dressed lumber these same 
mills were oversold 3,950,000 feet on Nov. 1, as 
against 2,800,000 feet Oct. 1. The stock on hand 
of these mills on Nov. 1 was 33,838,000 feet, orders 
44,979,000 feet, as compared with stock on hand 
Oct. 1 of 41,505,000 feet and orders of 50,170,000 
feet. It would appear therefore that the mills had 
sufficient business to keep them busy for the balance 
of the year in both rough and dressed lumber and 
in view of the absence of fear of large accumula- 
tions because of reduced output their optimism at 
this time under a dull market is not hard to com- 
prehend. 


URGES FARMERS TO RAISE WALNUT 


CoLumBIA, Mo., Dee. 2.—Prof. Frederick Dun- 
lap of the Forestry Department of the University 
of Missouri has issued an appeal to the farmers of 
Missouri to set out walnut trees, pointing out that 
there will be great need for this wood, in view of 
the fact that so much has been cut in America in 
the last four years for gun stocks. 

Prof. Dunlap estimates that from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 feet of black walnut logs is now on the 
way to sawmills over the country, and in addition 
enormous amounts of logs are in hands of the mills. 
Also proportionately large amounts have been re- 
fused because of failure to meet Government de- 
mand. The result has been, Prof. Dunlap says, 
that the plea ‘‘Buy walnut furniture’’ is now 
being heard. 

Besides gun stocks, walnut has been found to be 
the best sort of material for airplane propellers. 
Fence posts made of walnut are durable and a tree 
is ready for this use when about 10 years old 
Prof. Dunlap says. 


WILLOW NEEDED FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Mapison, WiIs., Dee. 4.—Turning willow bolts 
into wooden legs so that disabled soldiers may 
have all the artificial limbs they need is one of the 
latest activities of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin. 
At the request of the surgeon general of the army 
the laboratory is experimenting on the artificial 
seasoning of willow in order to speed up the proeess 
and avert the threatened shortage of necessary 
wood. The Government is employing contractors 
to go thru the country and buy up whatever suit- 
able willow they may find. 

This artificial process turns out willow thoroly 
seasoned in from sixty to seventy days, whereas 
the natural process takes from three to five years 
for completion. Willow is the best wood for the 
manufacture of wooden legs. 

The seasoning is a question of determining the 
form in which the material may be dried to best 
advantage and what the dry-kiln conditions should 
be respecting the temperature, humidity, circulation 
of air and method of piling. The wood is cut in 
bolts from 38 to 40 inches in length and split in 
quarters for shipment by the farmers. When the 
bolts are received at the laboratory they are rough- 
turned, that is, they are sliced into as nearly cylin- 
drical shape as possible, hollowed out and cut 
down so as to eliminate in the drying process all 
unnecessary wood and to reduce the block as near- 
ly as possible to its final size and shape. 











WOOD'S PART IN GRANT MEMORIAL 


Site of U. S. Grant Marriage to Be Reclaimed— 
Structure Is Well Preserved 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—In the heart of what is 
now one of the busiest wholesale and manufactur- 
ing sections of St. Louis stands what was once the 
family mansion of Col. Frederick Dent, where his 
daughter, Julia, became the bride of Lieut. U. 8. 
Grant, afterward the commanding general of the 
Union forces during the Civil War and President 
of the United States. The marriage took place 
there Aug. 22, 1848. How many years previously 
the building had been erected no one knows. 

The building presents a forlorn and dilapidated 
appearance, but is gradually being reclaimed 
thru the efforts of an organization known as the 
Grant-Dent Memorial Association, whose object now 
is to make of the historic old place a museum and 
shrine for soldiers of the Civil War. The building 
formerly was the property of the board of educa- 
tion, and when it was sold at auction the property 
was bid in by John H. Gundlach for sentimental 
reasons. It was turned over to the association for 
the exact price he paid, $4,325. 

It is what is called a fourth class structure. 
While the outer walls and foundation are of brick, 
wood enters everywhere else into its construction. 
The old-fashioned outside wooden blinds are in a 
remarkable state ot preservation and all the wood- 
work as well. The building is but another tribute 
to the lasting qualities of wood construction. 

Wood is to play an important part in the trans- 
formation of this historic structure to a memorial. 
The building, which is two stories and a half high, 
is to have a roof of real wooden shingles. This 
has been made possible thru the generosity of 
two St. Louis lumbermen whose faith in the utility 
and durability of wood is supreme. The required 


number of shingles, 25,000, have been jointly do- 
nated by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
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Seidel Lumber Co., and Henry Nabers, president 
of the Charles Nabers & Sons Lumber Co., each 
making a personal gift of 12,500 shingles. It will 
be interesting to note that these shingles will be 
cedar British Columbia clears XXXX from the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. Seidel, who has shown strong attachment for 
wood on numerous occasions, is also attached to 
the Grant-Dent home for personal reasons. Mr. 
Seidel lived in this home four years of his boyhood, 
from 1870 to 1874. 

Still another St. Louis lumberman has a sen- 
timental connection with the historic building. He 
is W. L. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
who was born there. Because of this, Mr. Boeckeler 
has contributed $100 to the association as a fund 
to be used in its maintenance. 

This once fashionable abode of Col. Dent is at 
the southwest corner of Fourth and Cerre streets. 
The Missouri Historical Society placed a tablet in 
front of the building several years ago. R. E. 
Adreon is chairman and F. G. Williamson secretary 
of the executive committee of the Grant-Dent Mem- 
orial Association. 





WINTER BARGE SERVICE ON MISSISSIPPI 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—Col. McD. Townsend, 
who resigned as president of the Mississippi River 
Commission at the outbreak of the war and organ- 
ized the 12th Engineers, which he took to France, 
is again to head the commission, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Bixby, who has been transferred to 
Chicago. Gen. Bixby discusses the Mississippi sit- 
uation as follows: 

The Mississippi River was never in better shape for 
navigation. It is the chief duty of the commission to 
provide a 9-foot channel between New Orleans and 
Cairo, and we have had one for two years. W. 8S. 
Mitchell, district engineer, has maintained an 8-foot 
channel between St. Louis and Cairo. The commission 
has expended approximately $6,700,000 the last year 
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in river work. This money was distributed as follows: 
$500,000 for dredging, $3,000,000 for bank revetment 
work and more than $3,000,000 for levees. Some time 
ago Congress passed a general bill providing for the 
expenditure of $50,000,000 for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River over a period of five years, to be 
expended at the rate of $10,000,000 annually, but the 
commission is not always successful in obtaining the 
full appropriation. 

A. W. Mackie, manager of the Government barge 
line operating between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
announces that service will be continued thruout 
the winter. After St. Louis becomes closed by the 
ice, the northern terminus of the line will be shifted 
to Cairo. However, joint rail and water rates will 
be in operation, and it will be possible to make rail 
shipments to Cairo and reload on barges under the 
20 percent differential in rates in favor of the 
river. 


ASSURING THE LOYAL LEGION’S FUTURE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 30.—Warnings were 
issued this week in Bellingham by Lieut. James 
Nolan, A. 8. A. P., against attempts being made to 
discredit the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men and to start an agitation apparently intended 
to affect its stability and continuation as a civil 
organization after the signing of peace. He re- 
minds the Legion’s detractors that the war period 
is still in existence and that it will be until the 
final peace terms are signed, and the lieutenant 
declares null and void a meeting of about forty 
members of one local in Bellingham because it 
was not authorized and ‘‘was brought about thru 
actions which may receive Federal investigations. ’’ 

That the majority of the members of the Legion 
are loyal to the country and are willing to do any- 
thing within reason to codperate with the Govern- 
ment is indicated to some extent by the unanimous 
agreement of the more than 500 members of Local 
No. 53, employed at the Larson plant of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, to continue in the Legion 
until peace has become a fact, unless honorably 
discharged before that time. This local is highly 
praised by Sergt. R. E. Barrick, inspector, who 
says that some of its members have worked all 
night after having done a full day’s work in order 
that there might be no interruption in the produc- 
tion of airplane or ship material. 








BIG PROJECTS NEAR REALIZATION 


PAWNEE, La., Dec. 2.—J. H. Kurth, jr., treasur- 
er and general manager of the Vernon Parish Lum- 
ber Co., has received from the secretary of State 
a certificate authorizing an increase in the capital 
stock of his company to $600,000. The Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co, (Inc.) recently succeeded the 
Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., having taken over its 
plant and timber holdings at this point, and Mr. 
Kurth announces now that active building opera- 
tions will begin early in January on the new two- 
band mill and town in Vernon Parish that will be 
the site of future operations of the company. A 
big tract of high grade longleaf southern pine tim- 
ber in Vernon Parish recently was acquired by the 
Vernon Parish Lumber Co. and the new mill that 
is to be erected for the purpose of manufacturing 
this timber will be one of the most modern in this 
section, and the new town, which is to be known as 
Kurthwood, will be a model sawmill town in every 
particular. 


WHOLESALER TURNS MANUFACTURER 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 2.—W. A. MeKennon, 
president and general manager of the W. A. Me- 
Kennon Lumber Co., for twelve years a prominent 
wholesaler in the southern pine industry, with sales 
offices in Shreveport, has entered the manufactur- 
ing end of the business and has now two first class 
mills running in the shortleaf belt of Louisiana, 
He recently built a circular sawmill at Arcadia, 
La., where he has a planing mill and ample dry 
kiln capacity, and is cutting yard stocks exclu- 
sively. The other mill, completed last week, is at 
Lake End, La., known as that of the Lake End 
Lumber Co, Mr. MecKennon is owner of the Me- 
Kennon Lumber Co, at Arcadia and president of 
the Lake End Lumber Co. The latter is also a 
circular mill, with capacity of 50,000 feet. It is 
equipped with dry kiln and planing mill. 

Mr. McKennon also has jobbing connections with 
several mills in the shortleaf southern pine district 
and has a monthly shipping capacity of from 150 
to 200 cars. He manufactures and buys yard stocks 
and sells exclusively to the retail yard trade. He 
is a lumberman of twenty odd years’ experience, 
Before going into business for himself twelve years 
ago he was at one time general sales agent for the 
Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.), of Beaumont, Tex., assist- 
ant salesman for the Kirby Lumber Co. office at 
Chicago, and spent four years as sales agent for 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport and 
St. Louis. 

J. ©. Bates, an experienced southern pine man, 
is sales manager for the W. A. McKennon Lumber 
Co., a position he has held the last three years. 
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BUSINESS PILOTS CHART NATION'S COURSE 


Industrial War Service Committees Plan for Transition Period— Optimism Is Keynote— Business Leaders Laud 
Merchant Marine and Preach Gospel of Square Deal 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Atiantic City, N. J., Dec. 5.—The great war 
emergency and reconstruction congress of war 
service committees representing 381 American In- 
dustries, or branches of industries, now being held 
here under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is without doubt the 
most remarkable assemblage of business men and 
leaders of industry that America, or the world, 
has ever seen, Numerically it is the largest con- 
vention of its kind ever held, there being fully 
5,000 delegates in attendance. The hotels with 
which this pleasure city by the sea abounds are 
filled to overflowing, and the seating capacity of 
the great million dollar pier, where the general 
sessions are held, is taxed to its limit. Hven more 
impressive than mere numbers is the character of 
the men who have gathered to discuss problems 
of the most vital consequence to the industrial 
welfare of the nation, and the tremendous impor- 
tance of the occasion itself. The delegates come 
from practically every State of the Union, and are 
among the leaders in the hundreds of industries 
represented. In order to facilitate discussion and 
the transaction of business these industries have 
been divided into ten major groups. Wood and 
wood products are embraced in major group No. 6, 
of which W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., is 
chairman, and E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is secretary. The ten major groups are 
subdivided into thirty-five related groups, which 
meet first as separate units for discussion. Their 
findings and recommendations are then discussed 
in meetings of the major groups, and everything 
finally heads up in the general sessions, which are 
addressed by some of the foremost ‘‘captains of 
industry.’’ 

The keynote of the convention was sounded by 
W. H. Manss, director of the war service com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at a preliminary mecting of the secretaries 
of all the war service committees held in the Rose 
Room of the Traymore Hotel on Monday, at which 
he said: ‘‘The motives and purposes of this con- 
ference are to obtain the views of our representa- 
tives of the nation’s industries in order to mobilize 
the forces of industry for the salvation of the 
nation, They must be so broad in their principles, 
conscientious in their conclusions, and clear and 
forceful in their utterance, that they will be heard 
around the world.’’ This preliminary gathering 
was also addressed by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who confined himself largely to 
explaining the machinery of the convention, his 
principal address being delivered at the first gen- 
eral session Wednesday forenoon. Tuesday, the 
opening day of the convention proper, was devoted 
to separate meetings of the various groups. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION 


The vastness of the gathering first impressed 
itself upon beholders when the thousands of. dele- 
gates thronged the great assembly hall at the 
million-dollar pier for the initial general session. 
President Wheeler called the meeting to order and 
explained the causes leading up to the Chamber 
of Commerce having summoned the business inter- 
ests of the country for such a conference, and 
announced the committees on credentials and clear- 
ance and the convention rules. 

Next followed President Wheeler’s address, 
which was a masterly effort and was listened to 
with the closest attention. He evoked great enthu- 
siasm and standing applause when he significantly 
said that the peace council would need a closer 
personal contact with American business than ‘‘the 
counsel of statistics.’’ He declared that the busi- 
ness interests of the United States, in common 
with similar interests of the other nations, should 
be consulted in framing the conditions of peace. 
‘*With this in mind,’’ said Mr. Wheeler, ‘‘on 
Nov. 23 I addressed a letter to the President of 
the United States embodying the following sug- 
gestion and inquiry’’: 

Would it be helpful if American industry should name 
a thoroly representative committee, particularly  in- 
formed regarding the basic industries of the country, 
to be present in France during the course of the peace 
conference and available for counsel on such phases 
of the peace negotiations as may bear directly upon 
commerce and industry? If such a group would be 
useful, great care would be taken to select men having 
the largest vision and the most generous impulses in 
connection with the resumption of industrial activity 
thruout the world. 

The reply received from the President by Mr. 
Wheeler was of a non-committal character, reading 
as follows: 

You may be sure that I would send a message to the 
meeting at Atlantic City if I knew what message to 








send, but frankly I do not. It is a time when we must 
all thoughtfully take counsel and apply the wisest 
action to circumstances as they arise, 1 am, of course, 
engrossed with preparations tor leaving for the other 
siue, L hope that you will extend my warmest greet 
ings to those who will assembie at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Wheeler also touched upon the two main 
divisions of the subject of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment, one deaing with the question of inter- 
national relations and the other with domestic 
affairs. Under the first head he said that failure 
to deal generously in the distribution of raw mate- 
rials will seriously impede the industrial rehabili- 
tation of countries not so fortunate as to possess 
their own supplies of basic materials. 

The delegates especially appreciated those parts 
of his address that suggested fair treatment in the 
matter of cancelation of war contracts, and the 
recommendation that our Government follow some 
such plan as England has put into effect in adjust- 
ing contracts and disposing of materials. His 
suggestion that we should help the newly devel- 
oped industries growing out of the war, so that 
hereafter we may not be dependent upon others, 
was well reeeived, as was also his reference to our 
new merchant marine. 

President Wheeler closed his address with a 
brilliant extemporaneous patriotic appeal to those 
present to rise to the occasion and demonstrate 
their public spirit in the era of reconstruction as 
they have done during the war. 

A long letter from Bernard M. Baruch, chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, was read, in 
which he expressed his appreciation of the hearty 
codperation that had been given him in mobilizing 
industry for the prosecution of the war. His frank 
remark that he was wondering whether a complete 
return to the old, wasteful methods of unrestrained 
competition would be desirable, was heartily ap- 
plauded. The Chair remarked that probably Mr. 
Baruch’s modesty and lack of appreciation of his 
own ability as a public speaker had kept him from 
attending the convention. 

Joseph DeFrees, of Chicago, was made chairman 
of the clearance committee, and John H. Kirby, of 
Houston, Tex., was appointed thereon for group 
No. 6. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The chief feature of the Wednesday afternoon 
session was an address by Director General Charles 
M. Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
who was evidently gratified and inspired by the 
rousing ovation which he received. His talk was 
characteristic, being frank and informal—such a 
talk, he said, as he would make if he were in his 
own office. His view of the ship-building proposi- 
tion is that the ship yards should be kept going 
at full speed, under Government supervision, if 
thought best, or under individual ownership. He 
did not say which he considered the better plan, 
but thought that, whichever plan was followed, 
any loss in building or operating the ships should 
be covered by subsidy to individual owners, or by 
appropriations, to the end that we may maintain 
our high standards of living and wages. Touching 
upon the labor phase, he expressed the opinion that 
individual effort should be made to educate workers 
to see the manufacturer’s side, and that the initia- 
tive of the individual should be cultivated. Mr. 
Schwab spoke in part as follows: 


There are some changes of a general character com- 
ing. One is a change in our social structure. Future 
aristocracy will be based not upon birth or wealth but 
upon what a man has done for his fellows. When I 
undertook the construction of a great American mer- 
chant marine there was just one possibility of suc- 
cess, and that was not thru ship yards, engineers, or 
boiler works, but by appealing to the best energies and 
patriotic endeavor of the citizenship of the country, 
particularly its workingmen. I read in the newspapers 
that there were slackers. A few might naturally be 
expected among 500,000 or 600,000 men. I believed 
that American laboring men would not permit their 
own ranks thus to be discredited, and my belief was 
justified. The workmen were quite alive to their respon- 
sibilities and duties. 

We may construct a hundred million tons of ships 
but they will have no value without ways and means 
for their successful operation. I do not care by what 
plan this is effected, so long as it is economical and 
the necessary loss under present conditions is borne 
by all, just as all share in the benefits. The ships may 
be operated by the Government, or privately under 
subsidy. I add, however, that the development of any 
great enterprise depends upon private enterprise. : 

Labor is another important question. I am one of 
those who believe in the fairness of American labor. 
The only permanent foundation is the economical use 
of everything. Labor or capital organized upon a 
false basis must fail. Some twenty years ago we 
started a series of exploitations, called trusts by 
many, and some indeed had artificial ideas of restrict- 
ing production or increasing prices. You have seen 
them fail and fade away. What has been true of 
capital will be equally true of labor. The laboring 
man must realize that his permanent success and the 


prosperity of the nation must depend upon conditions. 


both of capital and labor that are founded upon 
economic principles. I am not opposed to organized 
labor. I believe that labor should organize in indi- 
vidual plants, the better to negotiate and for the pro- 
tection of its own rights, but organizatiop and control 
ought to be representative of the laborers in those 
plants, men who know the conditions, and not some- 
one in Kamchatka who does not know what those 
conditions are. [I seriously doubt whether in years 
gone by labor has received its fair share of the pros- 
perity of the nation. We manufacturers have got to 
open our eyes to a wider vision of the future with 
reference to our workmen, and devise ways and means 
by which they shall share more equally, not in theory 
but in practice. Many unjust demands will be made 
by labor, as they have been by employers in the past. 
One of the great lessons of the war has been true de- 
mocracy. Let the laborer feel that he can stand with 
his head as high in the air as you and I and say, 
“Tam an American citizen.” 

My work in Philadelphia and Washington has been 
exceedingly interesting. It is interesting and impor- 
tant still, but a few days ago I telegraphed the Presi- 
dent that I felt that having 170,000 employees of my 
own and a monthly payroll of $25,000,000, I could be 
of greater service to the country by retiring from the 
position of director general of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and devoting time to the study of the 
important questions relating to this transition period. 
We must expect troublous times and difficulties, but 
should plunge ahead in full confidence. 

I am an optimist. During periods of depression I 
have never lost faith in the manufacturing or indus- 
trial position of the United States. In 1887, as engi 
neer of the Carnegie Steel Co., I was building a rail 
mill, and wrote Mr. Carnegie that it would produce 
1,000 tons of rails a day. He replied that he agreed 
to the foolish expenditure involved but made it a 
condition that I would never tell anyone we were 
foolish enough to believe that the country would ever 
require 1,000 tons of rails a day. It can now very 
well consume from 20,000 to 25,000 tons daily. Every 
industry has gone forward by leaps and bounds. There 
have been times of depression and reaction, but the 
general trend has been upward. 

After telling some stories, and paying tribute to 
the wives and mothers of the nation, the speaker 
said that the men at home had performed their 
necessary work in connection with the war, but that 
the greatest glory would rest with the men at the 
front. He coneluded with the following telling 
peroration : 

There are two points that I want you to carry home 
with you, whether you come from the plains of Kansas, 
the forests of Oregon or the factories of New England. 
We must all give our best thought and our best 
endeavors. The chief pride comes not from the dollars 
that roll into the coffers, but in the throb and thrill 
of successful accomplishment. Let us go home filled 
with the resolve that we are going to have successful 
accomplishment in honorable endeavor, and let us ask 
our representatives in Washington, from the President 
and the Secretary of Commerce down, to help us sus 
tain the prestige of the American nation, and pledge 
ourselves to treat fairly with that great army of 
workmen who must share with us the happiness and 
prosperity of this great country of ours. 

Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield then 
spoke on ‘‘Our Opportunity and Obligation in 
Foreign ‘'rade.’’ He advised concentrating effort 
upon production rather than reducing wages, and 
advocated laying hold on all that science has said 
or may say regarding industry. ‘‘The world,’’ 
said he, ‘‘has visible need for all its ships for at 
least two years to come.’’ He urged the applica- 
tion of the same principles of the golden rule that 
are enforced in our domestic commerce to our rela- 
tions with other nations, and coneluded by saying: 
‘‘Tf you can leave to your sons as they go about 
the earth the knowledge that America rose to a 
height of marvelous power, financial, military, 
political, industrial and economic, and that she 
used that power to her own good always and for 
the good of the world, then your sons may travel 
over the whole round globe among friends as no 
German may do, everywhere meeting esteem and 
affection. ’’ 


Wednesday Evening Group Conference 

Wednesday evening related group No. 21, com 
prising lumber and its products, except those spe- 
cifically included in other related groups, met in 
the high school building. The chairman of this 
group is J. J. Donovan, president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. The 
conference began with an impromptu song serv- 
ice, using the school song books. Attorney L. ©. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, counsel for a number of 
lumber associations, interpreted the conference 
to indicate that henceforth business is going to 
take more interest in government. ‘‘It does not 
lie within the mouth of any man to criticize Con 
gress,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘if he has done nothing 
to inform and assist Congress.’’ Mr. Boyle gave 
an able review of the Sherman Law, and sug 
gested a definite program for reform, His idea 
was that a representative committee embracing 
all industries should compile and present a com- 
plete showing of the harmful effects of the law 
and outline the changes desired, leaving to Con- 
gress the actual drafting of a bill. He also sug- 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER DIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Burrao, N. Y., Dee. 5.—Maurice A. Wall, who 
was reported to have been injured in battle in 
France, died in a hospital there on Nov. 4, aecord- 
ing to the latest dispatch received by his father, 
J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co. Many conflicting reports have been 
received. He was 29 years old and was a sergeant 
in Co. E, 311th Infantry, with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France. 

[On page 44 of the Nov. 16 issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN was printed a letter to his 
parents from Sergeant Wall, this letter being the 
last direct information they had from their son. 
In that letter he spoke of the strenuous work they 
were doing incident to keeping the Huns on the run 
and expressed confidence that the war soon would 
end. His letter was optimistic and he expressed 
the hope that he might be home by Christmas 
‘‘picking turkey out of my teeth.’’—EprTor. | 





NO CHANGE IN LUMBER BUYING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—There has been no 
essential change in the method to be pursued by 
the Railroad Administration in the purchase of 
lumber and timbers for improvements, construction 
and the like. At the Railroad Administration today 
it was stated that purchasing agents of the various 
roads will be permitted to make their purchases 
where they can do so to best advantage. The 
regional directors and the central headquarters 
here will maintain a measure of control. For 
example, as to prices paid: A local agent will not 
be permitted to pay $10 more for lumber than 
another agent fifty miles away. 

On several occasions the fact has been published 
that local purchasing agents had authority to make 
purchases to cover local needs, but misunderstand- 
ing on this point still seems to exist. The central 
headquarters here will keep in close touch with all 
purchasing officers, who must make regular reports 
as to materials required and bought. 

The rule about railroads purchasing ties only 
on their own lines is still in effect and probably 
will be continued as long as the Railroad Admin- 
istration lasts. Jt has worked satisfactorily. 

There are reports of prospective cancelations of 
orders for car material, but definite information 
is not available. The Railroad Administration has 
not been purchasing very great quantities of lumber 
for improvements, but orders are being placed by 
the several roads constantly. 

Nothing is now being done with regard to build- 
ing cars for foreign governments. Some orders 
were placed on the Pacific coast for lumber for 
cars for the military railroads in France and 
these have been held up. General Pershing will 
not need the thousands of cars ordered. 


~— 


OPPOSE CANCELATION OF CONTRACTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—The shipping board, 
after listening to arguments presented by Pacific 
coast wooden ship builders and representatives of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has re- 
served its decision as to the cancelation of con- 
tracts. Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast association, ‘was advised that a decision will 
be forthcoming in one week. He left for Chicago 
shortly after noon today and will return Monday 
to resume his work here in the interest of the West 
Coast industry. 

Everything possible was done to impress upon 
officials of the shipping board the seriousness of 
the situation created by the decision to hold in 
abeyance all contracts for ships the keels of which 
have not been laid, with a view to their ultimate 
cancelation. Telegrams received today from the 
west Coast state that several sawmills already 
have closed down and that others will follow suit. 

Charles Piez, vice president of the shipping 
board, figures that if the west Coast contracts now 
held up are canceled the settlement will cost the 
Government approximately $10,000,000, and that 
to build the ships will cost double or treble that 
amount. It was pointed out to him that Uncle 
Sam would have the ships, and the economie and 
labor situation on the west Coast would be saved 
if the contracts were carried out. 

Within the last few days the shipping board has 
reinstated contracts for eighteen wooden ships, 
sixteen in Atlantic and Gulf yards and two on the 
Pacific ‘coast. This does not relieve the situation 
materially for the West Coast association. 

The shipping board has announced its decision 
to sell the 3,500-ton Ferris type wooden ships at 
$700,000 each and when purchased in blocks of 
five or more at $675,000 each. Meanwhile there is 
talk of making certain changes in specifications in 
order to make the Ferris type ships more suitable 
for transporting lumber. The West Coast men 





urged that this be done before any of the original 
specifications were completed, and feel that the 
shipping board’s proposal comes too late, since it 
would involve a delay of months, which would make 
the situation worse rather than better. 





HOLDS RATES UNREASONABLE 
[Special a ” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. Dee. 4.—Metropolis (Ill.) 
lumbermen won a ales today when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed down a deci- 
sion in docket No. 9597, involving rates on logs, 
lumber and various lumber commodities from pro- 
ducing points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma to Metropolis. The commission holds: 


That the rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to “the extent 
that they exceeded by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds 
the rates pon rage a maintained on the same 
commodities to Cairo, 


That the rates malls effective June 25, 1918, and 
now maintained, are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed by more than 1 cent per 100° pounds the rates 
contemporaneously maintained to C airo, Hl. 

Reparation awarded to the Metropolis Bending Co. 
on shipments made prior to June 25, 1918, 

The amount of reparation due ean not be deter- 
mined on the records as they stand and a specific 
order will not be issued until a verified statement 
is submitted. The prejudice against Metropolis is 
ordered removed on or before Feb. 1. 

In another decision the commission dismissed 
No. 9480—Jones & Dunn vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co. et al.—in which the 
complainant alleged that the rates on hardwood 
lumber in carloads from Jennie, Ark., to Thebes, 
Ill., and points beyond in the ¢ entral Freight As 
sociation territory are unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudice ial. Complaint 
was dismissed primarily because those filing it 

failed to bring in the director Of railroads as a 
defendant after he had initiated rates in excess of 
those complained of. 

As a matter of fact, the commission finds that 
undue discrimination and prejudice exist against 
Jennie and should be removed. 





LUMBER TO BE STORED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—A statement issued 
today by the Railroad Administration giving a 
summary of the report of the exports control com- 
mittee for the week ended Nov. 25 contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The storage of supplies of war materials intended 
for the use of the allied nations will release valuable 
pier space much needed for other traffic. Considerable 
freight for the account of the British, French and 


Italian Governments on hand at terminals and in 
transit and not needed abroad will be sent to the 
various storage houses. ‘These commodities include 
automobile trucks, barbed wire, empty projectiles and 


shells and lumber. 
The lumber referred to probably is largely air- 
craft material. 





STATUS OF HOUSING PROJECTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Projects to be 100 
percent completed by the United States Housing 
Corporation include the following: 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; Bath, Me.; Bridge 


port, Conn., (No, 102); Charleston, S. C. (No. 18); 
Blizabeth, N. J. (No. 244); Hammond, Ind.; Mare 
Island, Cal. New London, Conn.; Norfolk, Va.; 
(Nos. '150-A ‘and 150-C) ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Puget Sound, Wash. ; Quincy, Mass. ; 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Ill.; Washing 
ton, D.C. (Nos. 54-A, 54-B, 54-D and 27 iC) 


Projects on which construction will aia on a 
reduced scale: 


Alliance, Ohio; Bethlehem, Pa. (No. 24); 
port, Iowa; Indian Head, Md.; Erie, Pa.; 
N. Y.; Niles, Ohio; New Brunswick, N. J 
R. I.; Waterbury, Conn.; Lowell, Mass. ; Portsmouth, 
N. H. (No. 604); Milton, Pa.; Neville Island, Pa.; 
Puget Sound, Wash. (No. 141); Norfolk, Va. (No. 
150-B) ; Sharon, Pa.; Staten Island, N. Y. (No. 130) ; 
Warren, Pa.; Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; Cleveland, 
Tb). (No. 564); Washington, D. C. (Nos. 54-C and 


Projects for which orders have been canceled: 


Butler, Pa.; Elizabeth, N. J. (No. 244-A, 
Eddystone, Pa.; New York (No. 578); 
Ind. (No. 1314); Kenilworth, N. J.; Newport News, 
Va. (Nos. 57-A, B and ©); Pensacola, Fla.; Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Phillipsburg, Va.; Portsmouth, Ohio; 
South Bend, Ind, Stamford, Conn.; Watertown, 
Mass. ; Washington, ‘'D. ae (Nos, 54-F and G and 549); 
Paulsboro, ~m 2: Be Va.; Buchanan, Mich.; 
Charles City, Towa : King ‘Mills, Ohio. 


Projects definitely abandoned: 


Alabama nitro plants, 
cumbia, Ala.; Alton, Ill. ; 


Daven- 
Niagara, 
.; Newport, 


Band C); 
Indianapolis, 


Florence, Sheffield and Tus- 
sethlehem, Pa. (No. 24-A) ; 
Bridgeport, Conn. (No, 102-A) ; Chester, Pa. ; Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. (No. 565); Cincinnati, Ohio (No, 1307) ; 
Dayton, Ohio; Hamilton, Ohio; Lylas, Tenn.; Mus 
kegon, Mich.: New Orleans, La. (No. 722); Water- 
town, N. Y.; New Castle, Pa. ; South Pine, Va. 


EMERGENCY BUREAUS CLOSING UP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—Harry Demuth, 
manager of the Washington office of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau, has shaken the dust of 
the national capital off nis feet and is ‘‘ vacating’’ 
in the North for a few days before proceeding to 
New Orleans and Bogalusa, La. KH. A. Baldinger, 
his assistant, will remain here until Dee. 15, when 
Arthur Hartman will be in command of what is left 
of the Washington office and look after odds and 
ends until its work is closed up. The office has been 
merged, physically, with that of the Georgia-Florida 
Kmergenecy Bureau, under command of Roland 
Perry, and the more elaborate rooms subleased to 
other parties. 

A decision has been reached to discontinue the 
Washington office of the Fir Production Board 
Dee. 15. Lynde Palmer will be on the job vir- 
tually until Jan. 1 cleaning up loose ends. After 
Dec. 15 the office will be merged with that of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which will 
be maintained here for the present. The Fir Pro- 
duction Board, of course, is a Government organi- 
zation and Uncle Sam has stopped 
lumber orders. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A RETURNED SOLDIER 

SopertTon, Wis., Dee. 3.—Maj. Joseph Trainor, 
who until a little more than a year age was plain 
Joe Trainor, lumber grader for the Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co., of this place, ‘‘ blew in’’ 
yesterday fresh from the battle fields of northern 
France. Maj. Trainor literally jumped from a 
lumber pile into the ranks and out of the ranks 
into a commission. 

Shortly after the United States entered the war 
Maj. Trainor decided to take a personal part in 
arguing the kaiser out of his dream of world con- 
quest. He laid down his rule and marking stick 
and joined the Forest County company, which was 
made up largely of young and enthusiastic men 
who had been engaged in the lumber business. He 
went with his company to Camp Douglas, Wis. 
Krom there he was sent to the first officers’ train- 
ing school at Camp Sheridan, where he won a eap- 
taincy. He was sent overseas immediately. His 
first service abroad was that of personnel officer. 
Later he was sent into the line in the Chateau 
Thierry sector with the First American Division. 

Then followed his assignment to the gas branch 
of the service and his promotion to the rank of 
major. He was subsequently transferred to the 
American divisions brigaded with the British and 
took part in the last memorable battles at Kemmel 
Hill and St. Quentin. He had just been assigned 
as instructor in gas in an American school for 
officers and was in Paris en route to the United 
States when the armistice was signed. 

Maj. Trainor says that in all his travels he has 
seen nothing that looks better to him than a saw- 
mill operation. He has been assigned to collabo- 
rate in the preparation of a history of the gas 
defense and as soon as that is completed, he says, 
he will renew his acquaintance with ‘‘Old Faith 
ful’’ hemlock again. 


allocating 





FORESTRY BATTALIONS DEMOBILIZING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—It is authoritatively 
announced here that the plan to send additional 
battalions to the forestry regiments now in France 
has been abandoned and that demobilization of 
the forestry replacement battalions now in train- 
ing at Camp Forest near Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
begin this week and will be completed by Christ- 
mas. It is understood that one reason for not 
sending any more forestry engineers to France is 
that the French Government has declined to per- 
mit any more timber to be cut from its forests. 
The famous French forests have been sadly de- 
pleted during the four years of war. A detach 
ment of forestry replacement troops were under 
orders to sail for France on Nov. 12, but the sign- 
ing of the armistice on the 11th he id up the orders 
and the detachment did not sail. 





LUMBER WILL NOT BE DUMPED ON 
MARKET 
| Special telegram to AMERICAN LA) MBERMAN | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—Secretary Baker 
says that lumber and other building material 
owned by the War Department will not be dumped 
on the market. The policy is to hold materials 
until it is determined what the Government can 
use, and dispose of the remainder gradually so as 
to create the least disturbance in the market. 
ee 
Woop SMOKE has been used to cure meat and to 
put bees to sleep, but now a product of southern 
pine distillation is being tried out to protect cotton 
from the boll weevil. If at some future time the 
sawmill manufactures insect exterminator as a side 
line the logging camps could use some of it. 
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HOW A PIONEER EXPLOITED TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Sketch of a Remarkable Factor in kecieveuiee’ Lasher actin ~Radaien of Big Plants and Intro- 
duction of New Woods— Equipment and Personnel Concerned 


OAKDALE, La., Dec. 2.—Success is largely a mat- 
ter of opinion; that is, depending upon the 
standard by which is is judged. Men who have 
amassed much property are called successful by 
most persons; those who have made politics their 
religion and have reached high official position are 
successful in the eyes of those who hold similar 
ambitions; others who have devoted themselves 
to humanity, like the preacher, the teacher or the 
social worker, are envied by another class. The 
man who has made something from nothing by his 
own effort, amassing considerable property fairly, 
who has been a doer of good to his fellow man and 
thus made many friends; who has used what he has 
made to live wisely and help others, judged by any 
sane standard may well be termed successful. Such 
aman is the subject of this sketch, a loyal Ameri- 
can and a prominent lumberman. 

Albert Deutsch, president of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, pioneer hardwood 
manufacturer in three States and now president of 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), of Oakdale, La., 
with offices at Oakdale and San Antonio, Tex., 
undoubtedly is one of the best liked and most re- 
spected hardwood manufacturers of the great lum- 
ber producing South. His is the career of a purely 
selfmade man who did a good job in the making— 
the type of an American boy who early found him- 
self and made friends and fortune, who still is 
active and enjoying the fruits of his ‘labor. 


Three Times a Pioneer 


Like most successful men, Mr. Deutsch is mod- 
est. He does not care to talk about his career for 
publication or for other purposes, but at the in- 
sistence of a representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN he related some of his experiences in the 
more than thirty years since he began the manu- 
facture of hardwoods. The story is interesting 
particularly because Mr. Deutsch was a pioneer in 
his line in Arkansas, in Texas and Louisiana. He 
recently erected a modern double bandmill in the 
last named State, into which have gone the results 
of this long experience. He may well be proud 


of this truly up to date mill, which, next to his 
family, absorbs his attention. As ‘a matter of 
historical interest it is well to state that Mr. 


Deutsch was not only one of the first lumbermen to 
see the necessity for establishing rules for the grad- 
ing of lumber, but he was a member of the first 
committee of manufacturers for drawing up such 
rules. He personally presented the code which 
was adopted at the first meeting of hardwood men 
held for that purpose. But more of that later. 


Early History 

Albert Deutsch was born on a little farm a few 
miles from Corydon, Ind., the first capital of that 
State. He is of French and German ancestry. 
Tho the name is German his blood is three-fourths 
French. His parents were very poor and when the 
little son was but 6 years old the parents moved 
into Corydon, leaving the child with his grandpar- 
ents until they could get a start. He was 8 when 
taken home again. The panic of 1873 caused the 
business failure of his father and the consequent 
hardships made his father an invalid. The boy 
thus was forced to aid in the support of the fam- 
ily, for several younger children had been added. 





He assumed the support of this family until the 
youngest grew up and the parents died, only a few 
years ago. Stimulated by necessity, Mr. Deutsch 
entered business life young and at 21 ran a gen- 
eral merchandise store at Oakland City, Ind. Here 
ensued his first experience in the lumber business. 

The store furnished supplies for a number of 
mill operations in southern Indiana and not long 
after Mr. Deutsch was handling a considerable part 
of the output of several of these sawmills. But be- 
fore he got into the sawmill game he became a 
bridge builder, in which occupation Mr. Deutsch 
declared he met the hardest problems of his life. 
A brief review of this experience will be of inter- 
est here. 


Building Bridges Under Difficulties 


D. J. Mackey, head of the Mackey system of 
railroads, which included four lines, undertook to 
construct a road which was to be called the Evans- 
ville & Richmond. It branched out from the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois at Elnora, Ind., ran thru 
Bedford and Seymour with Richmond as its ob- 
jective. He got as far as Greensburg, Ind., and 
bought the White River Valley Railroad, but did 





ALBERT DEUTSCH, OF OAKDALE, LA. ; 
President Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) 


not continue it to Richmond. He let the contract 
for building the bridges, of which there was a 
large number, to Crisel & Conkey, and this firm 
hired young Deutsch as superintendent. The last 
six months of this work were most arduous, the 
superintendent being in the saddle, eighteen hours 
of the twenty-four. He was then but 26 years old. 

The contract for the work demanded that the 
railroad be completed and working so that a train 
could be run thru Lawrence and Jackson and into 
Bartholomew County by Sept. 20, 1888, or the 
Mackey system would forfeit the $750,000 voted in 


bonds by the counties of Lawrence and Jackson. 
Thru a series of incidents, for which the super- 
intendent was by no means responsible, construc- 
tion of the bridges at one end of the line was 
greatly delayed. Two days before the expiration 
of the contract time he finished a triple-decker, the 
‘¢ Alexander Hills,’’ thirty miles west of Seymour, 
where he was in personal charge. A messenger 
brought him word that a bridge over Sand Creek, 
twenty miles east of Seymour, 400 feet long, and 
two other smaller bridges near were so far from 
completion that there was no chance of finishing 
them on date. This was due to the incompetency 
of the foreman in charge. Young Deutsch hurried 
to the place, a day’s ride, arriving at 2 o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, thirty-four hours before the 
expiration of the contract time. He found that the 
Sand Creek bridge had not been begun, but that 
a start had been made on the second, while the 
third was nearly completed. 

With promptness of action, always characteristic 
of successful men, Mr. Deutsch fired the foreman 
and took charge himself. The crews promised to 
work all night, and the race was on. He told the 
men that failure to finish the bridges on time would 
spell ruin for his employers and himself, and be a 
great loss to Mr. Mackey. Every man promised to 
work all night and all the next day. The two 
smaller bridges soon were completed and at dark 
the combined crews were started at work on the big 
bridge over Sand Creek. Mr. Deutsch scoured the 
country for lanterns and torches to light up the 
place and huge piles of brush and logs made bon- 
fires to help out. The framework was done by 
4 a. m. and the men were allowed two hours rest, 
starting again at 6. 

Sunday was like a carnival day. People rode in 
from both counties to witness the end of the fight. 
It rained and Mr. Deutsch declared that he never 
saw so many white dresses soaked in his life. At 
10 that night, two hours before the limit, the bridge 
was finished. At 11:20 the track had been laid 
and Mr. Mackey was ready with a locomotive to 
run across the bridge before midnight. Thus the 
big fight was won and with it the $750,000 pledged 
by the two counties. The race was won by twenty 
minutes’ margin. This incident is characteristic of 
Albert Deutsch. He has known what he wanted 
and let no obstacle deter him from getting it. 

How He Became a Lumberman 

After this brilliant coup Mr. Deutsch was offered 
a partnership in the firm Crisle & Conkey, who 
were sawmill men as well as bridge builders. He 
declined, but later the firm Crisle & Deutsch was 
formed and Albert Deutsch began his long career 
as lumberman. They operated from three to ten 
sawmills in southern Indiana and this partnership 
lasted until 1892, when the panic caused them to 
cease cutting. 

While still building bridges Mr. Deutsch met a 
wealthy young Englishman named MeMillan, at 
Seymour. He told about the fine timber along the 
St. Francis and Mississippi rivers in Arkansas, 
making a glowing story. This .timber, he said, 
could be bought cheap, and he offered to furnish 
the capital if Mr. Deutsch would go down there 
and get good titles for large holdings and they 
would split 50-50. He declined at that time, but 








LOADING OUT OAK TIMBERS FROM THE BIG TIMBER DOCK AT THE 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM LUMBER YARD OF OAKDALE SAWMILL OF 
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LOG LOADER LOADING WHITE OAK LOGS 


the dream remained and when the panic came and 
Mr. Deutsch did not perceive much future in the 
hardwood business in Indiana, because of the grow- 
ing scarcity of timber, and foresaw the vast re- 
sources and opportunities in the South that needed 
only development, he struck out for Arkansas, then 
virgin territory for the lumberman. He found 
what he was looking for and in 1893 organized 
the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., building a mill at Marianna, Ark., in the St. 
Francis and Mississippi river bottoms. Associated 
with him were T. J. Mason, C. W. White, and H. C. 
Book. 


Introducing a New Lumber—‘‘Satin Walnut’’ 


In those days there abounded in the St. Francis 
basin an excellent quality of red gum, up to that 
time entirely neglected. This at once attracted 
Mr. Deutsch’s attention and he determined to make 
it take its place among the useful woods. He knew 
the uselessness of making it popular under the 
despised name of ‘‘ gum,’’ because of its abundance 
and consequent cheapness, and deciding that 
Shakespeare was right when he said ‘‘A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,’’ he called 
it ‘‘satin walnut.’’ Realizing that a ‘‘ prophet 
was not without honor save in his own country,’’ 
he sent this new lumber abroad to become very 
popular. Not until this wood was nearly exhausted 
was its real value discovered in this country. . Now 
it is very popular and a visit to the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, which is finished thruout with it, will 
demonstrate the great beauty of this rich dark 
wood, that has won favor with builders and lovers 
of fine woodwork. 

Five years later Mr. Deutsch bought out his 
partners and just ten years from the date of the 
organization of the company he sold out to the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, and found himself out of business. This 
was fifteen years ago. He had been manufacturing 
lumber fifteen years and had made enough to retire 
and live in comfort, which he thought to do. The 
fascination of the song of the saw and the smell 
of the dust, however, had worked its spell upon 
him. His health was poor, due to strenuous ex- 
ertion in business, and he made a trip to San 
Antonio, Tex., his first vacation. While there he 
met F. L. Hillyer and J. E. Jarratt, prominent 
Texas lumbermen, and accepted their invitation to 
form a company and buy out the yards of R. H. 
Downman. Mr. Downman owned two retail pine 
lumber yards in San Antonio, which were acquired 
by the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co. Mr. Deutsch 
furnished one-third of the required capital but 
took no active part in the management of this com- 
pany. 

Again a Pioneer—Texas Timber Attracts 


Mr. Deutsch, naturally active, could not remain 
idle, so he soon began to look around for a site 
for a sawmill. He found it in the Sabine River 
Valley in southeast Texas. Here he again became 
a pioneer. In 1903 Texas hardwoods were an un- 
known quantity or, rather, consumers and buyers 
gave them no consideration whatever. His own 
partners as well as friends advised against the 
venture, but he knew hardwoods better than his 
friends did, and he built the mill. The results 
ustified his confidence in his own judgment. Al- 
ert Deutsch helped to bring Texas hardwoods to 
the place they now enjoy in the estimation of the 
consuming trade. He found a better quality of oak 
than that in Arkansas and instead of committing 
‘‘financial suicide’’ he prospered. This mill was 
started in 1905 and cut out in 1914. 


Buys Big Louisiana Virgin Tract 


The war in Europe coming just as he cut out in 
Texas, and because of the general business depres- 





sion and uncertainty, Mr. Deutsch remained inac- 
tive for a brief time, but this could not last; the 
siren call of the sawmill whistle haunted him, and 
in 1915, at the solicitation of the management of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, for 
which he long had cut railroad material, he went 
to central Louisiana and looked over a big tract 
of virgin timber. He cruised it for several days 
himself and determined it to be the best timber 
found in his experience. He bought a tract of 
35,000 acres, and organized the Sabine River Lum- 
ber & Logging Co. The capital stock of the com- 
pany recently has been increased and the corporate 
name changed to Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Ince.). 

There was a good deal of pine in the tract and 
rather than build a pine mil! Mr. Deutsch bought 
the plant of the Bucley Lumber Co., at Mab, which 
had cut out. With this he cut the timbers to build 
his hardwood mill at Oakdale. In this hardwood 
mill he has realized the dreams of a long experi- 
ence in mill construction. It is a double 8-foot 
band mill, with all the labor saving devices and 
methods of good manufacture possible. 

Oakdale is a thriving little city at the junction 
of the Santa Fe and Iron Mountain railroads. 
There also are four big yellow pine sawmills there, 
but Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) have the only 
hardwood operation. The pine mill at Mab is 
about six miles west on the Santa Fe. 


Special Cutting a Feature of the Company 


Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.) devote the mill 
to special cutting. Mr. Deutsch says that he 
has given more attention and thought to the equip- 
ment for special cutting than to any other line at 
this plant. As proof of this it is noted that the 
mill is so perfectly equipped that the full tree is 
handled to the mill log pond and carried up into 
the mill before being cut into lengths. As it 
reaches the mill the scaler sizes the log, cuts it into 





F. L. HILLYER, OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX. ; 
Secretary Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) 


absolute lengths and marks it for the particular 
piece of special cutting it is to go into. In other 
words, the scaler has the bills before him and cuts 
every log to suit the bill. This saves log cutting 
expense in the woods, while it affords the advantage 
of cutting every tree after it comes into the mill 
to suit the bills then being worked on. In this 
connection it is well to note that Mr. Deutsch uses 
a log pond to wash and watercoat his logs rather 
than a system of spraying. He has planned and 
constructed a system of rehaul cables, requiring but 
two men, who are by no means overworked, to keep 
the mill supplied. This invention, made by Mr. 
Deutsch himself, has interested many observers. 

The mill proper is equipped to cut timbers up to 
40 feet in length. The short side will cut up to 
30 feet. Most double band hardwood mills are 
built with the long side at the right, but Mr. 
Deutsch reverses this rule. He figures that in most 
cases the right, or long side, does most of the work, 
so he has put the long side to the left, believing 
that it will increase the capacity of his mill since 
extra long cutting is a specialty, rather than the 
rule. The general arrangement of the machinery 
in this mill must be seen to be appreciated. In 
every case machines are where they. should be in 
order to attain mechanical perfection. The ar- 
rangement for trimming timbers was constructed 
with extra care so that no piece will go thru the 
mills without both ends being trimmed squarely, 
whether needed or not, and the piece is cut to the 
exact length called for. This accuracy is followed 
out in trimming and grading yard stocks. Mr. 
Deutsch is arranging to add a dimension mill in 
the near future, and will thus utilize every piece of 
the log but the bark. 


Same Perfect Equipment in the Woods 


The same perfect equipment in the woods handles 
the logs for both pine and nardwood mills. Not a 
horse, mule or team of oxén is to be found in the 
woods or at the plant. All the logging is done by 
steam power and the yard work by gasoline motor 
trucks. The company lays its own tracks and 
spurs and its equipment consists of three locomo- 
tives, fifty-six log cars, two 4-line Clyde rehaul 
skidders, both built especially for handling full 
length and extra heavy hardwood timber and they 
are reinforced wherever possible. There is one Me- 
Giffert loader and one Russel rapid loader. 


Timber Resources for Many Years to Come 


Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.) have timber re- 
sources to last fifteen to twenty years. About 
60 percent of the hardwoods is oak. Mr. Deutsch 
declares that he has seen no better oak in his ex- 
perience in four different hardwood producing 
sections. The white oak is genuine forked leaf 
white oak of about the same quality as the Missis- 
sippi forked leaf. But his average is better than 
that of Mississippi and Arkansas, he says, because 
he has no overeup or post oak. It is especially 
good for finish and possesses a very close heart, 
allowing always tor boxing the heart in making 
timbers. There are no shakes or splits in the heart 
of this oak, making it particularly valuable for 
timbers. 


Fine Pine Mill at Mab 


A splendid grade of gum and some magnolia, 
beeeh and hickory are found here. Also there is a 
large percent of close grained southern pine that 
is manufactured in a modern way at Mab. In 
pine, timbers and general yard stock are manufac- 
tured in both long- and shortleaf. There is ample 
dry kiln capacity for all the No. 1 and better 
grades. The company is a subscriber to the South- 
ern Pine Association, and it has veen furnishing a 
large amount of material for Government purposes, 
in pine as well as hardwoods. 


Golden Bay (Yellow Mahogany) 

The special delight of Mr, Deutsch is the so- 
called, ‘‘ golden bay,’’ or yellow mahogany. This 
is a light colored, beautiful wood, seemingly a 
cross between magnolia, black gum and sweet gum, 
and grows in considerable quantity in these 35,000 
acres that lie in what is called the east and west 
bay, or Caleasieu Bay, a vast stretch of wild low 
land that no one seemed to desire to invade before 
Col. Deutsch went in. He tells the story of how 
he gave this wood the name ‘‘ golden bay.’’ While 
cruising the timber with an old native, the ‘‘ Aca- 
jian’’ type, he found tree after tree of a wood 
he had not seen before. ‘‘ What is this?’’ he asked 
the native. ‘‘That’s bay,’’ he replied. Every time 
he was asked the question ‘‘What is bay?’’ came 
the reply, ‘‘I dunno; jes’ bay.’’ Because of its 
golden color Mr. Deutsch named it ‘‘ golden bay,’’ 
and because of its fine qualities, especially adapt- 
able for factory work, he ealled it ‘‘ golden bay, 
the yellow mahogany.’’ 

The upper grades are adaptable for a purpose 
where the surface is to be left either the natural 
color or stained, while the lower grades are espe- 
cially useful for the upper class of light colored 
fancy box making, A dry kiln is to be installed 
soon and all the golden bay mahogany will be 
first steamed, then dried right from the steam in 
chambers that will obviate any possibility of stain 
or warping in the process of seasoning. Mr. 
Deutsch expects to have it ready for shipment in 
forty-eight hours after it leaves the mill. This 
dry kiln will be used also for gum and magnolia. 

Mr. Deutsch is president of Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards (Ine.), F. L. Hillyer, of San Antonio, 
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Tex., who is interested with Mr. Deutsch in two 
other companies, is secretary, and J. B. Edwards 
is vice president and general manager. 

J. B. Edwards, Vice President and General 

Manager 

Much could be said about Mr. Edwards without 
doing him justice. He is not only one of the 
youngest but one of the most valuable and highest 
paid sawmill managers in the South—certainly a 
tribute to his ability. He has been with Col. 
Deutsch for two years and formerly was manager 
of the Bucley Lumber Co., at Mab. The company 
showed its appreciation ot Mr. Edwards last Jan- 
uary when it sold him an interest with a director- 
ship and made him vice president. He is a keen 
judge of men, an able manager; a good buyer and a 
good sales manager; all necessary qualifications tor 
such position as ne fills. 

Mr. Deutsch and Mr. Hillyer have been associ- 
ated in the lumber business for the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Hillyer is one of the leading citizens of 
San Antonio, Tex. He is president of the Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Jarratt Co., of San Antonio, Tex., which 
conducts a wholesale and retail lumber business 
from the home office in San Antonio, and president 
of the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co., of San An- 
tonio, which operates a line yard system of thirteen 
country line yards. Mr. Hillyer is a member of 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, a director 
of the Lockwood National Bank and secretary and 
treasurer of Hillyer-Deutsch-Kdwards (Inc.)., He 
was born in Georgia and has been a lumberman all 
his life. Mr. Jarratt retired from the Hillyer- 
Deutsch interests several years ago. 


Twenty-Three Years an Officer of the Hardwood 
Association 


Mr. Deutsch was not only an attendant at the 
first meeting of the hardwood manufacturers, held 
for the purpose of formulating rules for grading 
for manufacture, but he was chairman of the com- 
mittee to draw up and present these rules, and ever 
since the organization of the Hardwood Manufac- 


when we make 
we honestly 
rules. 

And Mr. Deutsch has adhered to that declaration 
ever since. 

The writer was present at the initial meeting of 
the Texas and Louisiana lumbermen Nov. 17, 1917, 
at Lake Charles, La., called for the purpose of 
forming the Southwestern Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, and heard Mr. Deutscu make the above 
statement, and at the same time he made such a 
pertinent address on the value of honesty and 
strict interpretation of the rules of grading lum- 
ber that when the time came for the young organ- 
ization to name a president Mr. Deutsch was elected 
by acclamation. 

The Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club is but a year old, and already its members 
have felt many benefits thru its activities. Meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday of each month, 
and they always are well attended. Problems of 
marketing especially are threshed out with great 


these rules they are worthless unless 
make our grades in accord with such 


the result is ‘that the club is recognized as a potent 
factor in’ the hardwood industry. 

Col. Deutsch divides his time between. San An- 
tonio, Tex., where he resides, and his mills at Oak- 
dale, La. He has a fine family, composed of his 
wife, a son at Culver Military Academy, and two 
charming grown daughters. He is interested in a 
number of civic and business enterprises in San 
Antonio; is a thirty-second degree Mason; a 
Shriner; K. of P.; Elk and, last but not least, a 
Hoo-Hoo. His diversions, aside from these organ- 
izations, consist principally of hunting and fishing, 
he being particularly fond of hunting deer and 
wild turkeys, which still abound in certain sections 
of Texas. 

Albert Deutsch is a man’s man, a good business 
man, and a good citizen. 





ENGINEERING ABILITY RECOGNIZED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 4.—A splendid tribute 
to the ability of Capt. Alfred H. Wright, of the 
20th U. 8. Engineers (Forest), formerly one of 
the best known lumbermen of northern Wisconsin, 
is contained in a letter written by Maj. Coert du- 
Bois, Engineers Corps, who recently returned to 
the United States to recruit additional battalions 
for the forestry regiments in France. A copy of 
the letter has come into the hands of the Milwaukee 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
was written by Maj. duBois to Capt. Wright just 
before departing for the United States. It reads 
as follows: 

MESLAY DU 

Dear Capt, 


MAINE, MAYENNE, FRANCE, Sept. 4, 1918. 

Wricut: It is hard for me to say 
things—decent things—perhaps because I feel too 
deeply. But before I get out of the country IT want to 
tell you how much I appreciated working with you. 
You can not realize the results you accomplished, 
because you were not there to see me and my lack of 
experience in the sawmilling game, struggling along 
alone and afterward with a well meaning electrical 


engineer. 
turers’ Association of the United States he has Then you came and by your technical knowledge, 
served as director or vice president, being vice rustling ability and (by no means least) your person- 
president for Texas at the present time. ality we topped 2,000,000 in July and 3,000,000 ° in 
The nrst meeting of the hardwood manufacturers August. I think the credit is very largely yours for 


was held in the summer of 1895, at the old Gayoso 
Hotel, Memphis. Up to this time there had been 
no rules for the grading of hardwoods which manu- 
facturers had a part in determining. C. F. Liebke, 
of St. Louis; J. H. Himmelberger, of Cairo; Charles 
A. Ward, of Chicago; C. D. Strode, then editor 
of the Hardwood Record; L. Himmelberger and 
Mr. Deutsch were appointed a committee to formu- 
late and present rules for adoption by the new or- 
ganization. At a banquet that evening these rules 
were presented by Mr. Deutsch. His speech on 
this occasion was a plea for recognition of the 
manufacturers and for honesty in manufacturing 
and grading. This address was declared by the 
editor of the Hardwood Record to be the greatest 
discourse on the subject he ever had heard. The 
rules were adopted, the young organization got 
under way, having the usual ups and downs; sub- 
sequently, when amplified in scope, it was renamed 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 


Always a Stickler for Honesty 


The Hardwood Record has preserved what Mr. 
Deutsch said on that occasion and it is of interest 
0 — the following from the verbatim report 

b 











a, Bi 
Vice President and General Manager 


EDWARDS, OF OAKDALE, LA. ; 


benefit to those seeking help and lately one session 
of the meeting has been turned into an open price 
competition plan discussion. Mr. Deutsch left his 
work a few months ago and went to Washington 
for two weeks on behalf of the interests of the 
club. He is loyally supported by the officers and 


that showing, and I do not care who knows it. 

You and I agree on the doctrine “results count.” 
Your work has produced the most tangible kind of 
results and you can be proud of your service in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Sincerely, 
Coert DuBois, Major Engineers, 


It is intimated that when Capt. Wright returns, 
upon the conclusion of his part of the work of the 
American forces in France, he will bear the rank 
of a major. Maj. duBois told of Capt. Wright’s 
recommendation for promotion. 





DRY HARDWOOD STOCKS GROW SCARCE 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Dee. 3.—The November stock 
report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, in addition to the com- 
parison of unsold stocks with those of the month 
before, reviewed in last week’s AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, presents statistics of green and dry 
stocks which, when placed in table form with those 
of the preceding month, which your correspondent 











639,999 feet in ash, 1,037,000 feet in plain and 
quartered red gum, 9,026,000 feet in cypress, 684,- 
000 feet in plain walnut and 198,000 feet in willow, 
and in all of these woods higher prices have been 
established. Sap gum, which has displayed some 
weakness, shows an increase of stocks of 3,837,000 
feet. Some of the other woods that show increases 
of stocks have not, however, displayed correspond- 
ing weakness to the extent that might have been 























ished, in the light of what Mr. Deutsch has has done in the accompanying table, show at a expected. Poplar is a notable example, altho the 
done in the last twelve months to organize the man- glance where the changes have taken place in increase of stocks is but 233,000 feet net, being all 
ufaeturers of Texas and Louisiana for the double — stocks, whether in the green or the dry, and give a in green, while there is a decrease of dry and mar- 
purpose of standardizing their grades and living better understanding of market movements. For ketable stocks. Hickory, also, shows a decrease of 
up to the rules of the parent organization. Twen- example, the general firmness of the oak market as dry stocks, the increase of 46,000 feet in all stocks 
ty-three years ago this summer Mr. Deutsch de- a whole during the last month is explained by the being due to an accumulation of green. 
clared at that meeting: decrease of 5,914,000 feet in the total stocks, and A summary from the totals of green and dry 
mutt us be honest jin making our grades and atick to the slight weakness in plain oak follows the in- — stocks of all the hardwoods shows an increase of 
em. The grades have nothing to do with it. at crease of 814,000 feet in tha ade. ikewise ’ 9 355 4 2e crease .- 
we want to do is to make the same rules, uniform and strencth of aie . + “ ‘ - BF — —— _ 000 foct 4 a 4 -geagtn gy Reims aag yel 
universal, apply alike to this country and others. If g plain chestnut has followed a reduc eet in t ne dry, a net decrease of stocks of all 
rules are lax, the prices will adjust themselves; if tion of 2,868,000 feet in the stocks, and in connec- hardwoods of 14,581,000 feet, about 4.27 percent, 
rigid, the prices will be adjusted accordingly, but tion with the strength and often higher prices of between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. ‘the table of compari- 
other woods are increases of 55,000 feet in cherry, sons, made from the official figures, follows: 
——reen stock— ————Dry stock——— Change in i 
Oak— Oct.1,1918 Nov.1,1918 Det. 1,1! , ——Green stock— ———Dry stock——— Change in 
Quartered white... 1,588,000 v9.00 76,951,000 w08763.000 1994.00 a Oct. 1,1918 Nov. 1, 1918 Oct. 1,1918 Nov. 1, 1918 total stock 
Quartered red 97,000 ‘ 983,000 877,000 — 128,000 PIGIN. POE ..0..saes 1,625,000 1,238,000 8,432,000 8,224,000 — 595,000 
Plain white .. . 18,995,000 21,222,000 55,678,000 54,265,000 + 814,000 Quartered red ..... 505,000 367,000 4,131,000 3,827,000 — 442,000 
sy See 6, 99,000 6,100,000 29,158,000 25,064,000 — 4,293,000 Paotn SAD ....%. .. 7,050,000 = 7, 279,000 30,295,000 33,903,000 + 3,837,000 
White oak bill stock "359,000 461,000 4,180,000 3,765,000 — 313,000 Quartered sap .... 198,000 198,000 94,000 930,000 + 36,000 
Plain black ....... 215,000 276,000 327,000 712,000 + 446,000 
Total oak ....... 27,288,000 28,571,000 94,920,000 87,723,000 — 5,914,000 Quartered black... 22,000 22°000 149,000 150,000 + 1.000 
“ae ND hi5 6 9.94:9 e0 es 2,091,000 2,296,000 6,044,000 3,142,000 — 2,697,000 
iain poplar ........ 8,622,000 9,423,000 16,452,000 15,884,000 + 233,000 : 
Quartered poplar.. 163,000 138,000 331,000 297,000 — 59,000 All gum ......... 11,708,000 11,676,000 51,596,000 52,295,000 + 667,000 
Plain chestnut ... 9,983,000 10,981,000 23,187,000 19,321,000 — 2,868,000 
Quartered chestnut. 865,000 1,003,000 835,000 1,098,000 + 401,000 SUING 6 5:45 aoe 4,713,000 2,099,000 28,376,000 21,964,000 — 9,026,000 
Cottonwood ...+. 1,517,000 1,583,000 9,024,000 9,442,000 + 484,000 Bo | ae aes 415,000 369,000 7,129,000 6,928,000 — 247,000 
TS Fe aa 796,000 1,103,000 7,096,000 6,150,000 — 639,000 MEI CL EG c's Swiss watbwisdet ) wa@er aire 40,000 80,000 + 40,000 
Basswood ........... 1,883,000 2,250,000 3,862,000 4,312,000 + 817,000 Quartered walnut.... ........  sseeseee 104,000 114,000 + 10,000 
SN so ig BE 1,304,000 1,528,000 2,713,000 2,975,000 + 396,000 Plain walnut ........ 39,000 9,000 =: 1,247,000 593,000 — 684,000 
ND ihe x's 44.050) 4 366,000 523,000 1,347,000 1,380,000 + 190,000 Quartered sycamore. ........ 9,000 18,000 46,000 + 37,000 
ere 71,000 14,000 242,000 244,000 — 55,000 Plain “sycamore...... 232,000 54,000 936,000 1,482,000 + 368,000 
ND, oc ons cse nw 140,000 152,000 543,000 469,000 — 62,000 WHHOW 2. cscsseveccee 554,000 438,000 719,000 637,000 — 198,000 
EE aS eke pwns 164,000 460,000 1,163,000 913,000 + 46,000 Hackberry cA aaseeds ae §sasaabus 83,000 136,000 + 51,000 
RES eR etree BVRIOOD ceva: 162,000 — 112,000 Magnolia ........... 192,000 260,000 285,000 326,000 + 109,000 
Gum— Lo eee 1,372,000 1,582,000 6,705,000 6,938,000 + 443,000 
eres red, fig- eee 32,000 802,000 3,185,000 3,638,000 + 523,000 
Pee ahs aire BOD: ives eas 287,000 389,000 + 100,000 Locust ...........+55 16,000 6,000 87,000 110,000 + 138,000 
Plain OT SOS ganna 512,000 559,000 + 47,000 Miscellaneous ....... 684,000 969,000 4,818,000 3, 450, 000 — 1,083,000 
Quartered red, no 
BUMMER tet onea) (X5446654. «Paanahbes 525,000 459,000 — 66,000 All hardwoods... 73,821,000 76,176,000 267,043,000 250,107,000 —14,581,000 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


HOUSE CARPENTRY 


Small wooden houses are easily constructed, but 
there are a few simple rules to follow that must be 
learned before it is possible to make speed. Care- 
ful study of the diagram here given will help young 
carpenters to lay out the work in their heads be- 
fore cutting a stick. 

System is the key to speed. It begins with prop- 
erly placing the different kinds of building mate- 
rials as they are delivered on the ground. In filling 
a sack the things that go in last come out first. 
You don’t want to dig down to the bottom to get 








CUT No, 187 POSTPAID 60 CENTS 


something to use first. Some carpenters start a 
building that way, and they keep on day after day 
digging studding, joists and rough boarding out 
from under piles of flooring and other inside finish- 
ing materials. 

Doing one thing at a time and tailing it up be- 
fore beginning something else saves labor and con- 
fusion. The plans show the number of pieces of 
studding of a certain length that are required and 
they should be squared and piled conveniently at 
hand but not too near so they have to be moved 
again. The same rule applies to joists and rafters. 

Some old carpenters are not sure always of the 
right names for parts of buildings. The diagram 
represents a cross section thru the side of a house 
at the junction of the roof. It shows the different 
parts of the house skeleton and their relation to 
each other. 

The capital letters designate the names of the 
different parts, as follows: 

A—Plate made of two 2x4s doubled and spiked into 
the top ends of the studding. 

B—2x4 studding. 

C—2x4 rafters. 

)\—Narrow roof boards. They are spaced to catch 
two courses of shingles with two rows of nails. 

E—Outside boarding. 

F—Clapboards. 

G—Fascia. 

H-——Quarter round. 

I—Eaves board. 


J—Plancher or soffit. 
K—Shingles. 


SELF FEEDER FOR HOGS 





This hog feeder is 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and. 


4 feet high. It is divided into three compart- 
ments, two large ones and a small division in the 
middle to hold a mixture consisting of charcoal, 
salt, lime and iron sulphate. 

The two partitions necessary to form this 
narrow center line help to stiffen the sides of the 
feeder and to connect the sides with the Bottom. 
If the feeder is intended to stand out in the 
open feed lot the roof should extend out far 
enough to shelter the feeding troughs, 

Hogs know how to mix their own rations bet- 
ter than their owners. No one would trust a 
horse in a feed lot where ten or twenty bushels 
of ground feed lay in a bin with a hole in it, 
but any number of hogs may safely run to a self 





CUT No. 188 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 

feeder and help themselves any time of the day 
or night. 

No one will admit that a hog knows more than 
a horse except the man who has learned hogs 
by breeding them and feeding them successfully. 

A self feeder like this, nicely made and well 
painted, would make a good advertisement for 





This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBEBR- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











a lumber yard. The name of the yard and the 
name of the proprietor should be neatly lettered 
on the roof of the feeder. 


HOMER PIGEONS 


The war did more to encourage the breeding 
and training of homer, or carrier, pigeons than 
any and all other inducements and influences. 
The name ‘‘homer’’ seems more appropriate and 
better adapted than the old fashioned name of 
‘“earrier pigeon.’’ The homing instinct of well 
bred pigeons of this type is wonderful, but they 
never have carried anything heavier than a 








PIGEON HOUSE SHOWING HOMER PIGEONS ON 
THE LIGHTING BOARD IN FRONT OF THE 
ENTRANCE WINDOW. CUT No. 189 
POSTPAID 65 CENTS 


message written on a bit of tissue paper tucked 
under an aluminum leg band. 

Specially trained homer pigeons have been 
known to fly more than seven hundred miles to 
reach their home cots. Instances of flying such 
distances as 100 to 300 miles are numerous. 

When a homer pigeon is taken away from 
home and released it first flies around in circles 
until it senses the direction in which its home 





idee SH “ee 
PIGEON YARD WITH HOMER PIGEON NESTING 
COT IN ONE CORNER, CUT No, 189-A 
POSTPAID 45 CENTS 
cot lies, when it changes its course instantly, 
increases its speed and flies off at a tangent, 
making a bee line for home, and it seldom stops 
until it reaches the home cot. 
The drawing shows a neat, practical pigeon 
inclosure with a small nesting cot in one corner. 





A CLOSER VIEW OF.THE PIGEONS SUNNING 
THEMSELVES ON THE LIGHTING BOARD 
CUT No. 189-B POSTPAID 65 CENTS 


This arrangement is very good for a beginner 
in the pigeon raising business, as it contains 
sufficient nesting room for a few birds, and this 
feature may be enlarged without altering the 
screened yard. 

The frame for the yard is made of 4 x 4 creo- 
soted posts with 2 x 4s for girts and plates. 
This framework is covered top and sides with 
chicken wire netting. The perches are round 
poles supported on stakes driven into the ground. 
The poles are easily lifted off for cleaning, as 
they rest on spikes in the tops of the stakes. 
The spikes fit loosely in the poles, but are driven 
firmly into the stakes. It is a sanitary measure 
to prevent disease by keeping the roosts clean. 


NARROW SNOW PLOW 

Farmers want paths thru the snow, but it is 
too much work to dig them with a shovel. And 
besides there generally are horses in the stable 
eating their heads off in winter and kicking the 
partitions down for exercise. 

Farmers do not need wide paths thru the snow, 
but they like to have them reasonably straight. 





CUT No. 190 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 


A long, narrow snow plow may be guided better 
and driven straighter than a wider one. 

This snow plow is 8 feet long and only 2 feet 
wide at the heel. It is made out of a plank 2 
inches thick, 10 inches wide and 16 feet long, cut 
in two in the middle. It is floored with %-inch 
boards and cleated with 2x2 strips that butt 
up against a 2-inch block that supports the 
steady stake. 

There is a cross brace underneath the floor to 
hold the sides against snow pressure. - 


CATTLE BREEDING STALL 


The development of pure bred beef cattle to 
such large sizes that single animals weigh more 
than a ton has led to many inventions of a heavy 
order to handle them safely. One of the recent 
inventions to facilitate and safeguard the handling 
of a heavy bull while breeding is a heavy rack or 





CUT No, 191 POSTPAID 45 CENTS 


stall to hold the cow and help to support the great 
weight of the bull. 

Its special purpose is to render it possible to 
breed a young cow or heifer to a bull twice her 
size. In the course of breeding to produce certain 
results, such an unequal mating in regard to size 
sometimes becomes necessary. In other cases, even 
when the cow is full grown, it is better to protect 
her if the bull is extra heavy. 

The frame work of the breeding stall is made of 
2-inch plank put together with spikes and _ bolts. 
The mud sills and uprights are 2x12s and the rails, 
including the ramps, also are 12 inches wide. One 
reason for this feature of the construction is to 
prevent spreading. The 12-inch planks are thoroly 
spiked so they stand firmly against side pressure, 
and they are braced from front to back. Owing to 
the open space in the center it is difficult to use 
cross braces or ties. 

A frame that answers for a stanchion is mor- 
tised into the side rails in two or three places, so 
it may be moved forward or backward to fit large 
or small cows. 

A space two feet wide in the clear is allowed for 
the cow. Some cows need more room, but the idea 
is to protect the smaller ones. 


TO PROVIDE FOR RETURNING FORCES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 30.—The problem of 
finding employment for returning soldiers and 
sailors and dismissed industrial workers has been 
taken up by the trustees of the Bellingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce and this community will under 
take to do its part in that direction. President 
C. A. Short has named a committee of seven to 
map out a workable plan. Whatcom County has 
as great a problem of this sort as any other com 
munity, relatively speaking, for it furnished nearly 
3,000 men for the army and navy. 

In this connection the Chamber of Commerce is 
coéperating with the Washington State Land Set 
tlement Association in its 5,000,000-acre settlement 
project in behalf of returning soldiers and sailors 
and American civilian citizens. The legislators-eleet 
of this district are urged to support the enabling 
legislation to be submitted to the State legislature 
next January and they undoubtedly will do so. 
Land settlement schemes may be carried out in 
both Whatcom and Skagit counties, where there are 
immense areas of logged off lands suitable for cul- 
tivation. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


When the Country’s Future Hung in the Balance—Motor Truck Delivering and Care of the 
Motor—Side Lines That Help Advertise Lumber 


Every state in the Union has its own legends 
and stories of great men and great events. Ameri- 
can history is as picturesque as that of any other 
country or people, and in many particulars it 1s 
more so. America was settled by men of courage 
and action. It has been famous for the intelli- 
gence and resourcefulness of its people and these 
qualities have left a deep stamp on American his- 
tory. People with an unconquerable desire for 
liberty, free development, popular education and 
the like are certain to blaze a trail of brilliance and 
originality. Henry William Elson, the historian, 
makes this remark: ‘‘It has been noted by for- 
eigners that no armies ever before went forth to 
battle composed of men so universally intelligent 
as those of the Civil War.’’ This quality stamps 
the American soldier of 1918 no less than the sol- 
diers, North and South, of 1861, and it indisputably 
demonstrated its worth in the quick production of 
fighting men of splendid quality from peace loving 
and anti-militaristie young men of the United 
States. ; 

An unusual amount of attention has been given 
to the history of the Civil War since the United 
States entered the present war in Europe. People 
are eager to learn as much as_ possible from 
all sources about the American temper in times 
of conflict and about the grand strategy of cam- 
paigns. The lessons of the Civil War, of course, 
can not be applied unaltered to our own prob- 
lems. A few days ago I was talking to a veteran 
of the Civil War who told me that one week after 
he enlisted his regiment went into battle. The 
technique of fighting was simpler then than now, 
and his opponents were no better trained than 
he. Now the boys must have spent months in in- 
tensive education before they could be pitted fairly 
against the veteran regiments of the enemy. 


Reminiscent of a Former War 


Illinois had a large and distinguished share 
in the Civil War both by reason of the regiments 
she furnished and by reason of the distinguished 
men she contributed to the leadership of the coun- 
try. I was reminded in a peculiar way of this 
fact the other day when I stopped off at the flour- 
ishing town of Dixon and stayed over night in the 
Nachusa Tavern. This town was named after John 
Dixon, an early settler and a distinguished pioneer 
leader. The Indians named him Nachusa, which 
is said to mean ‘‘ White Head,’’ because of his 
long white hair. He operated the mill and I be- 
lieve owned a ferry across the Rock River, and 
he built the Nachusa Tavern in 1837. It is still 
standing, tho it has been remodeled and enlarged 
a number of times until now it is a modern and at- 
tractive hotel. 

Hanging in the lobby of the tavern is a long list 
of distinguished guests who have stayed at the 
tavern at some time during its long history. Among 
these guests I noticed the names of Abraham Lin- 
coln, U. 8. Grant, Stephen A. Douglas, Horace 
Greeley and Jefferson Davis. There are scores 
of others, but I noted these especially. All five 
were closely entangled by the great events of their 
time. The first two were presidents of the United 
States, the second two were disappointed candidates 
and the last was president of the Confederacy. 
The first three were Illinois men, tho Lincoln and 
Douglas had been born in Kentucky. These two 
seemed strangely fated to clash in their public 
careers. Lincoln, the tall, homely rail splitter, to 
the end of his life was awkward and ungainly. 
Douglas was short and had a natural grace of 
speech and behavior. Both were born in poverty 
and had to struggle hard for education. Lincoln 
became the leader of the Illinois bar, while Douglas 
won earlier preference in politics. Douglas was a 
national figure with a countrywide reputation for 
brilliant political leadership when the famous Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates too place. Douglas was the 
Democratic nominee for senator, while Lincoln had 
been nominated by the Republican party, then but 
2 years old. 


Historic Debate and a Historic Site 


I think the town of Dixon was not the scene 
of one of the famous debates, but the contestants 
may well have stayed there over night during 
the campaign. A certain passage in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s novel, ‘‘The Crisis,’’ describes an 
evening at a tavern during the course of this 
great fight, and it is supposed that Mr. Churchill 
had the Nachusa Tavern in mind when he wrote 
it. It was here, according to Mr. Churchill’s story, 
that Lincoln told his friends he intended to ask 
Douglas a certain question. Douglas as the cham- 











pion of the old doctrine that sounds so strange to 
us, as indeed most old political questions do, that 
the people of a territory had the right to de- 
termine whether that territory should be slave 
or free, accepted the Dred Scott decision of the 
Supreme Court as sound Democratic doctrine. This 
decision affirmed that since slaves were property 
recognized by the Constitution the owners had 
every right to that property wherever they took 
it. This if pushed to its logical conclusion would 
have made the whole United States slave territory. 

So Lincoln asked Douglas this question: ‘‘Can 
the people of a United States territory, in any 
lawful way, exclude slavery from its limits prior 
to the formation of a State constitution?’’ Lin- 
coln’s friends begged him not to ask the question, 
for they said Douglas would say this could be done 
and he would be certain then to secure the election 
to the Senate. But Lincoln was looking beyond the 
senatorial election. He knew if Douglas answered 
in that way he would offend the southern Democrats 
and could never be elected president. So it turned 
out. Douglas reaffirmed his doctrine of ‘‘squat- 
ter sovereignty’? and secured the seat in the 
Senate. Two years later he was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for president, but the 
southern Democrats would have none of him and 








“Begged him not to ask the question” 


withdrew from the convention. The party split 
and put two candidates in the field, Douglas and 
Breckenridge. Lincoln was elected. 


Unhappy Speculation 


If Mr. Churchill is right in making Nachusa 
Tavern the place where Lincoln finally came to the 
decision to ask Douglas the fated question it is a 
historie spot of extraordinary interest. We can’t 
know what might have happened, of course, but 
it is reasonable to guess that this was a critical 
point in Lincoln’s career. With his other natural 
handicaps to political preferment standing in the 
way his public career might have come to an end 
then and there and the country might have been 
deprived of his services during the Civil War. 
It is not unreasonable to imagine the United States 
split up and the great experiment in democratic 
government coming to an inglorious end. North 
and South as two independent nations might have 
developed a state of militarism on this side of the 
Atlantic. Commercial welfare would have been in- 
jured. While slavery was doomed and would have 
disappeared from the South in any event within 
a few years, the fatal results following the division 
of the country would have made the people of 
North America of little if any more world weight 
than the people of South America. Very likely 
Americans would not have been in a temper to 
stake their honor and their resources in the con- 
flict to save civilization in Europe. 

Of course this speculation is idle, for it has 
too little basis in actual fact. But it is easy to 
fix up a series of plausible events hinging on this 
Illinois senatorial campaign that would have set 
back the cause of world democracy by hundreds if 
not thousands of years. In thinking of these 
things I looked around the lobby of the Tavern 
with something like awe. ‘While it has been 


changed so much that I have no doubt Lincoln would 
fail to recognize it could he see it in its present 
state, still the fact remains that he walked and 
talked there at a time when our country’s future 
was trembling in the balance and when he held 
the decisive weight in his hands. At that time 
Lincoln attracted wide attention only because he 
had dared challenge the famous Douglas in de- 
bate, while in our time Douglas’ chief claim to 
being remembered is the fact that he was as- 
sociated with Lincoln. 


A Vivid Lesson in Honesty 


Lincoln’s honesty became a proverb in Ameri- 
can tradition. His honesty alone without his 
splendid qualities of mind would not have made 
him one of the greatest statesmen and _ political 
leaders of all time. And yet without his rugged 
honesty his other qualities would not have saved 
America. Our history is filled with examples of 
brilliant men with surpassing opportunities for 
service who have failed of rendering that service 
because when it came to a test tlicir honesty was 
not robust enough to stand the strain. Personal 
preference, laziness, hope of immediate reward, 
something or other has stood in the way. Lincoln 
threw away what appeared to be his supreme op- 
portunity when he asked his famous question. He 
could not have known what the future held for him. 
He did know that he had a good chance of going to 
the Senate if he refrained from asking his ques- 
tion. But to have refrained from asking would 
have been to betray what he believed to be the 
vital interests of his country. The Realm isn’t 
going to draw an obvious moral at this point ex- 
cept to say again that in the time of war, when 
resources and men are strained to the limit, it 
devolves upon community leaders really to lead. 
Lumbermen are under a deep obligation to bear 
their customers’ interests as a peculiar trust. 
Honesty is not only the best policy in the long 
run, but it is a duty that is paramount whether it 
appears to be of personal financial advantage or 
not. In these times of difficulty America needs 
to have a new and thorogoing idea of honesty and 
of service; and particularly of honesty in service. 


More Angles of Autotruck Delivery 


We seem to have lost sight of the gentle art 
of selling boards while we have taken this long 
detour. But in thinking of Lincoln and the great 
crisis of his time in the light of the crisis of our 
time we have rather let the little typewriter run 
away with us. But all the time we have had it 
in mind to get back to our old, familiar paths. 
The city of Dixon has lumber yards as well as 
spots of pioneer and historic interest. For ex- 
ample, there is the yards owned by the Midland 
Lumber Co. 8. D. Hitchner is the local manager, 
and I found him out in the big shed superintend- 
ing the delivery of the day’s sales. 

As we were standing there in the shed alley 
a couple of trucks pulled in, so I asked Mr. Hitch- 
ner how he likes them and what he thought of the 
propositions of delivering lumber by power wagons. 

‘‘Well, that’s something of a question,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We have two here as you see. One is 
a Ford and the other a Republic. They were old 
when I came here. I don’t know how well they 
had been cared for, but when we overhauled them 
we found they needed a good many repairs. That 
of course is always more or less discouraging to a 
branch manager. He starts out by having a lot 
of extra and unexpected expense. But after we 
got the machines in good condition they have given 
pretty good service, and they certainly do help 
in handling the business. I like to use them. 
When a man comes in for stuff I like to get it 
on to the job. You see that light truck being 
loaded at the cement and plaster house. A man 
came in this morning and bought some stuff that 
he needed right away. He had men on the job. 
Within twenty minutes of the time he ordered his 
material it’ll be on the job. That kind of service 
helps us to hold his incidental trade. While each 
individual sale doesn’t amount to a whole lot the 
total volume mounts up to a pretty respectable 
figure. It doesn’t cost any more to deliver these 
jobs than any other, and if the little machine holds 
this kind of trade it is doing a rather valuable 
work, ’? 

Service for the Farmer 

I asked Mr. Hitchner whether he delivered into 
the country. 

‘‘T have been delivering some stuff quite a dis- 
tance into the country,’’ he answered, ‘‘In fact, 
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I’ve hauled quite a bit of lumber just recently 
about fifteen miles into the country. Naturally 
I’ve made a delivery charge for it, but I don’t 
expect to make a profit on the hauling. We charged 
$3 a load for hauling this distance and made two 
trips a day. This paid the driver and bought the 
gasoline, but didn’t allow anything for depreciation 
of the truck. But I figured that the depreciation 
was taken care of by the profits on the business 
I couldn’t have gotten without having the machine. 
Farmers can’t afford to haul lumber in busy sea- 
sons. Of course, most of them plan to build during 
a slack time when they can haul the stuff, but 
it happens every once in a while that a farmer 
can’t wait until a slack season; and then he will 
trade with a dealer who will do the hauling for 
him. 

‘¢This is a little hard on the small dealers, but 
it isn’t easy to see how the rest of us can help that 
if we play the game squarely. If the public wants 
a certain service and part of us offer that service 
and the rest do not it seems to me that the re- 
sponsibility for the shift in trade to those yards 
offering the service is entirely legitimate. We 
don’t take any unfair advantage. Some dealers 
like to run a lumber yard in the old-fashioned 
way of carrying just enough stock to supply the 
wagon trade and ordering large bills after they 
are sold. That used to be possible, but it isn’t 
any more. Shipments have to come too far from 
the mills and freight service is too uncertain. And 
for that matter a man in these days wants to see 
what he is buying. Lumbermen have to have the 
stock and they have to be in a position to send 
it out. I sold three cattle barns a little while 
ago. The farm is nearer another town, but the 
dealer in that town didn’t have the stock and 
couldn’t have delivered it. The farmer had to have 
it delivered, so he came over here. I’ve been 
lucky in having a good stock, So tar I’ve gotten 
shipments in regularly, and this has helped a whole 
lot with the volume of business during the sum 
mer. Coal sales were pretty good all summer, but 
I never was able to get in enough cars to make it 
necessary to go out and solicit coal orders. People 
asked for it as fast as I could get it shipped in.’’ 


Care Where Some Are Careless 


Undoubtedly caring for trucks is something we’ll 
have to learn, Lumbermen are like most other 
Americans in shoving a machine along as long as 
it’ll hang together and then backing it into a 
ditch and leaving it. Every person knows that 
reasonable care given to any kind of a machine, 
whether it be watch or wheelbarrow, will increase 
the amount and the quality of service it will ren. 
der. But the lumberman who lectures his farmer 
customers for leaving their binders out over winter 
and who runs a truck without. oil in the crank 
case and water in the radiator falls into the cate- 
gory of blind leaders of the blind. Care given in 
season multiplies itself as much as the proverbial 
stitch in time. ; 

Some dealers say they can’t get drivers who 
will take care of machines. If this is true they’d 
better stick to horses and wagons. But with the 
flivver in such common use there is being trained 
up a whole countryful of amateur automobile 
mechanics. Some additional training in the yard 
and systematie inspections every little while will 
do much to get decent care for the machines. If 
a driver knows that his machine must be kept in 
a certain condition he accepts it as part of his 
work, Washing the machines every little while 
may well be part of the regular routine. 

Not long ago I happened to be in an automobile 
school where truck drivers are trained for the 
army. They not only learned the true inwardness 
of the motor and how to steer the big affairs around 
corners but they also learned how to keep them 
looking clean. They hosed off the whole exterior 
of the machine, got all the dirt and surplus grease 
off, wiped the painted parts dry and polished the 
glass and the metal parts. When they finished 
the cars looked as tho they had just come from 
the factory. 

A clean car means a thoroly inspected car, and 
that in turn insures that small defects are noticed 
and corrected before they become serious. And 
a clean car means an effective advertisement. 
People like to look at man or machine that appears 
at all times in the pink of condition. A clean 
flivver is a better ad than a slouchy Rolls-Royce. 


Practice Use of a Stock Sheet 


Some time ago the Realm carried the description 
of a stock sheet and made some comments on 
it. I have received a letter from H. L. Potter, 
a young lumberman who has had extensive experi- 
ence in all phases of lumbering and who for sev- 
eral months has been in an army training camp. 
The letter follows: 

‘‘Today in looking over the * * * Realm 
of the Retailer I came across the description 
of the stock sheet sent you by Mr. Adolph Pfund. 
* * * This letter is written to you to give you 
my experience with a somewhat similar stock sheet, 

















“Care given to any kind of machine” 


The Midland Coal & Lumber Co, Miles City, Mont., 
uses a form somewhat similar to this one, but I 
believe it is considerably better than the type you 
found. The one used by the Midland Coal & 
Lumber Co. is to fit in a loose-leaf book and 
all of the entries are made on one side. The com- 
pany operates in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
yards and one of these stock sheets is kept at 
each yard and a duplicate of it for each yard 
in a general office in Miles City. In the yard, 
the stock sheet is kept in duplicate and brought up 
to date every two weeks. One copy from each 
yard is sent to the general office and there it is 
checked with the general office copy. If any dif- 
ference appears in the totals the trouble is hunted 
up and corrected if possible. 

‘Perhaps I had better outline for you the man- 
ner in which the Midland Coal & Lumber Co. keeps 
track of its sales. All sales are made out in trip- 
licates on sales slips in a specially prepared ma- 
chine. One copy goes to the customer, one to 
the general office and one is retained in the yard 
making the sale. At the end of each day these 
sales slips are entered in the daily journal. This 
journal is fixed so that two copies are made by 
means of a carbon and one copy is retained at the 
yard and one sent to the general office. On this 
journal the total sales are listed and, in the case 
of sales, the proper material accounts are eredited. 
Thus, you see, this journal sheet has to balance each 
day. After the journal sheet is written up the 
carbon paper is reversed and on the back of the 
journal sheet the number of pieces of 2x4, sash, 
ete. are written down. The totals of each are 
then posted on the stock sheet and the duplicate 
journal sheet is sent to the general office, where 
they are posted on the general office stock sheet. 

‘<«Theoretically, this scheme is an excellent one. 
Practically, it is fairly good. Two weeks is a 
rather long time and it sometimes happens that de- 
spite the stock sheet items run too low. On the 
other hand, an occasion may arise where, for ex- 
ample, the yard is out of 2x4-14 and sells the 
farmer a lot of 2x4-16. Nine times out of ten 
yard men then will note on the stock sheet that 
2x4-14’s were sold. In the conduct of any retail 
yard there is always a certain amount of loss in 
lumber and it is very seldom that this loss finds 
its way to the stock sheet. 
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“This dealer handled farm maciinery” 


‘*T played with these stock sheets in the general 
office and out of the general offiee and while they 
can be relied upon to give a fairly ‘accurate con- 
dition of stock they very frequently vary a great 
deal from an actual inventory. Some amusing 
mishaps occur occasionally. For example, at one 
of the smaller yards where the monthly volume of 
business is rather light the stock sheet showed, I 
remember, 400 pieces of 2x6-12. The agent at 
that yard was relieved for some reason and in 
checking in the new agent, of course, an inventory 
was taken and a new stock sheet made out. This 
new stock sheet showed exactiy 12 pieces of 2x6-12 
on hand and something over 600 2x6-20. According 
to the general office stock sheet, there should have 
been only 100 2x6-20. After considerable cor- 
respondence it developed that upon two occasions 
the agent had found that 2x6-20’s had been shipped 
in place of 2x6-12’s. As the invoice called for 
a he added the 2x6-20’s received as 12-foot 
stock. 

‘*T forgot to mention that all invoices were en- 
tered on the stock sheet; the method of course, 
will be easy enough for you to understand. 


The Function of the ‘‘Want Book’’ 


‘*For one yard, I believe that a want book is 
a better weapon than a stock sheet. By that I 
mean that the man who is directly responsible for 
the stock should make a daily round taking with 
him a small book in which every item that is 
running low is noted down. In this same book 
it is a good rule to enter items not in stock that 
are called for by customers. By keeping track 
of such inquiries it is possible to get a line upon 
profitable lines to open up.’’ 

In regard to the ‘‘want book,’’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published the following editorial: 

‘*A retail lumberman reports that one of the 
most useful things that he has ever had around the 
office is a ‘want book’ in which are noted down 
all the items of stock that are running low. As 
soon as any of the employees discovers that a cer- 
tain item is getting low the rule is to go immediately 
to the book and put it down. Then when the time 
for ordering comes all the manager has to do is pick 
up the book and order the items marked, and he 
does not have to run thru the yard in haste, miss- 
ing an item here or overlooking something else 
that is completely out of stock. This is an especial- 
ly easy way to keep track of molding, windows 
and window and door frames that need ordering 
—items that every retail lumberman knows: are 
almost continually overlooked when the time for 
ordering comes. 

‘Another very valuable use to which the book 
can be put is to keep a record in it of every item 
asked for by a customer that the dealer is unable 
to supply. Then if the inquiries are frequent 
enough and the item promises to return a profit 
a basis for ordering is at hand.’’ 

More and more retailers are asking for side- 
lines that will help them bolster up temporary 
slumps in volume of sales, This is one method of 
finding them: If half a dozen farmers in the 
course of a single week in the spring inquire for 
chicken wire it is a fair guess that other farmers 
will buy chicken wire if a stock of it is placed on 
sale in the lumber yard. Customers with surprising 
unanimity think of things they would buy in cer- 
tain places if these things were offered to them 
there. If it is necessary to branch out extensively 
this way of discovering new lines might not be 
entirely adequate; for a customer will think of 
small items that might be carried in connection 
with building material, but he will not ask for 
gasoline or limburger cheese at a lumber yard. 
Neither will he ask for farm machinery or auto- 
mobile tires. If it is thought wise to branch out 
to any such radical extent as this the manager 
will have to depend on something more than casual 
inquiries to indicate the right things. But such 
a department store innovation will hardly appeal 
to many lumbermen until pressure of a lack of 
income gets much greater than at present or in 
immediate prospect. In the meantime the listed 
inquiries may make it possible to add some new 
lines of building material or allied goods that 
will help swell the volume of sales a little without 
adding noticeably to the total of overhead expense. 


Indirect Ways of Advertising Lumber 


In looking thru an old file of the Greatest Journal 
I ran across a little article giving the experience 
of a dealer living in the corn belt. This dealer 
handled farm machinery and didn’t think it paid 
in a dollar and cents return. But he kept on han- 
dling it because it brought him into touch with 
more farmers than he could reach with his lumber 
business alone. The machinery paid its way and 
a little more, but the clear profit hardly made up 
for the bother of handling it. But farmers who 
came in to talk to the dealer about machinery saw 
the lumber stock and the other building materials 
and were likely to ask about something or other. 
In the conversation that followed the dealer was 
able to feel them out about prospective building. 
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When the farmer left two things had been accom- 
plished: the farmer had it firmly fixed in his mind 
that the dealer was in the building material busi- 
ness, and the dealer had a good deal of informa- 
tion about the farmer’s intentions about building. 
The dealer sold the farm machinery at a rather 
narrow margin as a feeder for his lumber trade. 
When a farmer found that he could buy a mower 
of this dealer at a fairly large saving he would 
conclude that he could buy lumber there at a cor- 
responding saving. 

The business ethics of using one considerable 
branch of the business as a feeder for the rest is 
perhaps doubtful. Every department of any giv- 
en business ought to pay a reasonable profit, and 
to use it as a leader smacks a bit too much of 
some mail order practices. But the fact that 
broadening the stock to include new things will 
bring the retailer into touch with men who may 
be interested in building material will suggest a 
legitimate kind of advertising to the lumber re- 
tailer who wants to increase his sales. New points 
of contact with the community may be of immense 
value, and some of these new points of contact 
should be commercial. It is a splendid thing to 
be a community leader, to be a citizen first and a 
business man second. This will give a man a cer- 
tain standing, provided he uses his leadership for 
community rather than for political ends. But the 
fact remains that a man may help promote the 
county fair and the playgrounds and such things 
and in this way get himself widely known without 
directly promoting his own business. This is not 
an objection to community leadership, of course. 
But people will know him as a splendid fellow to 
put things thru and yet will not think of him as 
a person who has things to sell. On the other 
hand, if he comes into contact with people thru 
selling them farm machinery, for instance, they 
will think of him as a person in the retailing bus- 
iness. They will be very much aware of the fact 
that he has lumber for sale. And this will be of 
direct aid in increasing sales. We mention farm 
machinery merely as an example. Probably there 
are few places where the lumber yard could take 
it on as a profitable side line. Local conditions 
must determine tne side line that can be handlea 
with profit. 


BUILDING BOOM A SPRING PROSPECT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 2.—Indianapolis retail 
lumber dealers are predicting a general home 
building revival for next spring, altho none ex- 
pects anything in the nature of an artificial boom. 
That the lumber business already has felt the 
enlivening influence of the removal of restrictions 
on new building work is shown in reports of busi 
ness of the last few days. Said O. D. Haskett, of 
the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co.: 


I am optimistic regarding next year’s work. The 
occasion for new building work is here and the demand 
is here. 

There will be a gradual change back to the normal, 
There will be little change in the cost of new building 
work. We shall never get back to the low prices that 
prevailed before the war. There are too many buildings 
to be repaired in the devastated districts of Europe to 
permit a surplus of lumber. 

Much of the material for this reconstruction work 
must come from our own country. The southern lum 
ber manufacturers are operating at from 60 to 65 
percent of capacity because of shortage of labor and 
their stocks are low. Railroads will be in the market 
for lumber for a long time. 


Said W. M. Ferree of the Ferree-Case Lumber 
Co.: 





We already have seen the effect of the removal of 
restrictions against building. Plans for new buildings, 
held up because of war necessities, are being submitted 
to material dealers for estimates of cost. There will 
be no marked activity in actual building work, however, 
before spring. As far as prices of lumber are concerned 
there will not be much change. 

There will be a heavy export demand for timber 
as well as manufactured lumber. The demand for 
lumber and material for Europe already is developing. 
Inquiries have been sent out for quotations on doors 
and sash for export. This is extraordinary. We 
have received inquiries lately for estimates from pros 
pective home builders, and prospects are good, 


H. B. Burnet, of the Burnet-Binford Lumber 
Co., said: 


We believe the removal of restrictions against all 
oon-war building work is bound to increase new build 
ing. We have a pretty good stock and are expecting a 
good trade. We are not expecting any material decline 
in prices. The foreign demand and the call for supplies 
from the domestic trade will maintain a high level of 
prices for some time. 

Inquiries are coming in which indicate an active 
trade tor lumber for repair work. This class of work 
will be pushed, I believe. Indications point to a 
wonderful export demand for lumber, especially for 
heavy stuff suitable for bridge construction. I think 
the outlook is excellent. 


O. Templeton, of the Comer-Scearce Lumber Co., 
said: 


The building outlook is good for next year. Espe 
cially is this the case for repair and remodeling work, 
farm residences and other farm buildings. New build 
ing work will be taken up at once. Many people are 
preparing to go ahead with such work in the spring. 
New farm residences are being planned and other farm 
buildings, including barns, cribs and granaries, are in 
prospect, 


A Y. M. C. A. WORKER IN FRANCE 


Mississippi Lumberman Tells of Duties in the 
“Combat Area’’—How Peace Was Celebrated 








The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels certain that 
its readers generally, and especially those who en- 
joy an aequaintanceship with him, will be inter- 
ested in the letter received this week from H. N. 
Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., 
who several weeks ago sailed for France to under- 
take Y. M. ©. A. work with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Before entering upon this work 
Mr. Rogers spent several weeks in Chicago attend- 
ing the school for Y. M. C. A. workers and thoroly 
fitting himself for the work that he was about to 
undertake. Philip S. Gardiner, of the same com- 
pany, had preceded Mr. Rogers to France and for 
some time has been doing Y. M. C. A. work among 
the American soldier boys. The letter from Mr. 
Rogers, written from Paris a day after the armis- 
tice was signed, gives an interesting account of 
the ‘‘Y’’ work among the soldiers and is as fol- 
lows: 


Panis, Franck, Nov, 12, 1918.—A few days after 
my arrival in Paris I received my assignment to a 
point in the “Combat Area” where [T have been acting 
as “hut secretary.” The work IT found intensely inter- 
esting, more especially because of the opportunity 
offered to render a real personal service to our boys. 

My duties involved the ordering of supplies from the 
regional headquarters some seven kilometers away and 
seeing that delivery was made, This in itself does not 
indicate the nature of such a task, performed every 
other day, unless T tell you of the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities available for our “Foyer de Soldat.” 

It was a case of “bumming an army truck” going 
and coming and thru mud always that made our Mis- 
sissippi roads in the winter look like boulevards, 





Hf. N. ROGERS, OF LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Lumberman Doing Y. M,C. A. Work in France 


When once on the main road between Bar le Due and 
Verdun it was “easy going,” but travel is always very 
heavy in that region and driving a big army truck 
loaded with supplies and staying on the road was a 
difficult task. 

We supplied at our hut between 7,000 and 8,000 
“khaki boys” daily and conducted a business of  be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 frances daily, including A. E. F. 
remittances to the States. The boys of our division 
and the “transients” have certainly been good about 
sending their money home——at least a good percentage 
of their earnings. 

While in the sector to which T was assigned it was 
my privilege to spend a day at ‘the front’? under 
Boche shell fire, and airplane raids were almost nightly 
occurrences. Crossing “no man’s land’ was a. bit 
exciting, I assure you, and even worse when we got 
across to a point where only a few soldiers were bil 
leted, just three kilometers from the German lines. 
Our mission there was carrying chocolate to the boys, 
tho when IT started on the journey I hardly thought 
our reception from “Fritz”? would be quite so warm. 

Shells were whizzing over our heads and dropping 
at points the closest of which to us were 200 feet, too 
close for comfort; in fact, the captain stationed there 
in charge gave orders to his men to keep out of the 
open and conceal themselves in the old shell torn 
buildings which were all that were left after the Huns 
had left the place. It was just two weeks prior to our 
call there that the Boche had occupied the place, as 
evidenced by what they left behind them. Thru the 
kindness of the captain, who by the way was a Capt. 
Allen, of Summit, Miss., we were permitted to go thru 
the cellar of a building which the boys were using as 
sleeping quarters (wearing their gas masks a good 
part of the time) and which had formerly been used 
as German officers’ headquarters. 

It was behind this building where IT picked up some 
real Boche trophies which I have sent home to Mrs. 
Rogers at Laurel, They consisted of a 1915 gun, with 
bayonet and case, helmets, cartridge case and belt, 
besides books and cards scattered around. Hand 
grenades were not touched by anyone, nor a beautiful 
gold clock that stood on the buffet, because of the 
likelihood of their being charged with some high 
explosive that would have blown the building and all 
those in it into bits. On returning from this town, or 
what was at one time a very beautiful French village, 
we stopped at other places in the combat area which 
were under shell fire and at dusk passed the 


division “going in.”’ This was a wonderful experience, 
to see miles of soldiers on foot, horseback and in 
trucks, together with munitions, cannons, machine 
guns, supplies and soup kitchens, all quietly moving 
along in the dark. J shall never forget it. 

At —— we saw some thirty American dead hud- 
dled together in an old barn, the roof of which and 
two walls had been shattered by Boche shells. One 
of the unfortunates who had sacrificed his life for the 
cause of democracy had been massacred. 

My duties beginning Thursday of the present week 
will take me to another region where I shall remain 
until the expiration of my time in France, if I should 
not conclude to remain longer. 

Yesterday, Nov. 11, was a memorable day in France, 
particularly in Paris, where it was my privilege to be, 
enroute to my new assignment. The joy expressed by 
the people as evidenced by the celebrations which lasted 
thru the night over the signing of the armistice seemed 
to have no bounds. The city is decorated with the 
Allied flags and immense crowds of civilians, together 
with the British, French and American soldiers all in 
an endles procession, made the day long to be remem- 
bered, 

“Vive la France,” “La guerre est fini,” one hears 
everywhere. 


ADVISES AGAINST PRICE CUTTING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—‘‘ It has often occurred 
to me recently that a few words from an optimist 
at this time about the future of the hardwood in- 
dustry might help to dispel the pessimism of our 
weak-kneed brethren and might help to prevent 
demoralization of the market and unnecessary de- 
pletion of stock.’’ 


So remarked I. J. Newsom, sales manager for 
Lee Wilson & Co., to the St. Louis representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Newsom has 
been a thoro student of the situation from the 
standpoint of production and demand. He con- 
tinued: 


In the first place we must, before becoming panicky, 
look back to the source of supply and carefully examine 
the logging conditions so as to be fully prepared to 
judge the stocks that will be coming on the market 
in the early part of 1919. We all know that on ac- 
count of the war several items of almost essential 
equipment were not to be had and for months op- 
erators have been handicapped from not being able to 
secure proper and complete equipment for logging 
purposes, 

In addition to this there has been that ever-present 
shortage of labor with which to carry on full capacity 
operations, even if we had the necessary equipment. 
There also enters into operations the fact that there 
has been no market for regular commercial stocks and 
no encouragement to get out anything except logs, the 
product from which developed such materials as were 
required by the Government and those working on 
Government orders and by the box manufacturers. This 
feature alone has tended to discourage operations 
had both the foregoing handicaps been entirely elimi 
nated, because there are thousands of sawmills thru 
out the United States that could not get out Govern- 
ment orders because of lack of proper timber supply, 
proper milling facilities and other causes, even tho 
they greatly desired to do so. 

Looking forward to the future, we all know that 
devastated Europe has to be rebuilt, that in those sec- 
tions of ‘European belligerent countries that have not 
been devastated and in the neutral countries attention 
of all the people has been directed toward supplying 
the armies with food and clothing, and that no atten- 
tion has been paid to new building, or even repairing 
the old beyond bare and actual necessities. This con- 
dition is also true of our own country. Chicago alone 
has eleven projects reported aggregating costs of $39, 
000,000. 

The furniture factories, the planing mills, sash and 
door factories, flooring mills and other kinds of wood 
working factories have been working on war material, 
and have used up all their accumulated stocks, buying 
only such lumber as they were compelled to buy. 

Now with the assurance of peace and a resumption 
of normal conditions, what do we find? We find mills 
that usually bank their supply of logs for their win 
ter’s run without enough logs to carry them half way 
to the opening of the logging season of 1919. Also 
we see the best prospects for the heaviest export trade 
the industry has ever experienced and ourselves en 
tering on a period of unheard-of demand for all kinds 
of lumber for building, furniture, finish, trim, flooring, 
ete., with badly depleted and stripped stocks and no 
possible chance to replenish them and get the stock 
on the market before the close of next year. With 
these conditions confronting us it certainly does not 
seem wise, for the sake of a few paltry car orders, 
to cut prices at this time, which is not normally a sea- 
son for heavy lumber buying, but rather is one during 
which any volume of business might be had under any 
circumstances, 


WESTERN RETAILER DISCUSSES SIDE LINES 


In connection with the symposium recently ap- 
pearing in these columns with regard to the ad 
visability of the average retailer carrying side lines 
along with his regular lumber stock, the Home 
Lumber & Coal Co., Weiser, Idaho, expresses the 
opinion that it does not pay a dealer to try to 
handle too many lines. 

‘‘Tt is better to handle one or two side lines 
and push them hard right along with the lumber 
business than to put in too many lines and not 
give the proper attention to any of them,’’ writes 
C. E. Sharp, vice president of the company. In 
his judgment, if the dealer’s attention is too much 
divided he may lose some lumber sales that would 
otherwise be ‘‘clinched,’’ and no doubt this point 
is well taken. 

The principal side line handled by the foregoing 
concern is coal, which is carried at all of its yards. 
*aints and builders’ hardware are also handled at 
a few of its yards. About 25 percent of the com- 
pany’s gross sales comes from these side lines, and 
Mr. Sharp says that the profit derived therefrom 
has been satisfactory. 
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MODERNIZED RETAIL MERCHANDISING URGED 


Wisconsin Lumbermen and Agriculturists in Revolutionizing Conference—Dealers Told They Must Make 
Study of Farmer’s Problems and Equip Themselves to Render Helpful Service 


MADISON, WiIs., Dec. 2.—A new era of retail 
merchandising of lumber, as far as Wisconsin is 
concerned at least, dawned last Friday and Satur- 
day with the holding in this city of a ‘‘ Victory 
conference’’ between the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the agricultural college 
of the University of Wisconsin, under the auspices 
of the latter. Closer codperation with and more 
definite service to the farm trade constituted the 
keynote ot the conference, anu the idea expounded 
was that of making the retail lumber office the 
headquarters to which the farmer may turn for 
quick and authoritative information and advice 
not only on matters relating to building but also 
on purely agricultural problems such as soil im- 
provement, drainage, crop rotation, stock breeding 
and dairying ete. 

The need of bringing the retailer and the farmer 
closer together by interesting the one more fully 
in the other’s problems has long been realized, but 
this was probably the first united step ever taken 
in this direction. Keen interest and unbounded 
enthusiasm were evident thruout the sessions and 
the retailers fully realized the great possibilities of 
the program of intensive codperation with the 
farmer outlined to them. 

About 100 members of the association from all 
sections of the State were assembled in the audi- 
torium of the Agricultural College building when 
President Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum, Wis., called 
the meeting to order about 2 0’clock Friday after- 
noon. In his opening address he outlined the vital 
part that American food and farm products play 
in the world’s reconstruction program and then 
explained what a close connection the lumber re- 
tailer really has with the food production prob- 
lem, the solution of which depends much on his 
intelligence, energy and codperation with the actual 
producer. ‘‘Save food’’ was a slogan during the 
war, he said, and it must remain so hereafter. 
America must feed more people than ever, now 
that victory has made the nation’s enemies its 
wards and as this country is the only source of 
supplies open to starving Europe. There are im 
mense stores of food in other parts of the world, 
he pointed out—in. Australia and in South Amer 
ica, for examples—but transportation has been so 
badly disorganized by the war that it is impossible 
to bring them to the places of need. So it is up 
to America to feed the world, literally, until such 
a time as transportation once more has become so 
organized as to make the mobilization of these 
resources possible. It was not lack of men that 
made Germany quit, he declared. It was a lack 
of food, and the first thing it did after quitting 
was to ask for food. 


Cultivating the Farmer 

This great food problem rests in large measure 
on the American farmer, and his success in solving 
it depends in equally large measure on the retail 
lumber dealer, President Lay told his audience. 
Of all business men the lumber retailer perhaps is 
the closest to the farmer, and his influence will 
go a long way toward stimulating his activities 
and making him a larger producer by increasing 
his efficiency and equipping himself according to the 
demands made on him. Aside from patriotic pur- 
poses, any clear-headed man can see what benefits 
the retailer himself would derive from his closer 
contact and codperation with the farmer even in 
matters of no apparent relationship with lumber 
and building. ‘‘But,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘you 
must approach the farmer in his own language, and 
show him his needs not because of the business you 
expect to get out of it but simply to let him know 
that you are his friend and willing to assist him 
in all ways possible.’? He further pointed out 
the seriousness of the times, and the change in 
business methods generally, and in those of the 
retail lumbermen particularly, that this new era 
of the country’s economic life will enforce. The 
retailers generally are unprogressive, he said. 
The old men conduct their business as they did 
years ago, and the young men like their elders, 
but if they keep on in the rut they are going to 
‘get left’? during the exacting reconstruction 
period now approaching. 

Referring specifically to the services that the 
retailers will be called on to render the farmer, 
he said that the retailer individually and unsup- 
ported perhaps could not accomplish much; but 
here is where the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin comes in. Close contact and 
coéperation with this institution in the process of 
educating the farmer are essential, and as the retail 
lumber dealer is the most logical person for the 
job he should consider himself as the university’s 
missionary to the farmer. The conference was 





called in order to bring about closer codperation 
between the lumbermen and the agricultural col- 
lege of the university, he said, continuing: ‘‘ We 
have been paying taxes for years to a $3,000,000 
institution that we really knew nothing about. 
But now conditions have changed. Time was 
when we could house a cow in a ready-made barn, 
but today we have to build the barn around the 
cow. We have come to see what the college has 
done, and how we can codperate more fully with 
it in its great work of extension. From now on 
we will fill our bills to suit the needs, not merely 
to fill orders.’’ 
Relation of College and Retailing 

President Lay then introdueed K. L. Hatch, 
assistant director of the agricultural extension 
service, and, appointing him chairman of the ses- 
sions, turned the program entirely over to him. 
After a few remarks on the dependence of a 
nation on the fertility of its farms, Chairman 
Hatch introduced Prof. F. B. Morrison, assistant 
director of the experiment station, who spoke on 
‘““How the College and Experiment Station Can 
Be of Use to the Retail Lumber Dealers,’’ in the 
place of Dean H. L. Russell, whose presence was 
prevented by illness. 

Prof. Morrison told the retailers that their sue- 
cess depended directly on the prosperity and pro- 
gressiveness of the farmer, and advised them to 
take this fact as their cue. He professed to have 
seen a marked change lately in business men’s 
attitude toward the farmer. Time used to be 
when they would sell their customer the lumber for 
a house, for instance, and let it go at that; but 
now the retailer seems to realize that his function 
is not alone that of selling but also of advising 
as to type of building, preservation of material 
ete. He believed that the handling of side lines, 
such as cement, plaster, tile and the like, really 
is not a matter of choice with the retailer, but a 
requirement. If the retail lumber office is to be 
come the headquarters for information and advice 
on agricultural topics, the lumberman should be 
equipped not only to give the advice but also to 
supply the material. 

He then explained the work of the various de- 
partments of the agricultural college. He was 
eager to bring about closer codperation between 
the retailers and the institution and urged them to 
avail themselves of its facilities at every oppor- 
tunity, to visit it as often as possible, and, above 
all, get on its mailing list so as to receive the 
various bulletins it publishes from time to time on 
important agricultural matters. He said that these 
bulletins should be available in every lumber office, 
so that whenever a farmer desired authoritative 
information on any subject relating to his farm 
the retailer would have it at his fingers’ tips. He 
expressed regret that the conference was not held 
during the summer, when the college’s field work 
was in progress, so that the lumbermen could see 
demonstrations instead of hearing talks. However, 
he hoped that now that their interest in educa- 
tional merchandising had once been aroused they 
would not let it cool, but that they would come 
back to the college for similar conferences. He 
invited them to repeat their visit next summer, 
when, the field work is in full progress, and as 
sured them that if they would come they would 
find it worth their while. 


Study of Soils Valuable 


Following Prof. Morrison’s talk, the meeting 
adjourned to the Soils Building, in front of which 
the party posed for photographs before entering 
the lecture hall. Prof. A. R. Whitson was the first 
speaker, with ‘‘The Job of the Soils Department’’ 
as his topic. He explained the methods of soil 
survey practiced by the department, and Prof. E. 
Truog demonstrated methods of analyzing soils 
chemically. The first analysis was for acidity. 
He said that soil’ never is productive when con- 
taining acid, and that lime to neutralize the acidity 
is the only remedy. To determine the amount of 
lime needed to assure the best productive result 
the amount of acid contained in the soil must first 
be ascertained. He said that many bankers, in- 
vestment houses, real estate dealers ete., and some 
lumber dealers, have equipped themselves to make 
chemical soil analyses for their clients, and he be- 
lieved that every retailer would find it to his 
advantage to extend his services to his farmer 
customers in this way. ‘‘You can never overdo 
service,’’ he said, ‘‘and this is one of the most 
valuable you can render. If a farmer knows that 
you are a soil ‘expert’ he will come to you for 
advice; and of course you will have the lime to 
sell him, and an excellent opportunity to make your 


office popular with him whenever he needs infor- 
mation and ultimately material.’? Prof. Truog 
next gave a demonstration of a chemical analysis 
of the soil for phosphorus, an element essential to 
nearly all plant life. He then called attention to 
the fact that the college has published some valu- 
able bulletins on soil improvement, as well as a 
monthly ‘‘Journal of Soil Improvement,’’ which 
he recommended to every lumberman interested. 

Prof. W. W. Wier than spoke on fertilization 
and crop rotation, showing a number of lantern 
slides illustrating the effects on the crops of the 
various fertilizers, ‘‘just to show you that you 
should handle fertilizers in your yards,’’ he said. 

Prof. W. J. Geib chose ‘‘The Lumber Dealers 
and the Soil Improvement Association’’ as his 
subject. He urged the organization of such asso- 
ciations in every district, and said that the retail 
lumbermen were the logical men to lead such a 
movement. The farmer generally needs that the im- 
portance of soil improvement be impressed on him, 
and every lumber office should be a bureau of 
information whence educational propaganda could 
be disseminated and to, which the farmer could 
come with his questions and troubles. The lumber- 
men should endeavor to get as close as possible 
to the farmer, if for no other reason than for their 
own benefit; and being able to give information 
on soil and other agricultural matters would bring 
the two much closer together. Prof. Geib also 
advised the lumbermen to supply themselves with 
the university bulletins—a good supply of them, 
if possible, and pass them on. 


Mutual Interest in Wood Preservation 

With the conclusion of Prof. Geib’s instructive 
address, the meeting adjourned to the auditorium 
of the Agricultural College building, where L. 
Hunt, of the forest products laboratory, discussed 
chemical preservation of wood. He said that the 
two faults of wood are that it is subject to fire 
and to decay. Means for making wood fire resist- 
ive have been developed, but unfortunately all the 
present systems are too expensive to permit gen- 
eral use. The matter is being constantly studied, 
however, and some cheap method of rendering wood 
absolutely fireproof is an early possibility. The 
danger of decay has been largely removed by 
treatment with creosote. He discussed the various 
methods of treatment, but gave most attention to 
the open tank system, as he believed it most adapt- 
able to the retailer’s needs. He said that wood 
preservation is an old thing to the railroad and 
commercial world, but has not yet reached the 
farmer, altho it has been preached up and down 
the country, thru bulletins, letters and newspapers. 
He believed the reason to be that the farmer thinks 
wood preservation too complicated and too expen- 
sive, or that he can’t get the necessary apparatus. 
The answer is to connect the retailer with the 
farmer, the former installing a ecreosoting plant 
where the latter can have his fence posts ete. 
treated. There is no reason, the speaker said, 
why the man who sells the material should not pre 
pare it for use. There are several ways in which 
the retailer could arrange to render this service: 
If there is a commercial treating plant nearby, 
he could arrange matters with it; he could install 
his own open tank, or, better still, a number of 
retailers could club together and buy a good appa- 
ratus for joint use. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Hunt declared that 
brush treatment never is to be recommended, except 
in the case of silos and similar work. The wood 
should always be dry and the creosote warm. He 
said that thoro investigation has proved the treat- 
ment of silo staves will not spoil ensilage. He 
further suggested that the retailer should use his 
head and always discover the use to which the 
lumber or material he is selling should be put. 
If no attention is paid to this and the wood does 
not hold up under its peculiar use, to the farmer 
it will be a black eye for wood. 

Following Mr. Hunt’s talk, motion pictures 
showing the correct building of a fence and the 
story of milk, from the cow to the table, were 
exhibited, after which the meeting adjourned for 
the afternoon. 


THE EVENING BANQUET 


At 6:30 in the evening a delightful banquet was 
served in the cafe in the basement of the State 
capitol, which was atfended by many State digni- 
taries, among them Gov. E. L. Philipp; L. C. 
Whittet, his executive secretary, a former retail 
lumberman and ex-president of the association; 
W. 8S. Heddles, chairman of the State Council of 
Defense, and John B. Winslow, chief justice of 
the supreme court. An exeellent dinner was:served, 
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with music and singing by the famous Benson 
Quartet from Chicago, under the leadership of 
‘Doe’? Roe. This excellent entertainment was 
furnished thru the courtesy of C. O. Frisbie, presi- 
dent of the Cornell Wood Products Co. 

Following the musical program, President Lay 
introduced Gov. Philipp as the chief speaker of 
the evening. The governor is an old-time lumber- 
man, and expressed himself as greatly pleased to 
be in the midst of fellows who sell the product he 
once had a hand in manufacturing. He recalled 
some of his experiences during the nine years he 
spent cutting hardwoods in the Yazoo Delta, Mis- 
sissippi. That was in the early ’90s, ‘‘when 
every owner of a steamboat was a captain and 
every owner of a sawmill and a steamboat a 
colonel.’? He then continued to discuss the prob- 
lems of the reconstruction period and the part the 
lumbermen, as an important unit of the political 
body of the State, had in solving them. He urged 
them to do all in their power to help and to be 
patient, as it might take time to bring things out 
right. Regarding the problem of the returned 
soldier, he said that there are thousands of acres 
of cut-over lands in Wisconsin that would make 
excellent homesteads, where the soldier with State 
or Federal assistance could be provided with a 
home and assured of a prosperous future. 

Mr. Heddles spoke briefly, expressing his grati- 
tude to the retailers for the cooperation they had 
lent the State Council of Defense in carrying out 
the non-essential building regulations. Chief Jus- 
tice Winslow also spoke briefly, and President Lay 
next called on Mr. Whittet for a few words. Mr. 
Whittet, humorously inclined, recalled some expe- 
riences he has had since he stepped out of ‘‘the 
sunshine of a lumberman’s life into the shade of 
polities,’? and told several good anecdotes con- 
cerning prominent men it has been his fortune to 
meet; and they were received with roars of appre- 
ciation. 

The banquet and speeches ended, the lumbermen 
were conducted, despite the lateness of the hour, 
on an inspection tour thru the capitol. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The. first address on the morning program was 
on ‘‘Farm Buildings, Including Barn Plans, Hog 
Houses, Silos and Self Feeders,’’ by Prof. Schin- 
dler. The speaker declared that a much greater 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of the country 


lumber dealer than of the city dealer, for in the 
country or small town there seldom is an archi- 
tect available to give the farmer advice when he 
wishes to build. He must generally rely on ‘the 
carpenter, who is not always competent or in com- 
plete sympathy with the farmer’s needs, and there- 
fore unable to give sound advice. The retailer, 
however, generally is a man of intelligence supe- 
rior to that of the country carpenter, and he should 
place his intelligence at the service of the farmer 
and be prepared to assist him in preparing his 
plans for his dwelling or farm buildings. 

The nature of farm chores necessitates a system- 
atic arrangement of the buildings so as to save as 
much time and energy as possible. The farmer can 
not always study out a systematic arrangement 
for himself, and if the retailer can give him some 
practical advice as to where the barn, the corn 
crib, the implement shed and other buildings should 
be located to afford the greatest convenience, he 
has an excellent chance to sell the materials for 
these buildings. Prof. Schindler told the retailers 
that they must show interest in the farmer’s needs, 
whether they could supply them or not. “They 
should never fail to emphasize to the farmer his 
need for good implements and equipment; for if 
they show him that they have an interest in his 
welfare he will take their word in matters that 
concern them also. 

Speaking of slow-moving stock, Prof. Schindler 
thought that the retailers would do well to use it 
in the construction of home-made silos. He said 
that a stave silo really had no superior advantages 
over the home-made silo; that the latter would be 
just as practical and cheaper in price. He also 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN AT THE 


FRONT 


Somewhere in France, Oct. 16.—We are 
at present busy on what will be one of 
the largest lumber yards and most complete 
mill ‘‘over here.’’ My copy of the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN passes thru many 
hands and is a battle scarred veteran be- 
fore being thrown into the salvage.—SGT. 
CHARLES R. BRIGGS, A. L. Co. 103, La- 
bor Bureau Hdgs., A. P. O. 717, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 











believed that the retailers should give more atten- 
tion to the construction of small farm contrivances, 
such as hog houses, self-feeders etc. Business at 
the yard is not humming all the time, and the 
otherwise dull moments could be devoted to the 
construction of these contrivances, which could be 
sold for advertising purposes, if for nothing else. 
The retailer could build these much more cheaply 
than could the farmer. Prof. Schindler pointed 
out the value of letting the farmer know that the 
dealer’s yard was the headquarters for any little 
thing along these lines that the former might need. 
He also suggested that retailers passing thru the 
rural districts should keep their eyes open to see 
what equipment the farmers had and what they 
needed. If a farmer’s hog house was dilapidated, 
or if his barn stood in need of repairs, or if the 
corn crib was too small, the dealer should make a 
note of the fact, and make the farmer the object 
for educational propaganda at every opportunity. 
The retailers who have adopted this method of 
securing business have always found it effective, 
said Prof. Schindler. In this propaganda uni- 
versity bulletins come in handy. If the farmer 
needs a poultry house, the retailer should send him 
literature on chickens ete. This will tend to 
develop in the farmer confidence in the dealer and 
in his judgment, and he would look more and more 
to the latter for his advice and services. 


Prof. Schindler urged the retailers to study 
farm housing carefully, and avail themselves of 
all sources of helpful literature on this subject. 
They should supply themselves with plans and bills 
of material for immediate reference whenever occa- 
sion arose, and should not hesitate to advertise the 
service they were thus enabled to give. 


Prof. K. L. Hatch was on the program for an 
address on ‘‘How the County Agents Can Help,’’ 
but as conservation of time, as the professor ex- 
pressed it, was as essential as conservation of food 
and materials, he yielded the floor to Prof. E. R. 
Jones, who spoke on ‘‘ Drainage and Drain Tile.’’ 


The meeting then adjourned, and the attendance 
split up into three parties, the first of which was 
conducted thru the forest products laboratory, the 
second thru the great barns of the university, where 
the members inspected the great prize herd of the 
institution, and the third party was taken for an 
automobile trip to the drainage experiment on the 
university farm and to other places of interest. 





DEPICTS ROSY FUTURE FOR WEST COAST TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Nov. 30.—As guest of honor 
yesterday at the members’ council of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Commercial Club, J. H. 
Bloedel was given a most enthusiastic reception. 
The attendance included representatives from prac- 
tically every business house in the city, who gave 
close attention to the recommendations of the presi- 
dent of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills and 
former chairman of the fir production board. Un- 
doubtedly the chamber will support resolutions 
in conformity with Mr. Bloedel’s views favoring 
the construction of wooden sailers, urging the War 
Industries Board to place with coast lumbermen 
prospective railroad requirements, asking the ship- 
ping board to modify Ferris-designed ships to make 
them suitable for lumber carriers and urging that 
tonnage be allocated to the Pacific coast lumber 
trade. 

Mr. Bloedel expressed his belief that the lumber 
industry of the Pacific Northwest faces a future of 
unparalleled prosperity. He said: 

Uneasiness has been felt in general business circles 
regarding the immediate future of lumbering. But the 
soundness of underlying financial conditions thruout 
the United States is preéminent. The $18,000,000,000 
of Liberty bonds will distribute $750,000,000 in in- 
terest to our own people, not to a foreign country. 
Before the war we were a debtor nation in $5,000,000,- 
000 to Europe; whereas now we are a creditor 
nation in $7,000,000,000, which brings an additional 
revenue of $350,000,000 yearly. The whole financial 
structure as balanced by the Federal reserve system 
makes the underlying financial condition one of excep- 
tional soundness. 

No one can accurately forecast the future of any 
large basic industry. Personal opinions will vary. 
Judging from experience, we forecast the future. But 
I ask you not to forget that what I am saying to you 
is merely one opinion. A reserve has been created to 
tide over a short waiting period until the full swing 
of the demand for reconstruction. This is the season 
between hay and grass. Even before the completion 
of the peace conferences European reconstruction de- 
mands will be sufficiently advanced to make the 
demand spur the industry. 

The current year’s production for Washington and 
Oregon will be the greatest in the history of the North- 
west—probably 7,500,000,000 feet—almost 15 percent 
in excess of the previous high mark. The total for 
1917 was 6,800,000,000 feet. Normal production for 
the two States is slightly less than 6,000,000,000 feet. 
Washington is the largest lumber-producing State in 
the Union. The normal disposition of the product of 
6,000,000,000 feet during the pre-war period was one- 
third by water to California and foreign ports, one- 
third for domestic or local consumption and one-third 


for eastern or rail shipment. Our entry into the war 
reduced the available tonnage for California so that a 
normal movement of 1,500,000,000 feet was cut down 
to 1,000,000,000 feet, or one-third; and export from 
650,000,000 feet to less than 300,000,000 feet, or 
more than one-half, and during the last nine months 
even more. 

Orders placed by the Government direct were not 
over 10 percent of 1918 production, and the total of 
industrial operation for war needs was not over 10 
percent more—a total of 1,500,000,000 feet—for 
which the need no longer exists, and for which we 
must find another market, or reduce production. 

Spruce production, 132,000,000 feet for aircraft 
purposes from July 1, 1917, to Nov. 11, 1918, will 
be diminished. The Government development in spruce 
has developed much commercial timber, such as fir, 
cedar and hemlock, which will now become available. 
Not more than a third of the standing timber in the 
best Coast spruce districts is spruce. The Siems-Carey 
project in the Olympic peninsula will be sold by the 
Government to the highest bidder. ‘The Toledo project 
in Oregon is so nearly completed that it will be finished 
and then sold. Several minor spruce projects will be 


liquidated. Spruce will continue to be produced for 
commercial and box purposes, not intensively but 
normally. There is enough new timber of other kinds 


made available by Government development. I do not 
look for much reduction in the aggregate production. 

The administration of the labor policy and its at- 
tendant problems has been very successful. The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, with 70,000 mem- 
bers, is to continue on the principle of the open shop. 
Collective bargaining in the industry has worked out 
very well, in that it has eliminated the I. W. W. and 
the professional labor agitators, both undesirables. 
Gen. Disque will continue for the present. The Port- 
land resolution adopted Nov. 16 calls for the main- 
tenance of the present schedule of wages until there 
is a perceptible decline in the cost of living. The 
8-hour day will stick, for there is no desire to disturb 
relations with employees. Competing lumber districts 
will come to this standard, except perhaps in the 
South, where it is probable the gradual exhaustion of 
stumpage will increase production cost to the point 
where it will offset our increased labor cost. In- 
creased efficiency must offset reduced selling price for 
a while at least, until reduced living cost justifies a 
reduced wage. 

The figures heretofore quoted show approximately 
1,500,000,000 feet Government consumption to be sub- 
stituted by commercial demand. The exports to Aus- 
tralia, the west coast of South America and Pacific 
ports have a cumulative shortage of fully this amount 
during the war period. 

The depletion of railroads in England and France 
creates a need for many ties. Recent inquiries indicate 
early orders for 500,000,000 feet. Reconstruction in 


France and Belgium will take 2,000,000,000 feet for 





immediate requirements. Permanent reconstruction 
will require an uncalculated amount, probably reaching 
50,000,000,000 feet thruout a period of years. 

Our own railroads are buying 100,000,000 feet in 
ties and car material, and they must use five times that 
quantity to become rehabilitated. 

Commercial demand will be slow but heavy by early 
spring. Forty-two coast mills show 50,000,000 feet 
less stock on hand now than the year of 1915. This is 
a fair barometer of the whole industry. A telegram 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
says: “Stocks held by southern mills are 25 percent 
short, with only about 40 percent suitable for standard 
yard items. Retail yards thruout the country show 
stocks averaging less than normal. One hundred and 
five American cities report more than $3,000,000,000 
worth of construction held in abeyance by war regula- 
tions which will now be turned loose. Bankers say 
there will be no trouble financing reconstruction.” 

In my opinion the Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club should support resolutions (a) favoring 
the construction of wooden sailers; (b) urging the 
War Industries Board to place with coast lumbermen 
prospective railroad requirements now; (c) asking the 
shipping board to modify the Ferris designed ship to 
be suitable for lumber carriers; (d) urging that ton- 
nage be allocated to the Pacific coast lumber trade. 

In wood ship construction concelations have created 
a serious condition not only in wood ship yards but in 
sawmills having a large supply of long logs produced 
at high cost. If it is the Government’s announced 
policy to let down gradually from war conditions to a 
peace basis, they are not doing it here. 

At present the lumber industry is marking time, 
pending a readjustment of demand from war to com- 
mercial channels. The commercial demand very soon 
will take up the slack created by the cessation of the 
war, in February or March at the latest, with some 
lowering of lumber prices, offset by increased labor 
efficiency. 

I am as optimistic for 1919 as I was for 1918. 





CUT-OVER LANDS PRODUCE ‘‘TOPPERS’’ 


Frernwoop, Miss., Dec. 2.—At the American 
Royal live stock show held at Kansas City Nov. 16 
to 23 pure-bred Herefords from the Enochs Farms 
achieved high honors, and were later sold in the ring 
at exceptionally high prices, demonstrating what 
can be done in the way of producing ‘‘ gilt edged’’ 
live stock on southern cut-over timber lands. In a 
class of 41 head the heifer ‘‘Orphan Fairfax’’ 
was awarded second prize, and sold .for $1,500. 
Two other heifers, aged 2 years and 1 year re- 
spectively, sold for $1,200 and $750. A young bull 
brought $850, and another $400. 
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ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS THIRTIETH ANNUAL 


Northwestern Hardwood Organization Reviews Year’s Work—Would Restore Burned Areas for Soldier Settle- 
ment—Advocates Return of Railroads to Private Ownership —Regards Coming Trade Hopefully 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—The Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association passed a 
milestone today with its thirtieth annual meeting, 
which took place at the West Hotel. It was fea- 
tured by the passage of resolutions urging return of 
the railroads to private ownership and operation, 
and favoring State financing of a plan to employ 
returned soldiers in completing the preparation of 
burned areas in northern Minnesota for farming 
purposes. 

President P. M. Parker retired after two years 
of service and after Secretary J. F. Hayden had 
read the minutes of the last annual meeting, Mr. 
Parker read his address, in part as follows: 


We have passed another milestone in the history of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
this being our thirtieth annual session. Many changes 
have taken place during the period of our association— 
many of the old members have passed beyond—others of 
our old members are still with us and they are taking 
an active part; others who have engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business in recent years became members of 
the association and have assisted us in making the 
meetings interesting and valuable to the members. 

When I addressed you one year ago, as president of 
this association, we were in the practical beginning of 
our actual participation in the world war, with Ameri- 
can soldiers on foreign soil, and from that time on our 
soldiers took a very active part in the fight for democ- 
racy and freedom. ‘The very best of our young man- 
hood were conscripted for service across the seas 
* * * and very materially helped to win a just, 
and we hope a lasting peace. Honor is not only due our 
soldiers and sailors, but it is alike due to the men and 
women of the various associations who were tireless 
workers in providing comforts and amusements for our 
boys when not on the firing line. i 

The lumbermen during the last year have had vari- 
ous handicaps to contend with. First, the car shortage, 
then the freight embargo; later the building restric- 
tions, and the curtailment of the production of wood- 
working plants considered non-essentials—so perhaps, 
on the whole, our business for 1918 was not what we 
had expected, but on the other hand, our business did 
not suffer more than some other lines of business, 
considering the fact that we were in the throes of war. 
Satisfactory peace being now assured, building and 
factory restrictions removed, business in all lines will 
take on a new life. There has been very little change 
in lumber prices during the last year, and there can 
really be no lowering of prices with labor demanding 
the highest wages in the history of our country, and 
prices for supplies for the logging camps the highest 
since the Civil War. The present price of lumber will 
certainly have to be maintained if the lumberman is to 
make a fair return on his investment. However, with 
the reconstruction of the devastated countries across 
the water and the demand that must surely come at 
home for building and repairs, postponed for the last 
year or more, and with the largest amount of money 
per capita in circulation of any country in the world 
there is no reason why the lumbermen should not have 
a splendid business in 1919. 

Lumber is now lower, considering the cost of produc- 
tion, than any other commodity. Dry lumber at the 
mill, in the hands of the retailers and at the factories 
is extremely low; in fact, as near as I can learn there 
is not 50 percent of the quantity of dry lumber on hand 
today that there was a year ago. Of course the 
demand may regulate the price of lumber to some 
extent, but the supply is exceedingly short for this time 
of year. 

Wants Government Railroad Control Relaxed 

Now that peace has come there seemingly is no longer 
any necessity for continuance for any great length of 
time of the railroads under Government operation.. I 
would like to see a resolution introduced at this meet- 
ing and copies sent to our senators and congressmen 
representing our State at Washington to work and vote 
for the return of the railroads to their original owners 
at the earliest possible moment, and also that copies 
of the resolution be forwarded to the different lumber 
associations, for I do not believe that the business 
interests of this country want to see the railroads 
become a political machine. There is no question in my 
mind but what the railroads could be operated better 
under private ownership than under Government own- 
ership. They would be operated by railroad men, who 
understand their business, and who usually gave us 
value received in the past. Of course I am highly in 
favor of the policy to regulate the railroads to a certain 
extent, but not to handicap them as they have been in 
the past, perhaps, so that it makes it impossible for 
the railroads to borrow money to make many needed 
improvements. 

There is one other matter I would like the committee 
on resolutions to take up, and that is the clearing of 
the land in the burned district. I had occasion last 
week to drive thru the burned area of northern Min- 
nesota—that is, a large part of it—and the fire had 
practically cleared the land that it would have taken 
years to clear, altho there are many things yet to be 
done to put the soil under cultivation. ‘The farmers in 
many cases have been burned out, losing practically 
everything, farm buildings, live stock, hay and grain, 
so that they have not very much to work with. Of 
course the relief commission is establishing small homes 
which can be used as kitchens when the farm homes 
are rebuilt, but there is one more thing they need—that 
is, to put their land under cultivation. The State 
should formulate some plans whereby our returned 
soldiers could work upon these lands and finish what 
the fires have already started in the way of clearing, 
in putting these lands under cultivation. It is a very 
small matter, but it is impossible for the farmer to do 
everything in this burned over district. If this land 
clearing was finished and seeded down, it would stop 
the growth of the underbrush which will naturally 
grow up after a forest fire. Thousands of acres could 
‘be made into profitable farming land. This part of the 
country in the burned district is most excellent farming 
land and the finest grazing land under the face of the 
sun. By this help on the part of Minnesota each 
farmer in the burned over district would be put on his 








feet and placed in a position to pay taxes on his im- 
proved farm and thus eventually pay back to the State 
in taxes the cost of the assistance in clearing this land. 

During the last year we have not had occasion to call 
upon one of our very important commitees—the arbi- 
tration committee—as there seem to have been no dis- 
putes or differences to require the services of this 
committee. 

I want to thank the members for the splendid help 
they have given the association during the last year. 


Secretary’s Report 


President Parker appointed D. F. Clark, J. M. 
Okoneski and C. L. Kellogg as a resolutions com- 
mittte. Secretary J. F. Hayden then presented 
his annual report, as follows: 


Thru the trials and vicissitudes of a year and a half 
of uncertainty the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association and the hardwood industry of this 
section have emerged with much courage and much 
hope—but without much else. 

I need not tell you that your business has been rotten 
since we last met in annual convention; but I believe 
that you have gotten all out of it that was possible, be- 
cause you are good lumbermen and you know how to 
endure adversity as well as you know how to- enjoy 
prosperity. 

From an association viewpoint the year has been 
uneventful. We have held the usual number of meet- 
ings, attended by the usual number of members. We 
have discussed the situation as it related to the hard- 
wood lumber industry and have enjoyed the fellowship 
which is always more appreciated when people can 
commiserate with each other and all are in the same 
leaky boat. 

We have to regret the untimely death of D. R. 
Stanton, the son of one of our oldest members, who 





PAYSON SMITH, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
President Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association 


succumbed to disease at a period in life when he was 
becoming a most useful member of the trade and of 
society. 

During the year the association has been enriched 
by the membership of the Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co., 
of Eau Claire, and has lost by withdrawal the De 
Laittre & Anderson Co, and the Walter Joyce Co. 

We can also congratulate ourselves upon the fact 
that six days after we passed a resolution asking the 
United States Railroad Administration and the War 
Industries Board to relax the restrictions on the ship 
ment and use of lumber the war came to an end and 
those Government agencies immediately started action 
to comply with our desires. 

To the future we all look forward with hope. I hold 
no title as a prophet; but my guess is as good as that 
of anyone, and I believe that the coming year will 
witness a revival of trade which will blot out the un- 
pleasant memories of the last twenty months of busi- 
ness nightmare. 

I have no knowledge of the business situation not 
shared by you all; but to me it appears that the 
demands for lumber in the near future will be such as 
to tax the ability of lumbermen to meet them. We 
know that hardwood stocks are short, and that the cut 
of the winter will be less than normal, This combina- 
tion makes for good prices. I congratulate you on the 
outlook, and wish you all the great happiness and 
prosperity which you have earned by patriotic denial 
during the trying period of the war. 


Reports of Committees 

F. H. Lewis, treasurer, reported a balance of 
$77.90 in the association treasury, compared with 
$67.85 a year ago. H. Booraem, chairman of the 
forestry committee, said that forestry work in this 
country has been in abeyance owing to the war. He 
reported having received a letter from a lumberman 
in France expressing the opinion that there is tim- 
ber in France and Germany sufficient to take care 
of reconstruction needs there. T. T. Jones, for 
the arbitration committee, reported no trouble re- 
quiring the committee’s services during the year. 
D. F. Clark, for the membership committee, said 
its work was covered in the secretary’s report. 


A. F. Wrbsky, chairman of the railroad committee, 
reported as follows: 

As chairman of the railway committee I have nothing 
of special interest to report, as there has. been very 
little call upon us during 1918. Railway matters have 
been in such a chaotic state that no one seemed to be 
authority and even railway men themselves were up in 
the air, taking refuge continually in the clouds of 
governmental operation, and we as a committee could 
only sit tight and wait for better times. 

A. 8. Bliss, as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, said his committee has endeavored to keep 
in touch with the affairs of the association and 
keep its work properly before the public. A. H. 
Barnard said that the work of the program com- 
mittee in providing features for the meetings is a 
matter of history. 

T, T. Jones reported for the statistical commit- 
tee. He said that the present committee list is 
fairly representative of the market and that no 
changes are recommended. He expressed the be- 
lief that thru the year the list has been nearer 
the market than any other northern hardwood list. 
It has not been based on statistics, he said, or on 
guesses, but on actual sale prices, and its success 
has been possible because of the fine codperation 
of the members of the association. Secretary Hay- 
den contributed some information from the report 
on prices presented at the recent meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The report of Ed Borgeson, National inspector 
for this district, was read, showing 7,094,493 feet 
inspected in the year ended Dee. 1, compared with 
9,145,311 feet for the previous year. T. T. Jones 
brought up the subject of the present inspection 
fee and moved that the National association be 
asked to restore the old rate of 50 cents a thousand. 
Payson Smith said that the increase had been held 
necessary in order to pay higher salaries due the 
inspectors and he did not believe there could be 
a reduction for a while. Mr. Jones said that in- 
spection in this market always has paid its way. 
A. H. Barnard thought the lower rate would in- 
crease the amount of lumber inspected. Arthur 
F. Jarvis, of Eau Claire, thought that the in- 
creased fee is only reasonable under the conditions 
of high prices. After some further discussion Mr. 
Jones amended his motion and it was passed unani- 
mously, requesting the National association to re- 
store the old scale of inspection fees ‘‘as soon as 
in the judgment of the board of directors condi- 
tions warrant it.’’ 

Resolutions Committee Report 


D. F. Clark then presented the report of the 
committee on resolutions, covering subjects dis- 
cussed in the president’s address, as follows: 


WHereas, The lumber industry of the country has 
endured with fortitude and much patience the various 
handicaps imposed upon it by the exigencies of war, 
and particularly the trials of Government operation of 
railroads which have resulted in inefficient service, 
including delays of an exasperating nature, high 
freight rates, shortage of equipment and other evils; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, in convention assembled, urge upon 
the congressmen and senators representing Minnesota 
to do all in their power to bring about the return of 
the railroads to their owners and to private manage- 
ment, under competent and proper Government super- 
vision, as soon as possible. 

WHEREAS, The devastation wrought by the recent 
great forest fire in the northern part of Minnesota has 
resulted in the destruction of the property of hun- 
dreds of settlers, and has laid waste the timber lands 
of that part of the State; and 

WHEREAS, Every effort should be made to rehabill- 
tate the fire-swept region, to put the settlers on their 
feet and to render productive the lands which no longer 
bear a crop of timber; be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association urge upon the 
coming State legislature the necessity of making 
adequate and appropriate provision to render these 
lands attractive to the returning soldiers and sailors 
who may wish to make their homes with us, and to 
assist the stricken settlers in rebuilding their déstroyed 
homes ; thus serving the double purpose of making these 
lands productive and of returning them to the list of 
revenue producing property of the State. 


Election of Officers. 


F. H. Lewis, N. C. Bennett and D. F. O’Leary 
were appointed as a nominating committee, and 
after a brief deliberation they reported, recom- 
mending election of the following officers: 

President—Payson Smith. 

Vice president—H. B. Sutton. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, 

Treasurer—F., H. Lewis. eae: 

Board of arbitration—-T. T. Jones, N. C. Bennett, 
A. B. Leasure, J. M. Okoneski, A. 8. Bliss, 

Membership committee—D. F. Clark, A. F. Jarvis, H. 
Booraem, 

All those named are of Minneapolis except Mr. 
Jarvis, who is of Kau Claire, Wis. The committee 
report then was unanimously adopted. Payson 
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Smith, the new president, was called on, and re- 
sponded in a talk full of optimism. Said he: 


I believe we stand at the threshold of four or five of 
the most prosperous years this country and the lumber 
business will have seen. This country now has a great 
part of the wealth of the world. Our bonds will pass 
gradually into the hands of those holding them for 
investment and those who sell them will put the 
money into circulation. Prices are likely to hold up 
to the present levels and by early spring we will see 
a great demand for lumber products, which will in- 
crease, and before the end of next year we will have 
a great shortage in lumber and higher prices than ever. 
The war made some hard times for lumbermen, first 


killing all business with the temporary panic, then shut- 
ting it off by embargoes and restrictions. We are now 
in the hesitating period. But everything indicates a 
quick resumption of business. The automobile people 
say they are coming back into the market again. 


Mr. Smith closed by saying that he would try to 
live up to the high standard set by former presi- 
dents. Mr. Sutton, the new vice president, agreed 
with Mr. Smith as to the outlook. He predicted 
that it will not be a question of price for the next 
few months or more, but of getting the stock. 
Conditions he has just found in a thirty-day trip, 


he said, showed how the change is coming. Busi- 
ness needs very little soliciting and prices are paid 
without question. Stocks, he predicted, will soon 
be short. 

This closed the business meeting. It was fol- 
lowed by the annual dinner of the association in 
one of the West Hotel dining rooms. The occa- 
sion was informal and there were no speeches, but 
the members enjoyed a vaudeville program pro- 
vided by the entertainment committee, consisting 
of A. H. Barnard, E. H. Broughton and R. L. 
Dunean. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Dates Chosen for Thirty-five Conventions—Exporters, Box Makers, Manufacturers and Retailers Prepare for 
Annuals—Peace Conditions Prominently a Subject for Discussion 


Dec, 8-15—-Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 10—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec, 10—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Meeting 
of executive committee, 

Dec. 10-11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago.. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 11-12—Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen's Club of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 14—-Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16—Lumbermen’'s Exchange of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

Dee. 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va 
Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 

Dec. 18—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 19-20—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 
meeting. 

fan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 
Orleans, La. 

lan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen's Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, Ill An- 
nual meeting. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 21—-New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 21-23—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen's Association 
(ot Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28-80—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 29-831—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 831—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14— Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Annual meeting. 





CINCINNATI TO WELCOME RETAILERS 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Dee. 2.—Lumbermen of this 
city, wholesale and retail, and manufacturers and 
distributers in all lines are combining to give the 
delegates to the convention of the State association 
of retailers and the sash and door salesmen, from 
Jan. 16 to 18, a characteristic Cincinnati welcome. 
The whole strength of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club and of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club is be- 
ing thrown into the work, and a committee of the 
former organization has been named to codperate 
with H. J. Wesselkamper, secretary of the local re- 
tailers, and a committee to be named for them. 

Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
says there will be instructive business sessions and 


a fine exhibition of manufactured products. He 
asserts that whereas in the past it often has been 
difficult to dispose of exhibit space, he is this year 
crowded with applications from manufacturers of 
and dealers in specialties, ready-cut houses, silos 
ete., while other things point to the expectation of 
those engaged in the lumber and allied industries 
of prosperity in all lines. 

It was hoped that the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association would hold its annual meeting the 
same week of the State retailers’ meeting, but the 
date will not be definitely known until later in the 
month. 





~ 


KENTUCXIANS ARRANGING ANNUAL 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 2.—J. Crow Taylor, sec 
retary for several years of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has issued a call to 
the directors to meet in Louisville on Dee. 17 to 
discuss plans for the annual meeting and name the 
place and time. This meeting is generally held in 
early February or late January. Secretary Taylor 
said that the convention this season will probably 
be much larger than usual as retailers have a lot 
of readjusting to do, and there is a lot of work that 
will come up at the meeting. The meeting of the 
directorate will be on the first day of the joint 
meeting of the hardwood manufacturers’ associa-+ 
tions at Louisville. 





~~ 


RETAIL DEALERS PLAN CONVENTION 

Kast Sr. Louts, Iuu., Dee. 2.—‘‘ How Bills Are 
Misfigured’’ and ‘‘ How I Made My First Dollar’? 
are two of the interesting subjects at the round 
table discussion which will be the feature of the 
dinner to be given during the convention of the 
Southern Illinois Retail Dealers’ Association, from 
Jan. 16 to 17. A number of salesmen will also 
tell how they made their first and biggest sales. 
The dinner will take place at the Elks’ Club. 

The program is in charge of President C. A. 
Kwing, vice president of the Central Illinois Lum- 
ber Co. Among the speakers will be L. R. Putman, 
director of advertising and sales extension, of the 
Southern Pine Association; I. B. Hanks, who will 
talk on the value of lumber exchanges; Hugh Tay- 
lor, of St. Louis, and C. E. Davidson, Greenville, 
Tl. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS TO MEET 

NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 2.—A call has been issued 
for the next monthly meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, to be held at Norfolk, Va., on 
Tuesday, Dee. 17. The officers expect another 
large attendance at this meeting, as matters of im- 
portance will come up for discussion. Reports will 
be heard from the delegates to the Chicago mass 
meeting, the Chamber of Commerce meeting at At 
lantic City, N. J., and there will be an oppor 
tunity for an interchange of views as to market 
conditions, both present and future. 





IDAHO FIRE PREVENTIONISTS TO MEE1 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 30.—A call was issued 
this week for the quarterly meeting of the Potlatch 
Timber Protective Association members, to be held 
in Spokane Dee. 9. The association includes prac- 
tically all of the timber area in the central Idaho 
district. The meeting will be for the purposes of 
hearing the reports of the officers and to discuss 
proposed claims to be presented before the coming 
session of the Idaho State legislature. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF EXPORTERS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 2.—New Orleans has been 
selected as the place for the next annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
from Jan. 22 and 23, 1919, and the sessions will 
be held at the St. Charles Hotel. It is still too 
early to announce the program, but there is no 
doubt that the prospects of a resumption of the 
export business will be the most important subject 
discussed. New Orleans was selected because it is 
desired to bring an especially large attendance 


of the shippers from the Southwest, and the expe- 
diency of establishing a foreign selling agency 
under the provision of the Webb Act will claim 
close attention. 


PINE BOX AND SHOOK MEN TO MEET 

Emporia, VA., Dec. 2.—Seeretary R. W. Jordan, 
of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufae- 
turers’ Association, advises that the annual meet- 
ing of his organization will be held in Philadelphia, 
’a., on Feb. 12, at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
This date is set according to the by-laws of the 
association and it is expected that the meeting this 
year will be of more than ordinary importance and 
that a large number of members will be present. 








CONVENTION TO SCAN SHINGLE PROBLEM 

XENIA, Ounlo, Dee. 3.—Findley M. Torrence, 
secretary 01 the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, announces that many subjects of highest 
importance will be considered at the thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the organization, to take place 
at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, from Jar 16 to 
18 inclusive. Among the questions that demand 
discussion is that asked by H. R. Isherwood, retail 
trade extension representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, some montns 
ago: Why should substitute roofing materials 
make serious inroads into the shingle business in 
Ohio? In reply, dealers cite various causes, such 
as the extensive advertising of substitute manu- 
facturers, the fact that many lumber concerns were 
selling shingles almost at cost until there was little 
inducement for dealers to push their sale, and the 
prevailing fallacy of the purchasing publie that it 
is hard to get as good shingles as were formerly 
manufactured. All these points will be taken up 
at the convention. 


owe ee 


PINE MANUFACTURERS TO CONFER 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 2.—Following its 
usual custom, as set forth in its by-laws, the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Minneapolis on Jan. 28, at which 
time the election of officers for the new year will 
take place and other important matters will come 
up for discussion. Secretary H. S. Childs is ar- 
ranging a comprehensive program for the annual. 





INVITE ALL HARDWOOD MEN TO ANNUAL 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 3.—The officers of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
have sent an invitation to every hardwood man 
ufacturer to attend the annual of that organiza- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., Dee. 17 and 18, but, fear- 
ing that some one may have been overlooked, Pres- 
ident R. L. Jurden and Secretary-Manager John 
M. Pritchard have prepared the following state- 
ment: 

The officers of the American Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association have endeavored to send an invi- 
tation to every hardwood manufacturer to attend the 
meeting at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 
17 and 18. However, our list may not be complete 
and if any manufacturer should fail to receive one 
of these invitations, we wish him to understand that 
it was an oversight and that he will be cordially wel- 
comed, 

This meeting is of unusual interest on account of the 
move for uniting all hardwood manufacturers into one 
strong hardwood manufacturers’ association, and, altho 
this will be an annual meeting of the American Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, it will, in another 
sense, be a mass meeting of all hardwood manufac- 
turers openly and candidly to discuss the many prob- 
lems now confronting the manufacturing branch of the 
hardwood industry. All manufacturers are cordially in- 
vited and urged to attend and assist in their solu- 
tion. 


The program has not been completed and will 
not be ready for publication for some days, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pritchard. It may be stated, however, 
that the meeting will be devoted largely to dis- 
cussion of inspection rules and questions of general 


policy directly concerning the hardwood lumber 
industry. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Two Annual Elections Held—Northern Manufacturers Plan Winter Exhibits—Canadians Form an Organi- 


CANADIAN BUILDERS ORGANIZE 


Toronto, ONT., Nov. 30.—The conference of 
builders and contractors recently held at Ottawa 
resulted in the formation of the Association of 
Canadian Building & Constructive Industries, with 
the following officers: 

President—J. P. Anglin, Quebec. 

Honorary secretary—R. H. Dancy, Toronto. 

Honorary treasurer—G,. A. Crane, Ottawa. 

Sir Thomas White, acting premier, in an address 
to the new association said that the Government 
realized the importance of proceeding with delayed 
public works as speedily as possible. The Govern- 
ment hoped to be able to secure a large block of 
business in connection with the restoration opera- 
tions in France and Belgium. There would also 
be a large amount of domestic construction. The 
railways were run down and the industrial plants 
of the country required repairs and additions. 
Housing operations, he thought, should be taken 
up by the provinces and municipalities, but he felt 
sure that the Federal Government would assist with 
subsidies whenever necessary. 

F. B. Carvell, minister of public works, said that 
it was the policy of his department to use Ca- 
nadian materials in all public contracts. 

Dr. Reid, minister of railways, said arrange- 
ments were already under way for extensive im- 
provements on Canadian railways. 

A. K. MacLean, chairman of the reconstruction 
and development committee of the Dominion cabi- 
net, addressing the representatives of the building 
industries of Canada at the recent convention held 
in Ottawa, said, ‘‘We have practically an assur- 
ance from some countries of Europe that very large 
purchases of lumber for building material will be 
made in Canada.’’ He added that arrangements for 
placing the orders had not yet been completed. Mr. 
MacLean estimated that in order to meet the de- 
mand for building there should be work to the 
value of $100,000,000 a year in the cities and 
towns. 





TIE MAKERS DEFER ORGANIZATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—For the second time 
the conference of contracting tie manufacturers 
which had been called by the Tie and Timber Di- 
vision of the Chamber of Commerce to form a na- 
tional association has been indefinitely postponed 
on account of the health commissioner’s ban on 
public meetings, which has been put on again to 
stamp out influenza. It is likely now that the 
eonference will be held either immediately before 
or after the convention of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, Jan. 28-30. Many of the tie 
manufacturers are interested in both lines. 





SECRETARY RESIGNS BEFORE ELECTION 


Str. Louts, Mo., Dec. 2.—Orville A. Pier has re- 
signed, effective Dec. 1, as manager of the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, the senarate or- 
ganization under which the retailers’ division of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis has.been 
operating since July 20, 1917. Louis F. Ganahl, 
well known in the retail lumber field in St. Louis 
and who has heen connected with the exchange ever 
since its organization, is temporarily in charge, 
President R. E. Gruner stating that no successor 
to Mr. Pier had been decided upon. 

Mr. Pier is still secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis. whose annual election will 
take place Dec. 16. His plans for the future have 
not yet been decided upon. After twenty-two years 
of railroad service, during which he had been every- 
thing from messenger boy to assistant general 
superintendent, Mr. Pier entered the lumber field 
in 1912 as secretary of the then Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, which had 
eleven members. He also was secretary of the old 
Lumbermen’s Club. In December, 1915, when the 
various divisions were merged into the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, he became secretary. 

Modern merchandising methods and_ scientific 
cost: development have been advocated by Mr. Pier 
and his work with the retailers has been along 
provressive lines. 

The following nominations have been made to be 
voted on at the annual election: 

Division A—Chairman. R. H. Shellabarger, Shella 
hareer Tumber Co.; renresentative director, Fred 
Nohlenhrock, Charles Neher & Sens Lumber (Co.: vice 


renresentative director, Louis FE. Wilson, Wilson Land 
& Lumber Co, 

Division R—Chairman. 7. G. Benas, Waldstein Lum- 
her Co.: vice chairman, Fred Christmann, Christmann 
Veneer & Lumber Co.: representative director. BE. W. 
Wiese. vice president Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
and Thomas FE. Powe. Thomas FB. Powe taumber Co. : 
vice representative director, Joseph Hafner, Hafner 
Manufacturing Co. 
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Division C—Director and chairman, R. E. McKee, 
representative Long-Bell Lumber Co.; first vice di- 
rector, J. A. Meyer, Consolidated Saw Mills Co.; sec- 
ond vice director, C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co, 

Division F—Chairman, Grant Gloor, Gloor-Ortman 
Lumber Co.; representative director, Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. ; 
first vice representative director, H. C. Ball, George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co.; second vice repre- 
sentative director, W. H. Elbring, Elbring Lumber Co. ; 
treasurer, Frank J. Riefling, president George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Co. 


Jt will be noted that the only contest is for rep- 
resentative director of Division B, where there are 
two candidates, The representative directors of 
the various divisions will elect one of their own 
members president of the exchange. 





PLAN DISPLAYS IN WINTER EXHIBITS 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 2.—Plans are under way 
by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association to make extensive exhibits 
at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
the Hotel West, Minneapolis, in January, the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, in February, and a 
series of winter exhibits in Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio. The association has had displays 
at the State fairs of Illinois, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, besides a number of retail conventions in 
these States and in Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 





W. H. McDONALD, OSHKOSH, WIS.; 


Chief Inspector Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Association 


vania, all of which have excited deep interest among 
the lumbermen. 

A most active part of the arrangement of those 
exhibits has been undertaken by W. H. MeDonald, 
one of the best known and most widely experienced 
men in the lumber trade, who has come to be known 
by many of his acquaintances by the name the 
association has adopted for hemlock, ‘‘Old 
Trusty.’’ Mr. McDonald is chief inspector for 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He is Canadian by birth, 
and came to the United States when he was 7 years 
old, since which time he has lived in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. He entered the lumber business in 1880 
and has been employed in various capacities as log- 
ger, millhand, salesman and inspector. He ac- 
cepted his present position in 1911 and had an ae- 
tive and important part in the establishment of the 
present rules for grading of hemlock. 





WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 2.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Bir- 
mingham, held at the Southern Club last week, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—Jay Smith. 

First vice president—J. L. Laumer. 

Second vice president—J. FE. Chandler. 

Secretary—A. J. Ribe. 

Treasurer—W. B. Thompson. 

The election was followed by regular routine 
business and the annual banquet, which was at- 
tended by many invited guests including ladies, 
An entertaining program of music and vaudeville 
features was provided under the supervision of V. 
W. Long and Jay Smith, of the entertainment 
committee. 


EMPIRE STATE FOREST MEN ELECT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 2.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association, held here, measures were taken to 
make the association of greater interest and, ac- 
cordingly, more direct benefit to members, and it 
was agreed that the members underwrite their 
proportionate share of the deficit in the treasury. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—-George N. Ostrander. 

Vice president—Frank A. Cutting. 

‘TLreasurer—W. Clyde Sykes. 

Secretary and forester—-A. B. Recknagel. 

Directors—Frank L. Moore, G. H. P. Gould, W. C. 
Hull, Ferris J. Meigs, Rufus L. Sisson and W. L. 
Sykes. 

President Ostrander then appointed the follow- 
ing standing committees for 1919: 

Legislative-—Ferris J. Meigs, chairman; FE. J. Jones, 
Clarence L. Fisher, Virgil K. Kellogg, Robert W. Higbie. 

Transportation—W. L. Sykes, chairman; J. L. 
Jacobs, H. R. Bristol. 

Forestry—A. B. Recknagel, chairman; W. C. Hull, 
I. F. Moon, R. 8S. Hosmer, Ernest A. Sterling. 

Finance—G,. H. P. Gould, chairman; T, A. Sullivan, 
I’. A. Empsall. 


Industrial—Frank A. Cutting, chairman; R. L. Sis- 
son, Harry P. Gould, H. B. Barden, T. J, Wilber, 





URGES CO-OPERATIVE HOME BUILDING 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—In‘ connection with the 
seventh annual housing conference held in Boston 
last week at the Copley Plaza a telegraphie story 
covering the final session arrived too late for pub- 
lication in the issue of Nov. 30. It told of the 
plan presented by Lawson Purdy, of New York, 
chairman of the committee on industrial towns, 
for securing well planned and healthful homes for 
wage earners, built and managed on a codperative 
basis. 

‘«The land and buildings,’’ he declared, ‘‘ should 
be owned by a corporation without capital stock, 
directed by trustees of ability and public spirit. 
After a community spirit is formed the tenants 
should elect some of the trustees and perhaps, ulti- 
mately, all of them. The capital for such an en- 
terprise could be supplied, profitably to itself, by 
an industrial corporation which desires a stable sup- 
ply of workers, by the United States, or by States 
or cities.’’ 

The speaker estimated the time such a community 
would require to buy itself free at from twenty- 
five to fifty years, allowing for a 5-percent inter- 
est and a 2-percent sinking fund maintained for 
the replacement of buildings. When the property 
was paid for in full, the entire net earnings 
would be available for community welfare work 
for the benefit of all subsequent tenants. The 
speaker contended that the interest all the tenants 
would take in their common community of homes 
would far exceed any interest each might take in 
a privately owned home in which he lacks the pro- 
tection from insanitary conditions, congestion, fire 
and rapid deterioration of buildings which sane co- 
operation is able to secure for him. 





DEALERS EXPLAIN BUILDING DELAY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Altho building oper- 
ations in this territory have been reduced to a low 
mark a much more hopeful attitude exists among 
lumbermen since the termination of hostilities, as 
indicated at the midweek meeting of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers. In a review of the sit- 
uation J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the board, point 
ed out several significant factors that will tend to 
delay building a few months. The report says in 
part: 


Building operations on a large scale are seldom 
started in the winter months. Secondly, banks have 
issued notice that they can not make loans in a large 
way until the next Liberty loan has been taken care of, 
This is expected to be about April 1. It is therefore 
expected that about that time the lumber business will 
develop rapidly, as there are many large projects being 
held up. A third factor bearing on the situation is the 
unsettled feature of prices and labor. There can be 
no doubt that it costs twice as much today to build 
a house as it did in 1915. Architects and builders are 
so firmly convinced that prices must go off that they, 
are holding back a large number of projects in all forms 
of building operations. 

To a large extent this opinion is true, but It seems 


to apply less to lumber than to any other material or 
equipment going into housing construction It is sel 
dom the house itself that cost o much, be it built of 
lumber or other material. It is the equipment, fixtures, 
plumbing, heating vod the like that have risen to such 
heights as to cause the general construction of any job 
to amount to twice as much as three years ago. 

It is to be supposed that developments of the next 
six months may seltie the situation to some extent, 
but it must be borne in mind by all lumber interests 


that if lumber and other materials show evidence of 
concessions in price there will be a tendency on the 
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part of all concerned with the consumption of these 
materials to wait for still more radical cuts. 

By far the most important phase for lumber interests 
to consider is that of labor at this time. The building 
trades of Cleveland are so strongly organized that 
concessions in wages will be difficult to obtain, and 
unless there is a material reduction in living costs 
the argument for lower wages can not be firmly main- 
tained. 

Preparations for the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers are now under 
way. This gathering will take place some time in 
January, altho the date has not yet been set. No 
program has been arranged. Candidates for offi- 
cers and directors will be announced early in De- 
cember. 

At the midweek meeting of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers a subject of vital interest to 
all lumber interests in the Flats, as well as other 
industries in that section, the proposed new Union 
-assenger Railroad Station, was discussed. Speak- 
ers were John J. Cannon, attorney for the terminal 
company that has the project in charge, and Stan- 
ley L. MeMicheal, secretary of the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board. The discussion tended to show how 
the Flats district will be benefited by the project. 
No decision was reached on the plan of the lumber 
and allied interests to have West Third Street 
tunnelled thru the hill and under the station, in 
order that a direct route to the city may be main- 
tained. 





a 


MAY REMOVE BUREAU TO PARIS 

OsHkKOSH, Wis., Dec. 3.—Facilities developed 
during the war may be utilized now for recon- 
struction purposes. ‘The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
are considering the advisability of transferring to 
Paris the excellently organized office which they 
have maintained at Washington. The emergency 
bureau proved of incalculable value during the war 
period and the facilities developed thru that agency 
may be well utilized in foreign fields, it has been 
suggested. It is believed by the members that 
such a selling agency would result in the acquisition 
of some excellent business. Heretofore the Amer- 
ican manufacturers have preferred to deal thru 
brokers at New York, because of their unfamili- 
arity with grading rules of foreign countries, the 
difference in methods of credits and the like. It 
has been their business judgment that they pre- 
ferred to do business ‘‘in United States’’ so they 
could fully understand what they were doing and 
to deal more certainly, even if at smaller profit to 
themselves and greater profit to the middlemen. If 
the Government will O. K. the allies’ purchases in 
peace such an agency will probably be established. 
The association is planning to issue a new book of 
grading rules which will also include all the names 
of the members, together with their specialties, fa- 
cilities for special work and other important in- 
formation. 





HOLD POSTPONED MONTHLY MEETING 

CINCINNATI, O10, Dee. 2.—For the first time in 
three months the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
managed to have its regular monthly meeting this 
evening. Previous meetings had been postponed 
because of the influenza. 

During the dinner there was a general discussion 
bearing on the future of the trade, thru which ran 
a broad tone of optimism. While some of the 
members predicted lower prices, the majority ar- 
gued that stocks are very low, especially the hard- 
woods, which have recently decreased approximate- 
ly 15,000,000 feet. They called attention to the 
export trade and to the ship yards, which, if the 
Government is permitted by congressional appro- 
priation to carry out its program, will absorb large 
quantities of wood. The only fear of the optimists 
was that the high price of lumber might operate 
against the activities of those who build houses 
for the market, or drive them to a wider use of 
brick or concrete. 

Later the discussion drifted to the question of 
southern railroad terminals at Cincinnati and the 
proposal to relocate the present terminals at Er- 
langer, Ky., just across the river, on account of the 
high price of land within Cincinnati. There was 
a strong opposition to the plan, as it would tre- 
mendously increase the transportation expenses of 
Cincinnati lumbermen and inconvenience them be- 
sides. A committee consisting of L. P. Lewin, of 
the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., chairman; Dwight 
Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., and C. E. Spielman, secretary and treasurer 
of the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., was named 
by President George Morgan to investigate the 
proposed change and report to the January meet- 
ing of the club. 

The following committee was named to codperate 
with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club of Cincin- 
nati to prepare for the entertainment of the @ele- 
gates to the convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, which meets here from 
Jan. 16 to 18: L. P. Lewin, chairman; Dwight 
Hinckley, Harry R. Browne, William 8. Sterrett, 
of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; Newell Hargrave, 
of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co.; John R. O’Neill, 


of the; Tennessee Lumber Co.;:J. J. Linehan, of 
Mowbray & Robinson, and H. A. Hollowell, of 
H. A. Hollowell & Co. 

A subscription of $2,000 to the guaranty fund 
being raised to bring the Government war trophy 
exhibit to Cincinnati was authorized. 

James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., who has been 
an active member of the club for many years, pre- 
sented his resignation because he is retiring from 
the lumber business, and was unanimously elected 
an honorary member. 

The next meeting will be beld Jan. 6. 





A MISTAKEN IMPRESSION CORRECTED 


CuicaGo, Nov. 23, 1918. 

Kditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Our attention 
has been directed to a letter from a ‘‘southern au- 
thority’’ on the subject of the amalgamation of 
hardwood associations. As a general proposition 
we do not consider these periodical outbursts from 
the southern authority referred to even merit dis- 
cussion, but we are inclined to insist upon all 
critics of this association confining their written 
statements to facts, and we accordingly desire to 
call attention of those who are interested in the sub- 
ject to the second paragraph in the second column 
on page 54 of your issue of Nov. 16, which states 
that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States has gone so far as to submit 
the handling of inspection matters to a committee 
of seven, of which number the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association would be allowed four. 

This statement is incorrect and no such proposi- 
tion has been made—officially or otherwise. We did 





Be an optimist. 

Pessimism never gets one anything. 

There is no need for it, 

There is every reason for business going 
ahead. 

We did not want the war and stopped it. 

We lost two years and every cent we spent 
in it. 

Time is money; it must be made up. 

Cutting prices never makes business. 

Every dollar you cut reduces your entire 
stock that much. 

Save your profits and give them to the 
Government. 

Every Government cancelation you receive 
today means that much saved to us all. 

The sooner we stop the sooner we go ahead. 

Every order you filled for the war meant 
that much more national debt, and 
that much more taxes. 

Business stopped in a day. Give it a 
chance. 

Every weakness you show means that much 
more delay. 

Don’t stop cutting. Keep your help busy; 
you will need it later. 

If you need credit, get it. Don’t be a pes- 
simist; that won’t get what you want. 

You can’t get business when it isn’t. 

Neither can we. 

The more optimism the sooner all of us will 
be busy. 

Preach it. Talk it. Believe it—J. W. 
TURNBULL LUMBER CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 











submit a proposition that the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association have three representatives and 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
appoint four, three of which to be manufacturers, 
and the remaining one a wholesaler. This would 
have resulted in a committee of six hardwood manu- 
facturers and one wholesaler, but was rejected 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

In justice to all associations and to all branches 
of the hardwood industry we felt that a public 
statement of the facts should be made, as Col. 
Deutsch has evidently been misinformed on this 
oceasion. 

Trusting that you may find space in your valuable 
paper for this letter, we are 


Yours very truly, 


THE NATIONAL Harpwoop LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 
Frank F, Fish, Secretary-Treasurer. 





TO ATTEND WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—James EK. Stark, pres- 
ident; J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager; W. H. 
Russe, Memphis; W. Brown Morgan, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., C. H. Sherrill, Merryville, La., and W. A. 
Ransom, Memphis, prominent members of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, are in 
Washington where they are attending the confer- 
ence with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion regarding flat rates on logs, bolt and billets 
into Memphis and other milling points in the 
South. This conference was scheduled for Tues- 
day, Dec. 3. Immediately after the conference in 
Washington, they will attend the war emergency 





and ,reconstruction conference in Atlantic City. 

Ever since the Government took over the rail- 
roads, the association has been’ frying to get flat 
rates on these commodities adopted and, after 
much correspondence, has taken the fight direct to 
Washington. It is also trying to save its members 
the necessity of tying up large sums of money in 
freight bills pending donversion of rough mate- 
rials into finished products and to secure permission 
to ship out finished products over any line without 
regard to the particular road handling the inbound 
shipment. 


“oo 





REVIEWS SOUTHERN PINE WAR RECORD 


New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 2.—The Southern Pine 
Association has just issued a pamphlet reviewing 
the war activities of the association during the last 
year and a half, from America’s declaration of 
war to the signing of the armistice. While this is 
familiar ground to very many readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, especially those engaged in 
the production and distribution of southern pine 
lumber, it is not too much to say that this unpre- 
tentious little booklet is really a historical docu- 
ment of great interest and importance. The mobili- 
zation of the industry within a few days of the 
declaration of war, the stimulating of production 
to the limit, and other phases reviewed in the book- 
let are chapters of which the entire industry may 
well be proud. The total of Government orders 
placed with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
up to Nov. 1, 1918, was 1,625,000,000 feet, divided 
as follows: ship timbers, 300,000,000 feet; car ma- 
terial, 145,000,000 feet; cantonments, export mate- 
rial ete., 1,180,000,000 feet. The pamphlet looks 
into the future, as well as into the past, and tells 
of the association’s codperation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in making a survey of south- 
ern cut-over lands with a view to their utilization 
for farms for returning soldiers, and touches on 
other matters affecting the present status and the 
future of the industry. 





INFLUENZA BARS A LUNCHEON 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The regular Wednes- 
day luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of St. 
Louis will not be held this week, on account of 
the health commissioner’s ban on all public gath- 
erings because of the influenza. KE. C. Robinson, 
president of the KE. C. Robinson Lumber Co., is to 
be the chairman of the next meeting. 





TO DISCUSS THE LEGION’S FUTURE 

SPOKANE, WaAsH., Nov. 30.—Gen. Brice P. 
Disque, head of the airplane production division 
of the army in the Northwest, will be in Spokane 
for a convention of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen to be held here Dee. 9. 

The meeting will be a large one, including rep- 
resentatives from all the locals of the Four L’s in 
this territory, representative of 25,000 members. 
It has been called for the purpose of discussing the 
future activities of the organization, now that 
peace has come. The organization came into ex- 
istence as a patriotic order to aid in the suppres- 
sion of lawless elements in the labor of the lumber 
centers and camps, and now that the war is over 
leaders are a little uncertain as to just what place 
the Legion should take in the activities of the 
lumber business. 





EXCHANGE CONDEMNS CONSIGNMENTS 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 3.—At the weekly meeting 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last Saturday 
President Horace F. Taylor said that he had at- 
tended lumber gatherings in Chicago and else- 
where and the feeling everywhere was strong. He 
said that stocks at mills were generally light. At 
the same time there is complaint that too many cars 
are sent out by certain mills on consignment. These 
cars cut the price and demoralize the market wher- 
ever they go, and one member of the lumber ex- 
change expressed a wish that a law might be passed 
forbidding the loading of any car that was not 
sold. He knew that some small and isolated mills 
depended upon this way of selling stock, but the 
trade in general was injured by it. 

The Buffalo exchange at its last meeting enjoyed 
some generous cuts of venison which Hugh Me- 
Lean had sent down from his lumber-camp dis- 
trict in New Brunswick. Mr. McLean was present 
and received a vote of thanks. 

The lumber exchange voted to give a smoker to 
the retailers’ State convention, which will meet 
here in January, and President Taylor will name 
the committee. The Buffalo lumbermen will be 
joined by those of Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 





THE interesting house organ of the Columbia 
River Ship Building Corporation hereafter will be 
styled ‘‘The Pilot’’ in place of its former name 
‘Win the War,’’ which is rendered obsolete by the 
fact that the war has been won. The new title is 
eminently appropriate for the era now coming. 
The paper will hereafter be published semi-monthly 
instead of weekly. 
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WAR ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOODWORKING CONCERN 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The tremendous part 
wood and the woodworking industry have played in 
the winning of the war is again forcefully em- 
phasized in the remarkable record of achievements 
of one St. Louis concern, the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., in whose big plant an im- 
mense amount of work has been done for the 
Government. Here is the record of 


Expeditionary Forces and for the quartermasters’ 
terminals at Norfolk, Va. r 

Hundreds of ammunition pallets (shellrocks) shipped 
direct to France. 

Ammunition and bayonet boxes to the number of 
250,000. 

All millwork for twenty-one army cantonments, nine 
aviation schools, six officers’ training camps, three 





accomplishments of which A. J. Siegel, 
president of the company, may well be 
proud: 


Manufactured the complete woodwork 
for 450 airplanes and assembled complete 
all minor parts. The motors were in- 
stalled by the St. Louis Car Co. and the 
airplanes were ready for flight when 
shipped from St. Louis. These airplanes 
were built for the St. Louis Aircraft 
Corporation, of which Mr. Siegel is presi- 
dent and FE. B. Meissner, of the car com 
pany, vice president. 


The joinery for thirty-six of the large 
vessels built by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, including ladders, map cases, 
flag lockers, desks, tables, mess room fur- 
niture, stairways, cabinets ete. 


All woodwork for 625 life boats. 


Complete millwork for 360 modern 
homes built for the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation. 


All millwork for one of the big over 
seas refrigeration plants of the American 





VIEW OF PROPELLER ROOM OF HUTTIG PLANT 


artillery schools, two balloon schools, two embarkation 
camps, one internment camp, seven chemical and ammu- 
nition plants and seven hospitals. 


Manufactured 250,000 glazed sash and 25,000 doors 
for the War Department. 

In the construction of an airplane 1,330 separate 
pieces of wood are used. It is notable that while 
other manufacturers of these  ma- 
chines were able to get only 280 board 
feet from every thousand feet of lum- 
ber, the remainder being waste, at 
this plant 280 feet was gotten from 
700 feet of lumber, The manufacture 
of hundreds of other planes was halted 
by the signing of the armistice. Of 
the 800 employees, 150 were women. 

Now that the war is ended Mr. 
Siegel is turning his attention to the 
normal trade of peace. ‘The capacity 
of the plant has been increased by the 
rl a of machinery and addi- 
tional buildings to take care of war 
work. The foresight of Mr. Siegel is 
clearly shown in the sending of a man 
to Kurope to investigate the housing 
and other conditions surrounding the 
rehabilitation of the war-stricken 
lands. This investigator left St. Louis 
ninety days ago. He spent some time 
in England and is now in France. 





SHIP JOINERY TURNED OUT BY HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO. 





WHERE AMMUNITION BOXES WERD MADE 





PROMINENT LUMBERMEN TAKEN BY DEATH 


JOHN W. BARRY 

After a characteristically heroic fight against 
disease that lasted over a year, John W. Barry, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gave up the struggle and 
breathed his last Dee. 1. 

The announcement will come as a shock to liter- 
ally thousands of friends, for Mr. Barry’s ac- 
quaintanceship was extraordinarily widespread and 
each acquaintance was a friend. Few men in the 
retail lumber business were better known and few, 
if any, were held in higher esteem. 


John W. Barry was born in Belvidere, Ill., Oct. 
2, 1857. He passed a boyhood of extreme poverty 
that offered no incentives to betterment other than 
his keen determination, constant industry, a kindly 
disposition and generally sterling character. He 
went at an early age to Peoria, Ill., and attended 
its normal school, being ambitious to become a 
school teacher, a calling that he followed with 
marked success but for only a short period, when 
he moved to Fairbury, Neb. In 1884 in Fairbury 
he had his first experience as a lumberman. He 
entered into a partnership with J. Z. Switzer, of 
that place, the firm name being Switzer & Barry. 
The partnership continued until 1896 and during 
it Mr. Barry gained the first of a comprehensive 
knowledge of the business that later had develop- 
ment in teachings that have left a marked impress 
upon the retail lumber industry. 

Mr. Barry came first into real prominence in 
the lumber world when in 1896 he and the present 
manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN came to 
Chicago from Nebraska on a business mission. 
That concluded, both were absorbed into the staff 
of the Northwestern Lumberman, one of the pre- 
decessors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Barry 
acquiring a partnership in the pioneer lumber 
paper. This he disposed of when the consolidation 
of the Northwestern Lumberman and The Timber- 





man resulted in the establishing of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and both Nebraskans were numbered 
with the present paper’s staff. Mr. Barry, however, 





JOHN W. BARRY, OF CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Born Oct, 2, 1857; Died Dec. 1, 1918 


soon withdrew and with William H. McClintock, 
formerly of the Northwestern Lumberman editorial 
staff and a close friend of the late Met L. Saley, as 
was Mr. Barry, formed a partnership under the 
title the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., located at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a business conducted from 
the start and to the present time on the ultrapro- 
gressive ideas of scientific lumber retailing evolved 
and advocated by Mr. Barry. Among other business 
relationships he was president of the Truck-Service 
Co., an enterprise tributary to the Hawkeye com 
pany. 

Possibly his active and ceaseless impatience with 
sham and error is accountable for Mr. Barry’s 
‘‘breaking into print.’’ He was not a voluminous 
writer, but what came from his pen commanded 
immediate attention and respect, evidenced a keen 
and comprehensive insight into all phases of the 
lumber business and many of ‘those related and was 
acclaimed and accepted as authority. He per 
haps is best known for his work the ‘‘ Lumber 
man’s Actuary,’’ recognized thruout the lumber 
world as one of the most valuable contributions to 
its literature and a work that necessitated an 
amazing amount of research and scrupulously ex 
act accounting labor, and for his authorship of 
the ‘‘Telecode,’’ both publications of inestimably 
practical value. The trade press welcomed his con 
tributions upon subjects of importance to the lum 
ber trade. He was one of the earliest menibers of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, in whose ranks 
he was held in highest respect. 

In lumber association matters Mr. Barry was re- 
garded as little less than a seer. He was chosen 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the largest body of retail lumbermen in 
the world, in 1903, and so stirred up conventional 
association usage and to such good effect that 
he wag reéelected the following year, shattering an 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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{ Fort Dearborn ‘National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


U. S. Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 46,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. ©. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS. Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R, KENT. Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
° ’ WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. ay 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. WM. E, McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 

W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
pay N, LAMPERT. Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres, P.M. FORREY .Secy. & Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 
& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Dept. 
ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department. ) 


George H. Burr & Co. 
7— > Bankers <— 


Bonds 














Commercial Paper 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg.,,St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 

























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


: The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 


















OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg. es Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. York, N. Y. 
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HOW THE NATION’S BUSINESS IS CONDUCTED 





Arranging Post-war Adjustments — Provisions for Contract Cancelations — 
Wooden Ship Building Has Champion — Mail Order House Cited 





LIFTS BAN ON MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Restrictions on the 
use and disposal of mahogany logs and walnut 
stumpage, imposed by the bureau of aircraft pro- 
duction as a war emergency measure, are hence- 
forth removed. The formal order to remove the 
ban on mahogany, issued by the procurement di- 
vision of the bureau, follows: 


The bureau of aircraft production advises that the 
necessity no longer exists for the conversion of ma- 
hogany propeller stock and that it is entirely proper, 
from their point of view, for any manufacturer of 
mahogany logs to convert the same in any manner 
that he sees fit and dispose of the product to anyone 
that he desires. 

In giving this notice it desires to extend to the ma- 
hogany trade its thanks for the hearty and complete 
voluntary coéperation which it rendered in conserv- 
ing for the Government use all of the propeller ma- 
hogany produced. 

By direction of the director of aircraft production, 
Materials Department, atte and ig States (Pro- 
curement). By | WICKLIFFE, 
Hardwood and Sisaeed Section. 


Restrictions on walnut are removed by virtue of 
the following order: 


The necessity therefor having passed, the ordnance 
department and the bureau of aircraft production here- 
a withdraw their request, made several months ago, 

at walnut stumpage be disposed of as a patriotic 
duty and that all walnut logs be, as far as possible, 
converted only into airplane propeller lumber and gun- 
stock blanks, Effective immediately, therefore, the sale 
and purchase of stumpage of logs are viewed by them 
as purely a commercial transaction and the conversion 
of this wood into veneers and lumber for commercial 
purposes is, in their opinion, entirely proper. 

In giving this notice these departments desire to 
convey to the owners of walnut stumpage and to the 
lumber fraternity their appreciation of the hearty ‘co- 
operation which they have evidenced in this walnut war 
campaign and by which coéperation success in supply- 
ing the need during the national emergency was at- 
tained. 

By order of the acting director of aircraft production 
and chief of ordnance, hardwood and plywood section, 
materials department (procurement). 


By J. C. WICKLIFFE, 
Bureau of Aircraft Production. 
By HAYDEN EAMES, 
Lieut. Col. Ordnance Department U. S. Army, Assis- 
tant Chief Small Arms Division. 
By R. L. OAKLE 
Capt. Ordnance Department U. S. Army, Chief Small 
Arms Accessories Section. 





TO CANCEL CONTRACTS ON FAIR BASIS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—While uncertainty 
prevails in connection with the cancelation of con- 
tracts for war materials, it is interesting to note 
that Secretary of War Baker continues to insist 
that contracts shall be canceled on the basis of 
fairness and justice. 


Mr. Baker’s latest announcement in this connec- 
tion follows: 


When it becomes necessary in the public interest to 
discontinue the production of supplies or materials 
which are no longer needed for the Army, negotiations 
for prompt settlement of contracts will be undertaken 
by the War Department, in a spirit of fairness and 
helpfulness to all concerned. It is expected that con- 
tractors will in their turn undertake to furnish in the 
manner prescribed definite statements which will facili- 
tate prompt payment of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment. 

An erroneous impression prevails in some places 
that the responsibility of reductions or cancelations 
of contracts rests with the War Industries Board. 
This is not the case. The War Industries Board is 
endeavoring to bring together the various purchasing 
departments in order that a common policy may be 
adopted. The War Department is the principal in the 
matter of its adjustments, tho it may, when it seems 
desirable, advise with the War Industries Board, or 
other governmental agencies, on matters of general 
policy. 

To prevent too violent a dislocation of industry, 
from the standpoint of both employee and employer, 
accumulations by the War Department of either raw 
materials or finished products will be distributed when 
and where the liquidation of such supplies will least 
interfere with the return of industry to normal con- 
ditions. 





FIR PRICES TO BE DISCONTINUED 

WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board authorizes 
the following: 

At a meeting held between the price fixing committee 
and the representatives of the northwest lumbermen 
and loggers it was agreed that the existing maximum 
prices on Douglas fir logs and lumber should be discon- 
tinued after Jan. 15, 1919, the present date of their 
expiration, as to all transactions entered into subse- 
quent to that date. 

In making this announcement the price fixing com- 
mittee wishes to express its appreciation of the hearty 
coéperation it has received from this industry in 
carrying out the war program of the Government. 


The advisability of discontinuing fir prices on 
Dec. 23, when southern pine maximum prices will 
expire by limitation, was discussed in the confer- 
ence and an adverse decision was reached. 

Members of the committee expressed their ap- 
preciation of the manner in which the west Coast 


lumbermen have cooperated with the Government 
since the United States entered the war. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, was spokesman for the west Coast men at the 
conference, which is the last one the committee 
will hold with representatives of the fir end of the 
lumber industry. There was some discussion of 
the acute situation created on the Coast by the can- 
celation of contracts for wooden ships and the 
threatened cancelation of further contracts. This 
discussion was wholly informal. The hope was 
expressed by Chairman Taussig and his associates 
that an adjustment finally may be reached that 
will be just to west Coast lumbermen, ship yards 
and workers. 





ABANDONING TENT CAMPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—The War Depart- 
ment publishes the following circular: 


1. It is announced as a policy that all tent camps 
will be abandoned as soon as practicable. However, 
it will be necessary to use many of them for demobili- 
zation of returning troops. No more tents nor sup- 
plies will be sent to these camps nor will any further 
improvements be made other than those necessary for 
the health and care of the garrisons now quartered 
thereat or to be sent there for demobilization. 

2. Base hospitals now existing at these camps will 
be maintained. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

PEYTON C. MARCH, 
General, Chief of Staff. 


SALVAGING OFFICE MATERIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—President Wilson 
has issued an executive order in connection with the 
disposition of surplus material, supplies and equip- 
ment now held here. These articles consist of type- 
writers, desks, chairs, tables and all manner of 
office equipment purchased for the multiplied gov- 
ernment clerical and expert forces. The President 
plans to salvage everything possible. The material 
and supplies that can not be held in reserve by the 
general supply committee for subsequent issue are 
to be sold to the highest bidder. 

The text of the order follows: 


WHERBAS, The present emergency has created a con- 
dition whereby large quantities of material, supplies 
and equipment now in the hands of the executive de- 
partments and other establishments of the Government 
in Washington will fall into disuse because of the 
cessation of war activities, or for other reasons, it is 
hereby ordered that all such materials, supplies and 
equipment not required for use by the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington be transferred hereafter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for reissue or sale on requi- 
sition to the Government service, thru the general sup- 
ply committee, or for condemnation and sale to highest 
bidders, when deemed expedient. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as are necessary to 
carry this order into effect. 


—— eee 


CHAMPIONING WOODEN SHIPS’ FUTURE 


WaAsuHInGToN, D. C., Dee. 2.—‘‘ We should build 
wooden tonnage for American and foreign ac- 
count and remove all unnecessary restrictions upon 
operation. Foreign countries will keep our wooden 
yards busy if we will permit them to do so.’’ 

This statement was made by Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, chairman of the Senate committee on 
commerce, who on other occasions has not hesi- 
tated to espouse the cause of the wooden ship. 

Senator Fletcher’s statement was inspired by 
Senator Harding’s resolution calling upon the 
Shipping Board for detailed data on wooden ships 
and Senator Calder’s assertion that none of these 
vessels had proved of value as carriers. The Flor- 
ida senator declares that all the wooden ships in 
service have continuously carried cargoes and 
there have been but three total losses. 

Continuing, the senator said: 


There had been delivered up to Nov. 20 98 of these 
wooden steamers completed. Of these 76 already have 
earried cargoes or have sailed in ballast for loading 
ports. The others are being made ready for service. 

Three hundred and sixty-seven wooden ships, includ- 
ing the 98 referred to, have been launched. In addi- 
tion to these 367 work has begun on 193 and they are 
in partial frame or better. 

Contracts have been awarded but work has not 
started on 171. The Shipping Board has actually can- 
celed 48 of these contracts and has authorized the can- 
celation of 100 more. This has been done because it 
has been found that the board will have more of these 
ships than it can economically utilize, particularly 
when it takes into consideration the 400 steel ships 
built on the Great Lakes, of about the same size and 

eargo capacity. No doubt, too, the board is influenced 

by the propaganda against the wooden ships and the 
many false reports put in circulation concerning them, 
thus influencing the public mind to conclude that they 
are unseaworthy and almost worthless. 

It has been announced that the board is willing to 
sell some of these wooden ships because they are not 
required for any particular service. Can that be the 
reason for the denunciation of them and the studied 
effort to discredit them? Be that as it may, a re- 
sponsible party tells me he is ready to buy a few of 
them at $725,000 each. 


Charles Piez, vice president of the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation, today authorized the publica- 
tion of a letter addressed to Representative Albert 
Johnson, of Washington, in reply to a communi- 
cation from the latter regarding the wooden ship 
situation, in which, among other things, he says: 


We are engaged at present in an endeavor to dispose 
of a part of our present program to foreign buyers, 
and this is part_of the mission on which Chairman 
Hurley is engaged during his present trip abroad. If 
we succeed in disposing of any considerable number it 
will enable us to complete our present program without 
further cancelations. If not, the suspense which the 
board of trustees has ordered in the case of all ves- 
sels for which the keels have not already been laid, 
numbering in the neighborhood of 150, will undoubt- 
edly be converted into cancelations. 

The board of trustees is very mindful of the general 
disturbance to industry, and particularly to the employ- 
ment of labor, which wholesale cancelations may result 
in and is endeavoring so to arrange its program of 
retrenchment that there will be as little as possible 
disturbance and derangement in the labor market. 

We feel certain that a very considerable number of 
men released in the wooden ship yards may find 
profitable employment in the steel yards, because there 
will be little or no curtailment of our steel ship pro- 
gram in the northwest district. 





COMMISSION CITES MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Dec. 2.—Declaring it has 
reason to believe the concern has circulated false, 
misleading and grossly misrepresentative advertis- 
ing based on an order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against certain of its competitors, the 
commission has, ‘‘in the interest of the public,’’ 
issued formal complaint against the Gordon-Van 
Tine mail order lumber house of Davenport, Iowa. 
At the same time the commission’s complaint al- 
leged practice of unfair methods of competition 
by the Gordon-Van Tine company, including secret 
payment of bonuses to carpenters, and further 
false, deceptive and misleading advertising. 

The advertisement purporting to be the com- 
mission’s order against ‘‘regular dealer’’ competi- 
tors of the concern the commission alleges to have 
appeared as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SAYS:  “MARAUDING 
TACTICS OF UNFAIR COMPETITION MUST CEASE” 


A victory has been won for you and for us. 

Thru coercion, threats, misrepresentation and sub- 
terfuge, retail lumber dealers have for years attempted 
to prevent us from selling to you and to keep you from 
buying from us. 

Now the Federal Trade Commission has stepped in, 
and said: ‘No interference! <A square deal for 
everybody!” From now on you can buy wherever you 
please without being bothered, boycotted or bluffed. 

There is only one reason, of course, why the concerns 
against whom this Government order has been issued 


followed these unfair methods. They knew the Gordon- 
Van Tyne’s immense buying resources, systematized 
operations and big volume of business enabled us to 
=v them in their own market and “give better 
value !” 

And when they couldn’t compete fairly they at- 
tempted to do it unfairly. 

We could ask no better evidence of our ability to 
furnish you the highest grade building material at less- 
than-local-dealer prices than the situation which occa- 
sioned this Federal ruling. 


This advertisement, the commission alleges, is a 
‘“gross misrepresentation of the terms of the com- 
mission’s order . . and does not fairly and 
truthfully represent to the public the commission’s 
order and decision in the said proceedings. ’’ 

The concern was cited to appear before the com- 
mission in Washington, Jan. 9, 1919. 


COMING GOVERNMENT BOX NEEDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 2.—-J. C. Nellis, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Emergency Bu- 
reau of the Wooden Box Industry, is send- 
ing to all members the following warning that 
the Government’s requirements for boxes for ship- 
ment of canned goods ete. may be greatly reduced: 


My November 27 circular letter on export canned 
goods boxes was prepared on Noy. 24 and should have 
been sent out on the 25th. On account of a misunder- 
standing in my absence it was not sent out until the 
27th. It should have been dated Nov. 25 properly to 
indicate the date of the information. 

Later information indicates that army purchases 
of canned foods this year, as planned for a larger army 
than was mobilized, exceed the requirements. The 
quantities carried over may reduce army purchases 
next year to small amounts. No definite information 
is yet available regarding food to be shipped civilian 
Kuropean peoples next year. 

lox manufacturers have undoubtedly ordered con- 
siderable lumber for next year’s export boxes. In view 
of the foregoing I now consider it best for box manu- 
facturers to discontinue ordering lumber for export 
canned goods boxes until we can learn how much has 
been ordered and have more definite information on 
the probable export demand. 

Will you please detach, fill out and return the blank 
below? A summary of returns will be sent members 
about Dec, 10. Members will also be kept advised of 
developments in this matter. : 

J.C, NELLIS, Secretary-Manager. 

1. Quantity of lumber on hand or held by mills on 
Dec. 1 for export canned goods boxes (these boxes 
being %” and %” for softwoods—Groups 1 and 2— 
and %” and #%” for hardwoods in Groups 8 and 4): 

Baie otos Ware Feet B. M. 
2. Additional lumber ordered but not yet cut on 


Dec. 
Peres orig a are Feet B. M. 
MMIII yore GT cr stale ae. poe ae sheeie iors un Gea wie ace aed OR Ole 
PR ois 355,03. Sie NSIS Ace We bOI Ls wk RELY ke Ree ee waees 
DE ciCae eke te RECUR L LO S08 ROEDA COREE SOAS S ROSS 





How Lumbermen Met Aircraft Needs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—If Gen. Pershing 
was not getting airplanes rapidly enough toward 
the end of hostilities it was not because American 
lumbermen were not producing spruce, fir and other 
lumber required for plane construction. In a 
statement authorized by the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, it is announced under the caption 
‘«Spruce’’ that 

It fell to the lot of the United States to supply the 
spruce for the entire air program of the Allies and the 
United States. In October, 1917, these requirements 
were 5,000,000 feet per month, with only 2,500,000 
feet per month being produced. In October, 1918, the 
requirements were 20,000,000 feet per month with over 
25,000,000 feet being produced. 


Continuing, the statement says: 


These operations involved 30,000 men in the North- 
west. It should be borne in mind that lumber actually 
usable in the airplanes is a relatively small percentage 
of even the best logs. 

Doubtless reference is made above to both spruce 
and fir lumber taken out of the Northwest for air- 
craft construction. The lumbermen of the west 
Coast remember only too well how Uncle Sam 
stopped sawing aircraft logs almost overnight. 

Arrangements are being made whereby logs now 
owned by the Government may be purchased by the 
mills on what looks like a reasonable basis. The 
disposition is not to force them on the market, 
which already has been hard hit. 

It is interesting to know that in addition to 
having produced lumber for the manufacture of 
more than 12,000 airplanes for the Army, not to 
mention the seaplanes, aircraft lumber on hand at 
factories, in transit and sawed and, awaiting ship- 
ment is of sufficient volume to supply the needs of 
Uncle Sam and the Allies on a peace basis prob- 
ably for years to come. 

When it is recalled that before the United States 
entered the war nv battle or bombing, observation 
or combat or pursuit planes had been built in this 
country, and that the visible capacity for manu- 
facturing training planes was 640 annually, the 
work of aircraft production after all looks pretty 
big and is a real credit to the men directly re- 
sponsible for it. 

As stated in these dispatches heretofore, 300 De 
Haviland bombing and observation planes were be- 
ing turned out every week, 200 at the Dayton 
Wright plant, Dayton, Ohio. The rate of produc- 
tion was constantly increasing. Meanwhile, 3,800 
De Havilands had been built and _ successfully 
tested. 


Uncle Sam was furnishing material to plants on 
the other side of the Atlantic, which were turning 
out an increasing number of lighter fighting and 
pursuit planes for us, and some light machines 
were being manufactured in this country, while 
Capronis and Handley-Pages were coming along 
nicely. 

In short, both the Army and Navy had ‘‘ hit their 
stride’’ in plane and motor production when the 
armistice was signed and the day of difficulties of 
substantial bulk had passed. We were actually 
turning out aircraft at the rate of not far from 
20,000 a year, exclusive of purely training planes, 
which would number several thousand more. This 
means that the vision of men like Howard E, Coffin, 
Col. EK. A. Deeds and others who have been eriti- 
cised more or less severely for having spoken op- 
timistically of the air program and prospects ac- 
tually was coming to full fruition. It also means 
that Gen. Pershing was not asking the impossible 
when he told Secretary of War Baker he wanted 
20,000 bombing, combat, pursuit and observation 
planes next year. He would have had them, and 
more. 

More than 31,000 motors of all kinds had been 
constructed when the armistice was signed, and Lib- 
erty motors of the powerful 12-cylinder type were 
being turned out at the rate of 150 a day with the 
200-per day mark not far distant. More than 
5,000 motors were turned out of American factories 
in October, and close to 6,000 would have come out 
in November had not production been held back 
after the 11th instant. 

Upwards of 15,000 Liberty 12’s have been manu- 
factured to date. Contracts actually awarded call 
for close to 100,000 aero engines of all kinds, the 
bulk of them Liberty motors. By the first of the 
year our plants would have been turning out 8,000 
motors a month and not later than April the out- 
put would have been 10,000, or at the rate of 120,- 
000 aero engines a year—more than twice the 
greatest output of all the Allies combined at any 
time since the war started. 

Starting from nothing and developing a brand 
new industry calling for the greatest skill of work- 
ers and directing employers, designers and other 
specialists, America’s contribution to the success 
of the war thru its air program is one of which 
those responsible may well be proud. 

But for the patriotic and energetic work of the 
lumbermen of the west Coast, the walnut manufac- 
turers and others who might be mentioned, success 
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Christmas 
Give a Book 


and make it a book filled with 
the humor, philosophy and sen- 
timent of the lumber business. 


The Ideal Gift 


from a lumberman or fora lum- 
berman is one of the works of 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet’’, the poet who put 
the lumber industry on the 
library tables of America. 


Give one of these: 


Tote-Road 








B|| =TOTE-ROAD 

| AND TRAIL | and Trail 
Superbly illustrated in 

4 colors by Oliver Kemp, 


and filled from cover to 
Cover with songs of the 
Will give 
your friends a new idea 
of lumber and ‘lumber 
ing. $1.25 postpaid. 


Saw and ax. 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


The 
Woods 


Every'sentence an es- 
say on lumber and life, 
flashing with humor or 
stirring the heart with 
sentimentand good com- 
mon-sense_ philosophy. 
Includes Mr. Malloch’s : 
poem ‘‘ Today ’’, the DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
most widely quoted poem 
by a living American. 
A beautiful book, $1.00 
postpaid. 
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Resawed 


Fables 


is acollection of the fun- 
niest prose writings of 
‘*the lumberman poet.”’ 

In fact, it is the fun- 
niest book ever written 
about the lumber busi- 
ness or any other busi- 
ness. ‘That's its pur- 
pose. 


D ' 
esawet 


Fables 


Douglas 


Malloch 





It is the everyday ex- 
periences of the lumberman, told with a smile. 
Every lumberman owes it to himself and friends. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


” 
“In Forest Land 
Third Edition. 

Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of 
their world and in their language. It’s the book 
that sold faster than we could print it, the first 
edition being exhausted in four weeks, You 
can make no mistake in giving it to a friend. 
Designed particularly for gift and library pur- 
poses—printed in old style type on antique pa- 
per, bound in silk green cloth, gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. Postpaid,$1.25. 


Address the Publisher: 
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i 1 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





would not have been possible. They will share the 
credit when the full story is told. 





ADDRESSING MAIL FOR OVERSEAS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following statement: 


The secretary of war has requested the postmaster 
general to issue instructions that no mail will be ac- 
cepted by any postoffice in the United States for dis- 
patch to members of the American Expeditionary 
Forces without a return address in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 

This action was requested in order that proper dis- 
position may be made of mail which arrives in France 
for units and individuals who have been returned to 
stations in America and whose record or address to 
which mail should be forwarded is no longer available 
in France. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS ABANDONED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2,—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following statement: 


Abandonment orders have been issued by the Con 
struction Division on the following projects : 

The construction of a training school for officers and 
enlisted specialists at Fort Monroe, Va. 

The project for the establishment of an 
training school at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

The project for the establishment of an 
training school at Camp Hancock, Ga. 

All construction work at North Camp Jackson except 
the construction work in connection with the tent 
camp to provide accommodations for two artillery 
brigades, 

The construction of a cantonment for the 
brigade, including detention camp, 
buildings at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

The enlargement of Camp MacArthur, Tex. 

The construction of cantonment buildings at San 
Diego, Cal. 

The construction of cantonments at Galveston, Tex. 

The rebuilding of old cantonment buildings for 
winter use at Portland, Me. 

The remodeling of the old cantonment buildings for 
winter use at Boston, and the construction of mess 
buildings and 26-men barracks at Fort Strong, and 
Post Ikxxchange, Fort Standish. 

The rebuilding of old cantonment buildings for win- 
ter use and the construction of . warehouse within the 
coast defenses of Portsmouth, N. H. 

The construction of a storehouse 20’x120’ for sani- 
tary train at Camp Taylor, Ky. 





officers’ 


officers’ 


depot 
barracks and mess 


The detention camp—-No. 3—-at Camp Funston, Kan. 

The construction of the Hoboken, Shore Railroad 
storage yard. e 

The construction of an tien to locomotive house, 
including electrical work, and heating at the Raritan 
ordnance depot, Metuchen, N. J. 

The construction of 24-men delousing plant with 
utilities at Camp Eustis, Va. 

The construction of a storehouse at the coast defenses 
of Narragansett Bay, Fort Adams, R. I. 

Liberty theaters and extensions to existing theaters 
at the following points: Camp Bragg, N. C.; North 
Camp Jackson, Camp Knox, Ky.; Camp Wheeler, Ga. ; 
Camp Wadsworth, 8S. C.; Signal Corps Section at 
Camp Meade, Md. ; Signal Corps Section at Camp Tay- 
lor, Ky. Camp Be auregard, La.; Camp Bowie, Tex. ; 
Camp C ‘ody z M. Camp McClellan, Ala.; Camp 
Logan, vy ; Camp MacArthur, 'Tex., and Camp Han- 
coe k, Ga. 





ASKS BETTER PROTECTION FOR FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Provisions for push- 
ing more rapidly the improvement work in the 
forests of the United States, for a greater number 
of forest guards, and’ for earlier organization each 
fire season of the protective system are advocated 
by the secretary of agriculture in his annual report. 

Protection of the forests during the season of 
1918 proved an exceptionally difficult task. An un- 
usual strain was imposed on an organization some- 
what depleted in numbers and much weakened by 
the loss of many of its most experienced men. 
Added to this was the difficulty of securing good 
men for temporary appointment as guards during 
the fire season, and parties of men for fighting 
large fires. An unusually early and severe dry season 
caused the outbreak of serious fires before the 
summer protective organization was fully ready. 

Some embarrassment in meeting the situation, the 
report comments, was caused by the failure of the 
annual appropriation act to pass Congress until 
after the fire season was virtually over. Relief was 
furnished sf the President, who placed $1,000,000 
at the secretary ’s disposal as a loan from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund. It may be necessary, the 
secretary says, to seek from Congress again a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $750,000. 





Protest Cancelation of 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Many protests are 
reaching senators and representatives, the Ship- 
ping Board and other Government departments 
from Pacific coast ship yards and lumbermen 
proposal to lop off contracts for a 
large number ot wooden ships. Up to date no 
contracts placed with west Coast yards have ac- 
tually been canceled. A large number are being 
held in abeyance with a view to their cancelation 
and work in anticipation of the construction of the 
ships involved necessarily is held up. The result, 
to all practical intents and purposes, therefore, 
is the same as if the contracts had been canceled. 

The result that threatens is the laying off of 
many thousands of ship yard workers. In fact, 
large numbers of them already are out of work 
and the situation presented is recognized as se- 
rious by labor leaders on the Coast, as well as by 
lumbermen and ship yard owners. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and other west Coast 
lumbermen now in the city are discussing the situa- 
tion with oflicials of Government departments. 
They have had the matter up with Felix Frank- 
furter, chairman of the War Labor Policies Board, 
who is personally familiar with the situation thru 
his recent visit and study on the ground. Mr. 
Frankfurter is anxious that steps be taken to 
see that large numbers of men are not thrown out 
of work in a bunch in the Northwest. 

A conference will be held with Charles Piez, 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
tomorrow. ‘The fir men had intended going to 
Philadelphia to confer with Mr. Piez, but he tele- 
graphed Mr. Allen that he would be here tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. Piez has shown a disposition thruout his 
connection with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to give the wooden ship a square deal. Of course, 
he is merely following instructions of the powers 
that be in seeking to curtail contracts for both 
wood and steel ships, not to mention concrete ves- 
sels. 

In his recent letter to Representative Albert 
Johnson of Washington, which appears in another 
column of this issue, Mr. Piez expresses the view 
that men released from wood ship yards on the 
Pacific coast will be absorbed by the steel yards, 
at least in large measure. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Allen is advised that steel yards on the Coast al- 
ready are turning away men who apply for work 
and are not in the market for skilled men released 
by wood ship yards. 

The possibility that tens of thousands of men 
may be let out on the Coast naturally is causing 
much worry. It is recalled that an alarming rev- 
olutionary sentiment developed in the Northwest 
soon after the United States entered the war. 
With tens of thousands of idle men there, this 
same sentiment is likely to be fanned into flame 


Wooden Ship Contracts 


again, with consequences no man can now Clearly 
foresee. 

The 8-hour day also is threatened by the uncer- 
tainty of the situation on the Coast. Now that the 
new work day has been tried out, a majority of 
employers are understood to be agreed that it is 
a good thing and should be encouraged. How this 
san be done in the face of the present situation is 
a real mystery. 

‘ Of course, it is possible that Chairman Hurley 
may find a market in Europe for considerable num- 
bers of wood and small steel steamers. In that 
event it ig likely all outstanding contracts will 
be completed. Those already canceled will hardly 
be renewed in any event, but many ship yard men 
are of the opinion that a market can be found for 
their product as soon as Uncle Sam removes re- 
strictions on construction for foreign and private 
account. 

The danger connected with the possible sale for 
ships and ship contracts held by the Shipping 
Board is that ship yard organizations and sawmill 
organizations may 2 disrupted before any tangible 
results are forthcoming from Mr. Hurley’s nego- 
tiations. It would be difficult to get them running 
smoothly again on short notice. 

R. C, Angell, temporarily in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, will leave for Portland this week. Mr. 
Allen is going to Chicago Thursday for a confer 
ence there, after which he expects to return to 
Washington. The West Coast office here will be 
continued for the present, but the plan seems to 
be to remove it to New. York ultimately. 


Lynde Palmer went to Philadelphia today to dis- 
cuss with W. J. Haynen the need for continiing 
the Washington office of the Fir Production Board. 
The understanding is that the Washington office 
will close about Dee. 15 unless the Government 
changes its mind, and that the organization on the 
west Coast also will wind up its affairs in the 
near future. : 


EPIDEMIC DEVASTATES SOUTHEASTERN CAMPS 


Evxins, W. VA., Dec. 3.—Spanish influenza com- 
pletely stagnated industry in the lumber camps 
of West Virginia. The death toll among the lumber 
jacks was heavy. An example of how the epidemic 
played havoc is shown in the case of Camp No. 14, 
over Middle Ford River, operated by Moore & 
Kemple. In a few days after the disease appeared 
nine of the camp were down and four of them died. 
All work stopped and the men left, except four who 
remained to take care of things. Two took charge 
of the sick and the others of the live stock. The 
‘“flu’’ conditions, however, have now abated, the 
men are returning and the situation is approaching 
normal. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








BE YOUR BEST 


No matter what you’d like to be, 
However high your aim, 

If happiness, prosperity, 
Or gratitude, or fame— 

Whatever be the goal you choose, 
Whatever is the quest— 

You yet will win, you can not lose, 
If you will be your best. 


Be not content with what will ‘‘do,’’ 
Not satisfied with just 

The effort that will get you thru 
With only what you must. 

A million will do ‘‘ well enough,’’ 
But that is not the test; 

A few are made of better stuff— 
Be one, and be your best. 


Worth doing is worth doing well, 
You have been told before, 

But they who other men excel 
Do just a little more. 

If you would higher like to climb 
Than any of the rest, 

Just have one habit all the time 
And always be your best! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Nov. 27.—We don’t know 
John, but we like his town. As a matter of fact it 
wasn’t named after a man named John but a man 
named Johns, Joseph Johns, or Shantz, who set- 
tled here in 1800. From that beginning has come 
a center of the steel industry and a proud and 
progressive city that ought to be and is known 
for something besides the calamity that once over- 
whelmed it. May 31, 1889 (you will be surprised 
to remember that it was twenty-nine years ago), 
2,205 people lost their lives in a flood that swept 
the cuplike valley in which the city rests. The 
peril vanished with the event, for it was due to 
the breaking of an ancient reservoir long out of 
use but maintained as a place of recreation. 

Johnstown rose from her ruins as all American 
cities that have suffered calamity have risen. Today 
it is a town of 100,000 people, with the great 
Cambria steel mills and 106 other industries. And 
over 80 percent of the coal they burn comes from 
the surrounding hills, for every year 19,000,000 
tons of coal are mined in Cambria County alone. 
In the recent United War Work drive Cambria 
County raised $1,100,000, more than the entire 
State of Florida, we were proudly informed by 
President Price of the Johnstown Rotary Club. 

There are several good lumbermen in Johnstown, 
and one of them is Lemon L. Smith, president of 
the Lemon L. Smith Co., wholesale lumber, and 
the Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Co., retail. 
We likewise had the pleasure of shaking the hand 
of Walter Varner, who is secretary of both com- 
panies. 

Smith, by the way, used to dabble in newspaper 
work in his younger and foolisher days. The old 
newspaper instinct is still strong in him, so this 
week he was to sail for Europe to look over the 
scene of the late conflict with both a newspaper- 
man’s and a lumberman’s eyes. 


RANDOM 

The watch on the Rhine will be an American 
watch. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything left of kultur 
but the cull. 

Peace, apparently, hath her high prices no less 
renowned than war. 

We ship men of war on men of war; why not 
wood on wooden ships? 

About the best job of flooring we ever did was 
when we floored Germany. 

There may be trouble brewing in Germany, but 
over here it isn’t done at all. 

What seems to be affected isn’t the German 
heart but the German stomach. 

It took a Foch instead of a Ford to get the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas. 

Most of the men around the office will do their 
Christmas shopping early Dec. 25. 

We observe that those two poker hounds in the 
Ellington & Guy ad are still at it. 

The war savings certificate should be given 
credit for putting the V in victory. 

We have done all we can to make your friend’s 
Christmas merry. ($1.25 postpaid.) 
_ If Holland ever kicks the kaiser out, here’s hop- 
ing she puts on her wooden shoes first. 

It might have been better for the country if the 


President had stayed home and Congress gone 
abroad. 


For the information of various readers we will 
say that ‘‘Krupp’’ is pronounced the same as when 
the baby has it. 


We hope the new tie association will do some- 
thing about those that we fear we are going to 
receive for Christmas. 


In other words, the lumber industry believes that 
Germany shouldn’t have a monopoly of all the 
wisdom learned in this war. 


The battleship Mississippi will escort the presi- 
dent abroad, S. I. MisSIsSIppi Pine thereby get- 
ting a little more advertising. 


This week we are in Ohio and next week we 
shall be in New York. But the fact that Ohio 
has gone dry has nothing to do with it. 

What Holland doesn’t like about the kaiser is 
that he acts a good deal like a poor relation who 
has come to visit you and knows you have your 
potatoes and apples in for the winter. 


The retail lumberman was told to shut up shop 
for the war, and the farmer to run his farm 
nights; but it probably won’t change the farmer’s 
ideas of the credit you ought to give him when 
he buys that barn-bill. 


A crooked man is like a crooked trail; 
people quit them at the first opportunity. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
THE KING OF FALL RIVER 
This is a tale of the forest 
That stands in a northern clime. 
There grow the white birch, the basswood, 
The maple, the hemlock and pine, 
Riven by thunder and lightning, 
Rocked by the storms from the sea, 
While the singing river leaps onward, 
Singing a song that is free. 


There in the great silent forest 
Where the sun turns the spruces to silver 
Grew to young manhood McTavish, 
Known as the King of Fall River. 
Tall and straight like his spruces, 
Active and clever and strong, 
So was the great Dunk McTavish ; 
Living to him was a song. 


One day he met with a maiden, 
A girl with a smile like the sun, 
Hair with the glint of the copper 
Or glory of gold that is spun. 
But Mac was a restless young fellow 
And longed for the fields far away, 
So westward he went to the river 
That flows to the head of Green Bay. 


He drove the Menominee River 
And one day in confidence told 
He was making a stake to go back with 
To marry the maid of spun gold. 
He said that some day he would marry 
The girl with the rich apple bloom ; 
They would build them a cottage in Red Bank, 
McTavish would work on the boom. 


But the maiden grew tired of waiting 
And married a boy who was near, 
The son of a neighboring farmer, 
Bad news for McTavish to hear. 
Dunk, when he heard it, got restless 
And said that he needed a change. 
We heard of him up at Bimidji, 
Up north on the old iron range. 


And now comes the end of McTavish, 
Comes news of the death of Dunk. 
Up in Virginia City 
They found him dead in his bunk. 
Asleep in the hills of timber, 
His requiem wolves will whine 
As they chase the deer and rabbit 
On the ridges of balsam and pine. 


The sapsucker, camp-robber, bluejay, 
Will keep jealous watch o’er his tomb 
And where the snow lays a new blanket 
Next spring the wild roses will bloom. 
The violet blue will blossom, 
The trailing arbutus vine 
Will lovingly cling 
’Round this uncrowned king 
Where he sleeps ’neath the sheltering pine. 


PuYALLuP, WASH. dé. d. Bi. 


ONE 


Some day, I wonder, if the world 
Shall not at last arise 

And take its place in heavens pearled, 
Fit sister of the skies, 

And not a thing thru chaos hurled 
With blindness in its eyes. 


Some day, I wonder, if the earth, 
No longer but a clod, 

Shall not awaken to its worth, 
In night no more to nod— 

If Time shall not behold the birth 
Of but one flag and God. 


It’s funny how many people will go to a 
man’s funeral, yet how hard it is for a man 
to get bail. 














Grege & Company 


Economists— Engineers 


624 Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Expert investigation 

of industrial groups 
to determine costs of 
production and distribu- 
tion and other price fac- 
tors, with especial refer- 
ence to Governmental 
regulation of prices. 
Representation of indus- 
tries before Price-Fixing 
Committees, local and 


national. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


’ GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 

















Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 








Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and generalex- 
cellence, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


FOTEEL COMPANY 
halal oovenen euLome 
CHICAGO 
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Get the Door 
Business of 
Your City 


There’s a good profit 
in selling doors- Lume 
ber dealers everywhere, 
find doors are great 
business stimulators — 
they make permanent 
customers for other 
kinds of lumber. Be 
sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because of their 
natural beauty in grain and figure. 





reuowF IR 


DOORS 





We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, a 
Casing in straight or oot a cars with doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New England_Representativ: 
canny ac pucel Ce te er OT recon Ot rect, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representativ: 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + + - Buliders' mata ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West it Riprese ntativ 
H. 6 OB8GOOD, - + + «+ = 847 Security ress ‘Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
esentativ: 
W. & NURENBURG, - —. seat mber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. W. LILLARD, «© «+ «© © © © = 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C.H. WOOD, --*2* 2222 P. O. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. G. HILODITCH, - +--+ + + - = = 756 Stuart’ Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


din ] 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 








L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 











e 
Experience 
TELLS THE TALE 

OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


ND 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
SYEneaTT, waan. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Verti e © 
can Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. : 
1029 Lumber Exch., acananalie. EVERETT, WASH. 





THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,’ including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


CONTINUANCE OF WOOD SHIP BUILDING DOUBTFUL - 





Contract Cancelations Hurtful to West Coast--One Hundred Million Feet of 
Lumber. Involved—Texas Activities Ordered Continued 





COAST SHIP BUILDING DECAYS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 30.—With sixty-five wood 
ship contracts canceled on the Pacifie coast and no 
outlet for delivery to foreign governments, this 
young and flourishing industry appears about to 
drift into the financial doldrums, Twenty-five of 
the cancelations affect Seattle yards, notably the 
Patterson-MacDonald plant, which has been build- 
ing ships for the Australian Government and has 
no American vessels on the ways; the Allen Ship- 
building Co. and the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredg- 
ing Co., which last named concern has six Emer- 
gency Fleet vessels under construction and will be 
busy on them for several months. Meacham & 
Babcock and Nilson & Kelez still retain contracts 
which as yet have not been canceled. The un- 
expected feature of the cancelations lies in the 
fact that the order comes suddenly and at cross 
purposes with the assurance given a short time ago 
by Chairman Hurley to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the yards would be permitted to carry out the 
contracts then in hand. The most distressing phase 
is that the American Government has not yet 
opened the way for foreign contracts, so the yards 
face a situation as uncertain as it is unpleasant. 

The loss of wood ship contracts will be a matter 
of serious consequence to some of the essential 
mills, until there can be some kind of adjustment. 
Roughly speaking, the cancelations affect about 
100,000,000 feet of lumber. The total is not great 
in the aggregate, but it must be remembered that 
ship timbers require the highest grade stock next 
to airplane material. A number of the mills had 
bought logs of extra length in anticipation of ship 
requirements and they still hold considerable quan- 
tities of these logs uncut. Private contracts and 
permission to build for foreign governments would 
relieve the situation. 

Now that the country is returning to a peace 
basis, the tremendous cost of ship building in war 
times is being emphasized. On the Clyde the yards 
are turning out steel ships at about $80 a ton; in 
Seattle it is said the cost has been about two and 
a half times that figure. It is plain enough that 
there must be a realignment in‘keeping with the 
fact that pretty soon the whole world will be the 
field and Coast yards must in some way meet the 
competition of ship builders elsewhere. 





PROTEST CANCELED SHIP CONTRACTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 30.—The all-absorbing 
question in lumber circles is, ‘‘ What will the Gov- 
ernment do about the wooden ship contracts?’’ If 
the suspended contracts, about twenty-nine in this 
district, are canceled, it will mean that the mills 
will be deprived of a large amount of business. 
However, pressure is being exerted upon the offi- 
cials in Washington to have the contracts carried 
to completion. It is argued by F. C. Knapp, presi- 
dent of the local ship builders’ association, that to 
cancel the contracts at this time would not only 
be violation of agreements but would impose great 
hardship on the lumber industry, the ship building 
industry and labor. It would throw thousands of 
men out of work. 

A. U, Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, Lloyd J. Wentworth, in charge of "the 
Gove srnment s local shipbuilding program, and 
Guy M. Standifer, one of the leading ship builders 
of this port, are in Washington, D. C., explaining 
the local lumber situation. Latest reports from 
the capital are somewhat encouraging and it is 
believed that should the Government decide to 
cancel the suspended contracts it will grant build- 
ers permission to accept contracts from foreign 
ship owners. This would to a certain extent miti- 
gate matters, as it is said that foreign transporta- 
tion men are ready to let contracts, altho Euro- 
pean yards are already in the field. 

The opinion prevails that in the spring there will 
be a big demand for lumber from all quarters of 
the globe, so that the industry will not have to 
seck Government business. The railroads are tak- 
ing large quantities of lumber and some of the 
larger mills are turning their attention to cross 
ties. It is understood that the Government will 
continue to pay the price established some time 
ago, which, manufacturers say, does not leave much 
more of a margin of profit than when $12 was the 
ruling price and the cost of production lower. 

In connection with the ship building program, it 
is urged that vessels are needed badly for carrying 
lumber and that past experiences have proved that 
the wooden ship is an ideal lumber carrier if built 
on the lines best suited to the trade. Assurances 
have come from official sources in Washington that 
the wooden ship thus far has stood the test, and 
that the complaints against it have been propa- 
ganda to discredit the industry. 


The fir production board, which is to be dis- 
solved, has sent out the following circular letter 
to all sawmills in the Oregon district: 


Please be advised that, effective this date, it is no 
longer necessary for you to apply to this board for 
release from option or embargo, as has been the custom 
in the past. 

The board fully realizes the amount of detail work 
these releases have entailed upon your organization, 
and desires to express appreciation of the codperation 
extended by your company to the Government during 
the emergency period. 

This in no wise affects the priority requirements in 
the production and shipment of material for the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
the Navy and the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, as outlined in Circular No. 54, issued by the 
priorities commissioner, War Industries Board, 





BUILDS STRONGER TYPE WOOD STEAMER 

ABERDEEN-HoQuIAM, WasH., Nov. 30.—A new 
type of wooden steamer is being built at the Grays 
Harbor Motorship yards. It is called the new 
Ward and it is built according to suggestions made 
to Mr. Ward, designer of the Ward steamers built 
for the Government. The new steamer will have 
the advantages of both the Ferris and Ward types. 
It will be 500 tons larger than the former Ward 
steamers and will have 4,500 tons dead weight. 
One of the important features will be additional 
strength of the hull, secured by the application 
of reinforcing steel ribbons similar to those used 
on the Ferris type of vessels. These ribbons ex- 
tend in criss-cross fashion along the sides of the 
hull for about three-quarters of the entire length. 
Marine engineers claim that this reinforcement 
will enable a wooden vessel to stand the high seas 
with reduced strain. Important changes in timber- 
ing are also planned. The arch keelson has been 
eliminated without loss of durability. Fewer tim- 
bers are used in the keelson. The planking has been 
increased and the ceiling lessened. Two inches less 
of ceiling thruout with only slight thickening of 
the planking has produced the same strength, while 
really lightening the weight. 





SHIP BUILDING BOOMS IN TEXAS 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 4.—There will be no mate- 
rial change or reduction in the ship building pro- 
gram of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in this 
section, according to reports issued here. There 
are fourteen wooden ships under construction in 
the yards of the Universal Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Midland Bridge Co. on the ship channel at 
Houston. No orders have been received to cease 
construction on any of the Government’s wooden 
vessels. 

In fact, instructions have been received by sev- 
eral of the yards in this district to continue work. 
The National Shipbiulding Co., of Orange, received 
notice last Saturday to continue its contracts. This 
is the company which has been turning out the 
Daugherty type, the largest wooden vessel built. 
The company has started work on a new contract 
with the Government for sixteen of these steamers. 

Heidenfels Bros., who have a ship yard at Rock- 
port, recently received an order for four wooden 
hulls in addition to four Ferris type ships they 
are building for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
McBride & Law, ship builders of Orange, will in- 
stall a new ship building plant with marine ways 
and repair shops in Port Arthur. 

The first of the Ferris type of wooden ships to 
enter service between Philadelphia and Houston 
arrived in port with a cargo of merchandise last 
Monday. 


~ 


CITY’S FUTURE IN WOODEN SHIP YARDS 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Dee. 2.—The future of 
the wooden ship yards is the problem uppermost 
in the minds of lumbermen in great wooden ship 
building centers like this. Not only lumbermen 
but the whole city is interested in this vital prob- 
lem. Over night, as it were, a great ship building 
industry was built up in Jacksonville and fully 
10,000 persons were added to the wage-earning 
population of the city. 

Fortunately some of the largest and most im- 
portant ship yards in the country are located in 
Jacksonville and from the best obtainable informa- 
tion there will always be work for these. Jack- 
sonville was not largely hit by the cancelation of 
hulls that immediately followed the signing of 
the armistice. While several barge and tug con- 
tracts were canceled in local yards, most.of these 
yards have other hulls in construction which they 
will be permitted to complete. 

The only hull cancelations that have affected 
Jacksonville ship yards since the signing of the 
armistice were barges. All Ferris type vessels un- 
der construction will be continued. In place of 
the canceled hulls the shipping board is placing 
dry dock contracts. 





~ 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





TIE LOGGING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


[By Theodore 8S. Woolsey, jr., formerly of United 
States Forest Service] 


By tonga and with plenty of fresh horses you can 
reach Chakrata from Dehra Dun in ten hours of hard 
driving. It is fifty miles, and the difference in eleva- 
tion is about 5,000 feet. At 
Chakrata you have not /jjjl———— les | 
reached the deodar forests ; 
you must hire coolies and a 
saddle horse and provide 
yourself with camp outfit, 
since the forest inspection 
bungalows maintained by 
the Indian Forest Service 
are not furnished with 
cooking utensils or with 
bedding. But once you have 
arrived at Doobun you real- 
ize how comfortable a trav- 
eler is made in the Hima- 
layas thru the foresight of 
the Indian forest adminis- 
tration in building substan- 
tial inspection bungalows. 
These bungalowsare usually 
constructed of concrete, and 
are provided with sleeping 
quarters, dining room and 
sitting room, with a de- 
tached kitchen for the use 
of the native cook who ac- 
companies you at a monthly 
salary of $3 or $4, from 
which he provides his own 
board ! 

The Doobun bungalow is 
pitched on a summit of a 
hill about 8,000 feet in alti- 
tude. The English do not 
deign to call this a moun- 
tain, since beyond, as far as 
the eye can reach, are vis- 
tas of snow-capped moun- 
tains which rise 20,000 to 
25,000 feet above the sea. 

You have to go farther 
than Doobun to see exam- 
ples of tie logging in deo- 
dar; three day marches 
further, at the headwaters 
of the Ganges, one enters 
the best deodar forests, 
which have proved so 
profitable. As in other 
mountain countries, there 
are forest zones according to the elevation above the 
sea. Sal, an important species around Dehra Dun, 
reaches to an elevation of almost 3,500 feet; in this 
zone the climate is similar to parts of Georgia. The 
Chir pine begins to come into the stand at 3,500 to 
4,000 and extends to 6,000 to 7,000 feet; at its 
upper limits the Chir is in mixture with deodar and 
kail pine, also known as blue pine. The kail is a five- 
needle white pine very similar to Pinus strobus of the 
eastern United States. Higher still come fir and 
spruce ; above these species there is the kharsu oak and 
ban oak, which extend to an elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Of all these trees the deodar is the most valuable, and 
grows to from five to six feet in diameter in virgin 
stands. Its reproduction is successfully secured under 
the selection system of cutting practiced by the English 
Government. 


Since the deodar is resistent to white ants, it is in 
large demand for railroad ties thruout India, but on 
account of its inaccessibility it is difficult to market. 
In the first place there are no sawmills, so after the 
deodar tree has been felled every tie must be whip- 
sawed out, and then packed on coolie backs to the 
nearest water. Here again there is difficulty, since to 
carry a broad gage tie more than one or two miles— 
at 2 cents per tie per mile—would increase the cost of 
exploitation to such an extent that it would not be a 
practical business undertaking. Fortunately the Eng- 
lish have hit upon a cheaper method. The tie is 
carried to the nearest brook, which at first sight looks 





VIRGIN DEODAR 











as tho it could not possibly flow enough water to carry 
the sleepers to the main stream. They have devised a 
scheme, therefore, of paving the brooks with ties 
chunked with grass, so as to form a wooden canal or 
flume down which the ties are floated, the tail of the 
drive becoming the front. As soon as the main streams 
are reached it is simply a case of driving, breaking up 
jams etc., until a distributing point at railway centers 
is reached. Under American conditions, where labor— 
tho more eflicient than that of India—costs perhaps 
1,000 percent more, such a method would not be 
practicable, but as the illustrations show, it is in- 
genious, 


_—o 


CALIFORNIA. PINE EXPORT GRADES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 30.—California white and 
sugar pine interests are looking forward to a general 
revival in the export trade in these woods as soon as 
shipping conditions permit. This trade has been very 
light during the last few years, owing to well known 
conditions; but the future looks promising and the 
lumbermen generally show great interest in the for- 
eign markets. 

The following grades of California white and sugar 
pine may be considered on the export list, according 
to a memorandum prepared by Charles R. Wisdom, in 
charge of sales for the Red River Lumber Co., at San 
Francisco: 


UNITED KINGDOM—Mostly Nos. 1 and 2 clear Cali- 
— white pine lumber. Small amount of sugar pine 
ogs. 

AUSTRALIA—Australian export California white pee 
lumber, Nos. 1 and 2 clear California sugar pine lum- 
ber, also California white pine cut door stock, 

SoutH Arrica—Nos. 1 and 2 clear and No, 2 common 
California white pine lumber. 

CHINA—Small amount Nos, 1 and 2 clear California 
sugar pine lumber. 

JAPAN—Small amount Nos. 1 and 2 clear California 
— pine lumber and California incense cedar pencil 
stock. 

SouTH AMERICA, west coast—Nos. 1 and 2 clear Cali- 
fornia white pine lumber. 

SoutH AMERICA, the Argentine—Nos, 1 and 2 clear 
Caljfornia white and sugar pine lumber. 

CuBpa—Nos. 1 and 2 clear and C select California 
white pine lumber. 








RECENT AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


PertH, AUSTRALIA, Oct. 10.—An important mission 
of prominent Frenchmen, headed by Gen. Pau, reached 
Australia a short time ago, their principal object 
being to advance trade relationships between Australia 
and France. Of particular interest to the sawmillers 
is the reconstruction of the devastated areas of France, 
toward which all the sawmillers of the Allied countries 
are likely to contribute. The promise of immense 
trade has kindled much speculation and planning, and 
there is no doubt that as soon as shipping space is 
available lumber will flow into France as freely as men 
and money have done during the last four years. 

The French forestry department has opened up 
communications with the various Australian States 
on the subject of wooden houses, and has furnished 
plans of its own ideas, but these are subject to altera- 
tion and modification and are likely to beget both in a 
large degree, because Australian hardwood does not 
lend itself to quite the same scheme of handling and 
construction as softwood. Apart from house construc- 
tion, there is bound to be a great demand for lumber 
for heavier work such as railway ties, factories, 
wharves and general engineering purposes, and Aus- 
tralian sawmillers expect very busy times that will 
amply compensate for the lean times of war. 

The New Zealand Government recently issued a 
permit for the exportation of some of its timbers. 
For some time New Zealand had refused to allow any 
of its valuable timbers to be exported, and the result 
was a vastly increased cost of what limited quantities 
of kauri and other pines from that country were in 
stock in Australia. Evidently New Zealand realized 
that if Australians were compelled to make more use 
of their furniture timbers they might get into such a 
groove of contentment with it as would react to the 
disadvantage of the New Zealand timbers, and so this 
relaxation of the embargo has come about. 

There is still a severe scarcity of Pacific softwoods 
in the principal Australian yards, altho several cargoes 
have lately reached both Sydney and Melbourne. The 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 


OUR os 
Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends TRAO i" 


Temember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 
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Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. Shingles. 
and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times, 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products, 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lshie, Bhd Colts Siding 


—and- — 
Red Cedar shingles 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 3%, cos 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 





























(Left) Sawing deodar into railroad ties by day labor. (Center) Transporting sleepers on the backs of coolies. (Right) Telescopic floating of sleepers to main stream 


SCENES IN INDIA’S GREAT DEODAR FORESTS, WHERE RAILROAD TIES ARE BEING CUT AND TRANSPORTED BY ANCIENT METHODS 
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 Sinwe Money On Your 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. 


Buy the kind that will not wash or 
brush off; the kind that work successfully on 
wet, green, frosty or dry lumber. For 75 years 
we have supplied lumbermen with the old 


reliable M 
American 
Acme 

Crayons 












today and prove their quality 
by actual use. Made in all col- 
ots; and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Don . delay. Write now. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





te American Crayon Co. 





pee a 
Building Trades 


anticipate 1919 to be one of the busiest years in their history. 
The foresighted lumber yards and planing mills are antici- 
pating their Spring requirements and placing their orders 
now, before crippled railroad facilities and scarcity of dry - 
lumber stocks make their problem more difficult, : 





We specialize exclusively and have on hand 
in Western Lumber for immediate ship- 
ment well assorted stocks of the following 


Planing Mill and Yard Stocks 


5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop Oregon White Pine 
1x4 6, 8, 10, 12 inch No, 2 and 3 Boards Oregon White Pine 
1x4 6, 8,10, 12 inch D,C, and Band Btr. Sel. Ore. White Pine 
5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2and 3Common Oregon White Pine 
Idaho White Pine Common and Selects 
Douglas Fir Dimension, Plank and Timbers 
Western Spruce Dimension, Plank and Timbers 
Douglas Fir Flooring, Ceil’g, Siding, Boards and Sheathing 


Write or wire our Chicago Office for Prices. 

4 Lumber © 
Liberty Company Chicago 
General Office, Sales Office, 

Portland, Ore. 10 S. LaSalle St. , 








foe saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 




















LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “""" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








outlook is reported to be much” brighter, and the 
gradual completion of the Federal ships, both here and 
in United States ports, is expected to have an influence 
on immediate future supplies. The various sawmilling 
ventures that havé been fostered thru the shortage of 
American and Baltic woods have no trouble in dispos- 
ing of their output, and numerous small plants owned 
by a few individuals have proved that it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Every kind of Aus- 
tralian tree is being pressed into’ service, many of 
which would never have been disturbed but for the 
war. There is still a dearth of shipping on the Aus- 
tralian coast and Western Australian sawmillers have 
great difficulty in executing their orders. All the saw- 
millers have to pool their orders and take their proper 
proportion of what shipping space can be allotted to 
them by the Federal Shipping Board. 

The ship building program in Western Australia has 
at the very outset been jeopardized by a strike. After 
entering into agreements to work continuously, no 
sooner did the company order a start with the clearing 
of the site than a strike for higher pay began by the 
navvies, and everything is at a standstill. All the 
lumber had been ordered and allocated to the mills, and 
now it is a case of “nothing doing.” A strike is also 
taking place on the ‘Transcontinental Railroad, the 
engine men having ceased work on the flimsy pretext 
that the Federal Government has refused to grant a 
free pass to their organizer, who happens to be named 
Oscar Rudolph Wittoff. Many suspect both these 
strikes are instances of the work of the hidden hand. 





RECONSTRUCTION WILL COST HUGE SUM 


Approximately 50,000,000,000 francs ($10,000,000,- 
000) will be réquired to finance the reconstruction of 
France alone, according to a statement recently made 
by André Tardieu, general commissioner for Franco- 
American war affairs. He declared that 350,000 homes 
have been destroyed in northern France by the ravages 
of war; that agriculture, commerce and industry in the 
invaded regions had been practically wiped out; that 
French shipping and foreign trade had been reduced 
almost to nonexistence, and that the effective popula- 
tion of the republic has been reduced by fully one- 
fifteenth. 

From America, M. Tardieu continued,- France asks 
for a contribution of labor by American troops now 
on its soil; for credits to the extent of 50 percent of 
its reconstruction purchases on this country, and for 
diversion of part of America’s merchant marine for 
the uses of French commerce until that country shall 
have time to construct its own vessels. 

The size of the volume of business the United States 
will secure from France during the reconstruction 
period perhaps depends chiefly on the credit arrange- 
ments that are perfected. It is certain that France 
can not pay for its immense purchases in cash, or on 
sixty- or ninety-day terms, but that the liberality of 
credits will determine its purchasing capacity, as well 
as on what markets it will do most of its buying. 

It is reported that the Canadian Government is 
negotiating a loan of $500,000,000 to Belgium, which 
money will be expended in Canada. That means that 


Canada simply extends that much credit, with the 
Government guaranteeing the payment to individual 
contractors. The United States Government should 
not hesitate in advancing liberal credits to the Allied 
nations,’ for the more favorable the credit arrange- 
ments the more.business will be placed with the 
nation’s industries; and this would also facilitate 
trading, when exporters can look to their own Govern- 
ment for payment instead of negotiating with organ- 
izations or individuals thousands of miles away. 





OCTOBER FOREIGN TRADE DECREASED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Imports as well as ex- 
ports of merchandise decreased in October as compared 
with preceding months of this year according to a 
statement issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. Imports 
were valued at $247,000,000, against $262,000,000 in 
September and $273,000,000 in August of this year 
and $221,000,000 in October, 1917. During the ten 
months ended with October, 1918, the value of imports 
was $2,569,000,000, against $2,504,000,000 in 1917. 

Exports, amounted to $503,000,000, against $550,- 
000,000 in September and $528,000,000 in August of. 
this year and $542,000,000 in October, 1917. During 
the ten months ended with October, 1918, exports 
amounted to $5,603,000,000, compared with $5,146,- 
000,000 in the same period a year ago. 

Imports as well as exports of gold are decreasing. 
The imports amounted to less than $1,500,000 in Oc- 
tober in this year, against over $4,000,000 in October, 
1917, and during the ten months ended with October 
of this year to $580,000,000, against $533,000,000 in 
1917. Gold exports during October,.1918, amounted to 
$2,000,000, against $11,000,000 a year ago and during 
the ten months ended with. October of this year to 
$36,000,000, against $360,000,000 last year. 

The trade in silver continues to increase. Imports 
increased from $38,000,000 during the ten months 
ended with October, 1917, to $62,000,000 in 1918 and 
silver exports increased in the same period from 
$69,000,000 to $197,000,000. 





EXPORT LICENSES ON PREWAR BASIS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—For the present licenses 
will be granted for exports of hardwood lumber and 
timbers to other countries upon the basis of prewar 
exports, according to official information received by 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association from the 
War Trade Board at Washington. The board is un- 
able to say how soon all export restrictions on these 
products will be removed, but declares that it will co- 
operate with exporters in such manner that they 
shall be interfered with as little as possible. 

The association has also taken up with the proper 
officials of the Railroad Administration the question 
of issuing thru bills of lading on exports of lumber 
and forest products, but has received no satisfaction. 
The authorities at the capital indicate that the export 
control committee is watching developments closely 
and that as soon as the situation makes this possible 
they will give further consideration to the re-issuance 
of thru export bills. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Conditions show little change from last week, the 
prevailing attitude in the trade being that of expec- 
tancy. The building season is about over in the North 
and not much activity is expected before spring, when 
everyone looks for good business. Stocks are abnor- 
mally low all along the line from manufacturer to 
retailer. Manufacturers are viewing with marked 
interest the probabilities of large requirements for 
sash, doors and millwork for reconstruction purposes 
in Europe, as well for South American export. ‘ 

In response to a request from the AMBpRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for his views of the present situation and 
outlook A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., St. Louis, said: 

“We are not expecting much improvement in business 
before next spring, and do not look for any very decided 
improvement until prices of building materials, as well 
as of labor, are on a lower basis. We hardly look for 
a normal spring trade, but believe we shall see a very 
good trade next fall. Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers and of retailers are below normal. Cancelations 
of war contracts have materially decreased the output 
of plants engaged on that class of business, particu- 
larly as there has not been much regular work. 

“We ate looking for a fait amount of business in 
the way’ of export millwork for reconstruction work 
in Europe, also for considerable demand from South 
America, but it will be a matter of thirty to sixty days 
before large orders will be placed. 

“We! believe we shall see lower values on building 
materials of all kinds. Just how fast the decline will 
come is hard to*predict, but until such time as in- 
vestors and others are able to build on.a lower basis 
of cost than prevails’ at present-—and this applies to 
all kinds of building material as well as labor—I do 
not think there will be many large, building operations 
undertaken. After the adjustment period is passed we 
expect a big building boom that will last for a number 
of years,” 

Minneapolis. and St, Paul factories are running un- 
usually light, even’ for winter. There is but little 
actual trade in sight, but prospects for spring are 
excellent, and factories will continue to: run on stock 
sizes in expectation of the business now assured by 


‘. the ending of the war. City building is sure to be good 


after the period of stagnation, and farmers with their 
big buying power are going to be in the market for 
much building material as soon as they can ‘get labor 
to handle the work. , 

Reports from Buffalo, N. Y., are to effect that 
the regular trade in doors and millwork is of small 


proportions at present, with everyone apparently dis- 
posed to postpone buying for several weeks. The mills 
are being kept busy on storm sash and doors, and 
trade promises to be unusually active in that line 
during the remainder of this month, 

Conditions continue quiet at Baltimore, with not 
much private building in sight as yet, tho a revival is 
looked for next spring. A matter that is troubling 
some manufacturers considerably is the large number 
of sash and doors, particularly the former, that were 
made up for Government use in other than standard 
sizes, the need for which has passed. It is felt that 
inasmuch as the material was manufactured on Gov- 
ernment specifications and in special sizes not called 
for in the regular trade the Government should make 
an allowance to protect the manufacturers from actual 
loss. 

San Francisco millwork plants are running light, 
as are the door factories connected with the pine mills, 
tho some improvement is expected and some foreign 
inquiries have been received. The white and sugar pine 
lumber market is strengthening. There is a better out- 
look for pine door stock and open sash. Shop lumber 
has strengthened and better prices are expected. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 3.—A petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver to také over the business of the 
Frank Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., has been filed 
in the circuit court at South Bend by John W. Paxton, 
a stockholder and member of the board of directors of 
the corporation. The petitioner alleges that the corpo- 
ration is insolvent, that the indebtedness of: the com- 
pany is $5,000, and that divers suits are threatened by 
creditors. It is also charged that the manager, Frank 
N. Case, has sold lumber and collected money from 
such sales due the company and has not reported or 
entered such transactionS on the books. The cashing 
of certain notes and not entering the transaction on 
the books are also charged against the manager. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 2.—Harry Searles has been 
appointed receiver for the Warren Woodworking Co., of 
Philadelphia and Belvidere, N. J. 


STANWOOD, WASH., Nov. 30.—The Marsh Mill Co. has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
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JUDICIOUS LOADING LENGTHENS TRUCK’S LIFE 





Practical Suggestions Are Based on Experience of Drivers—Tire Mileage Loss 
That Might Have Been Prevented 





OVERLOADING TRUCKS IS BAD PRACTICE 


The superintendent for a Maine lumber manufac- 
turer and dealer, operating a number of 2- and 3%4- 
ton trucks, says: 

“We have one rule the breaking of which means in- 
stant dismissal of the driver. We do not allow over 
four tons to be hauled on the 314-ton trucks, nor over 
two and a half tons on the 2-ton truck. I know that 
many concerns figure that trucks will stand consider- 
able overweight, but it is my firm belief that the man 
who overloads his truck is only fooling himself.” 

Overloading a motor truck not only results in ex- 
cessive strains and a greatly accelerated rate of de- 
preciation but in unnecessarily high maintenance 
cost. 

It affects frame, springs, wheels, axles, tires, power 
plant and even the driving mechanism and, while the 
truck is designed with a certain factor of safety, this 
factor was intended merely for emergencies and not 
for continuous and continual abuse. 

Overloading means motor truck suicide. While it is 
true that the fatigue of steel is much slower than 
that of flesh tissues, the fatigue is there just the 
same. 

The first bad effect on the motor truck from over- 
loading is that the springs are forced down to a flat- 
tened position. This practice, if kept up, reduces 
their flexibility, resulting in the springs losing their 
life and becoming inactive, like a solid bar of steel or 
iron. 

Greater tire wear is another result of overloading. 
The heavier the load the harder the tires are forced 
against the road or pavement, causing greater friction 
and wear. ‘Truck tires are guaranteed for so many 
miles. The tire manufacturers base their guaranteed 
mileage on the fixed weight a certain size tire is built 
to carry. Thus a tire that is carrying an overload can 
not possess the mileage of the tire which is carrying 
the rated load. 

Overloading the truck is equivalent to overloading 
the motor, because the motor is designed to produce 
power equivalent to the performance of the truck 
with a normal load. This shows plainly that if the 
truck is overloaded more gear shifting and slower 
speed, as well as higher gasoline consumption, must be 
expected. For example, the truck with a rated ca- 
pacity of five tons has, we will say, a motor of a size 
necessary to take this truck with a 5-ton load up a 
6 percent grade without shifting gears. If 2,000 ad- 
ditional pounds were added, shifting gears would be 
necessary to make the same grade, or it might only 
make a 4% percent grade without shifting gears. And 
it is the same way on the level road. A truck that is 
built to carry a rated load at, say, 15 miles an hour 
would be able to move an overload at probably no 
greater speed than 10 to 12 miles an hour. 


to shelter its weary and abused carcass from the sting 
of the elements. It is forgotten—gone to the grave- 
yard of lost mileage, where only the winds sing its 
requiem and the grass lies trodden and dead. 

“It was a good tire once, but its cruel master’s best 
treatment was only abuse and it could not long endure 
the torture. He drove it into curbing, he always 
stinted its very breath, it never had enough air; when 
it grew chapped and raw he let it go till the mud it 
was compelled to wallow thru would seep into its 
body and destroy its vitality; he let its cuts and 
sores stay open, and he rode it on uncomfortable steel 
rails, yet it remained faithful to the last, until its 
poor old sides, weakened and raw from ill treatment 
and exposure, could no longer hold together. 

“It got only a curse then as if it alone should 
shoulder the blame for its sad ending. So now it lies 
out there in the graveyard of lost mileage, a woe- 
begone figure with a gaping hole in its side. Its life 
of service was brought to an untimely end and its 
master would not give it another chance. He took it 
back to the man that had owned it first and demanded 
another to take its place because he was too proud to 
use it again after it had been doctored and made well. 

“And then it was sent back home again, but what a 
sad homecoming! No gentle hands caressed it and 
patted its poor old sides. Rough hands grabbed it 
viciously and threw it out on a plie of others that had 
come back for the same reason, and then without 
music or flowers they were borne to a field out back 
of their home and left unburied and unmourned. 

“But to make this elegy complete let us add a little 
note of cheer and give these poor tire souls out in the 
graveyard of lost mileage a little hope for the future 
that should have been theirs, had not abuse prevented 
it, or if they had been sent to the hospital and nursed 
back to health again. 

“Yes, many of them will spend a while under the 
surgeon’s knife; they will have a new side grafted in 
maybe, and then will be cured. A bright and useful 
life will once more be theirs, brighter because of the 
great good they will be doing for millions of other tires 
that haven’t given up the ghost. They will be experi 
mented on by doctors who will test out the best ways 
to heal others. 

“Don’t throw away your old tires without giving 
the tire repairman an opportunity to bring those lost 
miles back.” 





HANDLING AIRPLANE PARTS SPEEDILY 


There have appeared in this department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the last few months 
numerous illustrations taken in the spruce forests of 
the Northwest, showing various phases of the work of 
getting out material for airplanes. The accompanying 
picture shifts the scene to the manufacturing end of 
the airplane program. Long 
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FEDERAL TRUCK LOADED WITH AIRPLANE PARTS 


Wear and greater resistance, caused by excess 
weight, force the wheels into the ground. When the 
power is turned on the differential gears are subjected 
to greater stress to move the excess weight. Thus 
when the load is too far in excess the driving effort 
on the axles will also be excessive. 

With the frame built to hold a certain tonnage, an 
overload is bound to cause a deflection each time it is 
so overloaded. If the elastic limit is overstepped con- 
tinually, the frame will eventually break. 

It must not be forgotten that the motor truck is 
built to perform a certain service the same as any 
other freight carrier. A driver of a motor truck 
which had been in commission for a considerable num- 
ber of years, asked how it was that the truck was in 
such good condition, answered: “Because it has never 
been overloaded. I make it a point at all times to 
see that it does not carry more than its rated capacity. 
I have driven trucks that have been overloaded and 
I could not get anything out of them. They were 
always in the repair shop and when they were in com- 
mission I was continually forced to shift gears on 
grades that they should have taken on high with ease. 
I had to be overcareful in rounding corners for fear 
that a sudden jolt or slight shifting of weight would 
prove the breaking point to the axles or frame. I was 
never sure of reaching my destination without having 
to stop and tighten up the bolts and instead of get- 
ting 10 or 12 miles an hour on a gallon of gas, as 
I should have, I was lucky if I got four or five.” 





THE GRAVEYARD OF LOST MILEAGE 

The sad story of the prematurely wornout and dis- 
carded tire is told in a recent issue of Tire News, the 
house organ of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, as follows : 

“Not a tombstone marks its resting place. Nothing 


known as “the furniture 
city,” Grand Rapids, Mich., 
might by reason of recent 
activities there also justly 
lay claim to the title of 
“the airplane city.” 

When the efforts to expe- 
dite airplane production 
were at their height nine- 
teen furniture factories of 
Grand Rapids were working 
on the various processes of 
making bodies and wings for 
airplanes, These parts were 
then transported to the gen- 
eral assembling plant of the 
Grand Rapids Aeroplane Co. 
for the finishing touches. Naturally a great deal of 
haulage was involved in conveying the raw materials 
to these nineteen plants and afterward taking the 
finished parts to the central assembling plant. For 
this work a fleet of 314-ton Federal trucks was used, 
each having two semi-trailers, one of which was being 
loaded while the other was in transit to the assembling 
plant. ‘Trailers of varying lengths were necessary, 
some of the parts being of very considerable length, 
as shown by the accompanying illustration. The load 
is carefully screened from curious eyes, as well as 
from the elements, by a tarpaulin cover. By this 
system of haulage much valuable time was saved, fur- 
nishing one more illustration of the part that trucks 
played in helping win the war. 
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A BAD HABIT, easy to acquire, is that of overspeeding 
the truck. This results in excessive strain and an 
unnecessarily accelerated rate of depreciation. Care- 
ful driving pays dividends, while reckless overspeeding 
of heavily loaded trucks adds to their upkeep and the 
depreciation. 
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IN A recent test a heavily loaded truck made the fol- 
lowing mileages an hour upon various types of roads: 
Dirt, 4.6 miles ; gravel, 9.5 miles; concrete, 16.4 miles. 
Surely no stronger argument in favor of hard roads, 
kept in perfect condition, could be advanced than is 
presented by this showing. 





Tue R. F. DarraAH LuMBeER Co., of Meridian, Miss., 
uses motor trucks at two of its mills. The trucks are 
of 3% and 4% tons capacity. Regarding their use, 
Mr. R. F. Darrah says: ‘These trucks give good serv- 
ice during the dry summer months, as our roads are 
mostly clay and not very hilly, but when it rains 
everything has to stop, as the empty trucks will hardly 
stay in the road.” 
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Efficiency 


The fact that we sell exclusively the output 
of the 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 

and the = 

WIND RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
Cascade Locks, Ore. 


which are noted for their QUALITY 
SHIPMENTS is our basis for asking pre- 
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Douglas FirLumber Co. 
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TX:SAND LUMBER COMPANY 


ock eos Oregon 
DE 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock Lumber 





Red Cedar Shingles and 


Lumber 


All Trans-continental routes serve 
our mills; send us your orders 


When Service Counts. 



















“PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


- FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., | PORTLAND, ORE. 





























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
— square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























alifornia White 


alifornia Sugar P ine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


244 California St., 


Compa TLY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














[CALIFORNIA |— 


Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood 7° Stun 


GET OUR PRICES 











shastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








-—BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
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| i[! IDAHO tshag PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 








YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


OR a. 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., spokane, WAS. ) 
I | 














The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N 


. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,”’ including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DOINGS IN THE REALM OF HOO-HOO. . ~ 


HOO-HOO RED CROSS WORKER PROMOTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—Friends of Dallas 
Tourtellot, formerly of Houston, Tex., who went 
to Italy for the Red Cross, will be interested to 
learn that he has been made a first lieutenant in the 
division of motor service of the department of 
stores and transportation, and also that he has 
lost fifty pounds in weight. This information is 
contained in a letter to E. D. Tennant, seeretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Tourtellot also tells of having met at 
Rimini W. W. Dings, who is assistant in charge a 
refugee station. Both showed their Hoo-Hoo cards 
and counted nine ny the tail of the black cat. The 
Texan has made many trips thruout the country, 
and writes interestingly of it. He was injured 
when the arm of a motorcyele side car in which he 
was riding was broken, throwing him against a 
stone wall, for which injury he was in a hospital 
eight days. 





MESSAGE FOR HOO-HOO IN BULLETIN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—The November issue of 
the Bulletin, the quarterly publication of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, which is just out, 
features a personal message from W. A. Priddie, 
Snark of the Universe, to the members. The mes- 
sage follows: 


Brother Hoo-Hoo, you are today rejoicing in the 
knowledge that democracy has triumphed over autoc- 
racy, and feel a supreme satisfaction in knowing that 
in the achievement of this great and glorious victory 
made possible by the tireless and persistent devotion 
and sacrifice of the allied sons and daughters of free- 
dom, you have done your share, 

Now that we can see the dawning of a new day, 
when the great forces, who were but yesterday engaged 
in destroying the evil followers of might above right, 
ean turn their tremendous power into forging the 
links that will bind the nations of the earth together 
so they can establish and maintain peace and good will 
to all mankind, it will be our privilege, in remembering 
the great lesson that has been taught by this war, to 
do our utmost to assist the Government to do its full 
duty in the work of reconstruction that will now be the 
lot of everyone to share. 

The lumber and allied industries will have a very 
prominent and important place in the ranks of those 
to whom the Government will have to look for a full 
measure of support. Members of Hoo-Hoo, you know 
what the principles and policies of this organization 


are. You know that if properly applied they can be 
of great benefit to the lumber and allied industries in 
the great work that is to be done. Then I ask each 
and every one of you to give Hoo-Hoo a full measure 
of support, and ask your assistance in developing our 
great order so that it can fulfill in the highest sense 
those living principles of true fraternal brotherhood, 
and take advantage of the great opportunity now 
placed before it. 


The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer E. D. 
Tennant shows that the policy of keeping the run- 
ning expenses of the organization’on a cash basis 
has been maintained. The report continues: 

In addition to that, we have been able to reduce the 
balance of $10,500 of the old debt account which was 
outstanding on Sept. 9, 1917, to $1,833, a reduction of 
$8,667 during the year. This practically places Hoo- 
Hoo clear of debt, our monthly bank balance being . 
sufficient to offset the balance still outstanding on 
bank loan account. 

Mr. Tennant tells of the visit he and Snark 
Priddie paid to the Pacific coast, and reviews at 
length the various activities of the order. <A list 
of members in the service is given. 





Have used the American Lum- 
berman to good effect elsewhere 
and now would like to try out its 
ideas on the Mexicans in this bor- 
der town.—Sones Lumber Co., J.O. 
Bacon, Manager, Calexico, Cal. 











REJUVENATED WISCONSIN PLANT 
RESUMES 

Eau Cuarre, Wis., Dee. 2.—After a brief shut 
down the sawmill of the New Dells Lumber Co. re- 
sumed operation today. Extensive improvements 
and repairs have been made to sawmills, planing 
mill, unloading docks, pond ete., so that the physical 
condition of the mill plant is now in better shape 
than ever before. A big winter’s input of logs is 
looked for, and operations in the woods will pe 
continued next summer if necessary to insure a full 
and adequate supply of logs for the mill. The com- 
pany looks for a big year’s business for 1919. 





BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE IN ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 3.—The forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, which 
took place at the Merchants’ Club last evening, 
was largely attended. The business meeting was 
called to order by retiring President Parker D. 
Dix, of the Surry Lumber Co., and reports of the 
various standing committees were presented. John 
L. Alcock, of John L. Aleock & Co., chairman of 
the transportation committee, reviewed the trade’s 
difficulties in securing shipping facilities during 
the period of the war up to the present, when 
lumber may be shipped in practically unlimited 
quantities to any point. Ridgaway Merryman, 
chairman of the inspection committee, reviewed 
the work done by the exchange’s corps of inspect- 


ors, showing that the total amount’ of lumber 
handled during the year was 66,766,210 feet, or 
about 17,000,000 feet less than last year. The 
apportionment was given as follows: 
Feet Feet 

Southern pine.61,922,626 A” CES 188,866 
Longleaf pine.. 260,628 og ee §2,119 
Pee 543,096 Chestnut ..... 122,062 
OS eee 1,053,746 OS a 68,701 
DE nus oe awe 827,209 MEA. 6s ace ce 22,970 
1 ae ee 1,232,027 Mahogany .... 8,522 
BERDIO ce ccccses 318,250 Eee 34,388 


The speaker accounted for the shortage by explain- 
ing that 10,000,000 feet of it occurred in Decem- 
ber, January and February on account of the cold 
weather which froze up the harbor, and the inabil- 
ity of shippers to deliver by vessel. There has 
been a shortage of 4,000,000 feet during the last 
two months. It is possible that the rest of the 
shortage was made good by car shipments, which 
were not inspected by the bureau. One of the 
difficulties of the bureau was trouble with the in- 
spectors on account of their demand for an increase 
of wages, which was partly granted as a war meas- 
ure. Since this settlement there has been no fric- 
tion in the inspection department. The exchange 
was given a unanimous vote of thanks for the effi- 
ciency with which it has done its work. 

The report of the hardwood inspection commit- 
tee, of which Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea 
Lumber Co., is chairman, showed that the volume 
of hardwood inspected in the course of the last 
year was 3,988,868 feet, and that there had not 
been a single dispute or request for reinspection. 
The report of the committee on membership, pre- 
sented by Theodore Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & 
Co., as chairman, stated that the new additions 
during the year about equaled the resignations, so 
that the total was unchanged, while L. H. Gwalt- 
ney, as treasurer, presented a statement to the 


effect that the exchange had a good round sum to 
its credit in bank. 

In the course of his annual statement on the 
condition of the lumber trade, President Dix 
summed up the situation as follows: 

There is ahead of us a great activity for the lumber 
industry and a very busy time for us all. The domestic 
demand must necessarily be exceedingly heavy and the 
foreign countries will look to us to supply them largely 
with the lumber they will require. Labor conditions 
have prevented the mills from making anything like 
their normal yearly output. Stocks are badly broken 
and many of the mills oversold, with the winter facing 
them, making their operations uncertain. With proper 
judgment there should be very profitable future busi- 
ness for us all. 

On the report of the nominating committee, the 
following officers were unanimously elected: 


President—Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine Co. 

Vice president—-W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Ed- 
wards & Son. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, American Lum- 
ber Co. (reélected). 

The business meeting was followed by a banquet, 
at which the new president presided and Rufus K. 
Goodenow, of the Canton Box Co., acted as toast- 
master. ‘The speakers included John L. Alcock, 
William Ingle, president of the Baltimore Trust 
Co., and George Whitlock. 





ST. LOUIS-DETROIT COMPANY FORMED 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—Missouri capital is 
largely interested ‘in the organization of a com- 
pany in Detroit, Mich., known as the Central Mill 
& Lumber Co., which has a capital stock of $50,000, 
of which $25,000 is paid in. B. F. Orr, a southern 
pine wholesaler of St. Louis, is president; Charles 
C. England, vice president and general manager of 
the Waggener Store Co., of Festus and St. Louis, 
is secretary and treasurer, and W. J. Morris, who 
has conducted a yard in Detroit for the last three 
or four years, is vice president and general man- 
ager. 

The Central Mill & Lumber Co. was organized 
to do a wholesale and retail lumber business. It 
will deal only in southern pine and will specialize 
in crating lumber, catering to the large heavy ma- 
chinery, automobile, brass and other factories of 
Detroit. A stock of between one and two million 
feet will be kept on hand to supply this trade when 
quick service is demanded. Crating lumber also 
will be sold for direct shipment from mills. The 
distributing yard is loeated at 6400-02 Hart 
Avenue. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 4.—The lumber trade in Indianapolis and cen- 
tral Indiana professes to see a marked improvement 
in the demand for civilian needs now that the public 
has had an opportunity to absorb the meaning of re- 
cent events in Europe. Dealers say that builders are 
being asked to submit estimates for building produc- 
tions that were under contemplation when the building 
ban was made effective and that all indications point 
to a resumption of building activities on an unusually 
heavy scale for the winter season. 

Despite the promising outlook, however, the trade 
is buying somewhat cautiously in the wholesale market 
in order that any unexpected event in the war situation 
may not have a disastrous effect upon the individual 
companies. There is a tendency, however, to build up 
stocks to a higher mark than they have been for some 
months. 

Hardwood manufacturers continue to have about all 
they can do to supply the demands, because the Gov- 
ernment needs still claim a heavy percentage of their 
outputs. Furniture manufacturers continue to show 
increased interest in the market, as prospects for their 
business are bright. 

A heavy buying movement in southern pine is 
expected in the near future, because retail stocks are 
estimated to be from 10 to 20 percent below normal. 
With anything like a heavy building season starting 
off in the early spring the retail lumbermen will need 
larger stocks of southern pine to meet the demands. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 2.—That the labor situation is easing up some- 
what is the general report of the trade. The Govern- 
ment has cut off all overtime, Sunday time ete. in con- 
struction work at Camp Knox, and reduced operations 
at Camp Taylor, with the result that men are looking 
for steady work at good wages. The railroad shops 
have cut to eight hours from ten, as have several large 
industries, this resulting in a cut in wages, altho not 
in the price per hour. However, while wages are not 
much lower the situation is generally easier. 

C. R. Mengel, head of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
Louisville, which is the largest operator of vessels in 
the city, was recently elected head of the local advisory 
board of the National Marine League, which was 
established in 1912 at Boston and which received a 
permanent charter when incorporated at Washington 
later. The aim of the league is the establishment of 
an adequate merchant marine. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 2.—J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., says that very few logs are coming out, 
on account of the very unfavorable weather. Indica- 
tions are that the outlook for an adequate supply of 
timber for mills in Memphis and the valley territory 
is very unsatisfactory. Some millmen are already 
beginning to be concerned over log supplies for their 
plants a few months hence. 

M. B. Cooper, who has been sales manager for the 
Three States Lumber Co. at Memphis for some years, 
has resigned his position to become an executive officer 
of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Sardis, 
Miss. He will take on part of the work performed by 
the late A. P. Steele, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Cooper is well known and most active in 
local lumber circles. It is understood that he will 
remain with the Three States Lumber Co. until the 
latter has disposed of its present stock of lumber. 

The new mill of the Carrier Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., built to replace the plant lost by fire last 
summer, is about ready for operation. It is one of 
the largest and most modern band mills in this section 
and has a capacity, on single shift, of approximately 
75,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day. 

Resume of hardwood conditions by a prominent 
member of the trade here points to the follow- 
ing expectations: Unparalleled demand for furniture 
during 1919, which interests producing all kinds of 
furniture will put.forth every possible effort to supply ; 
extremely large demand for motor trucks and pleasure 
cars, requiring large quantities of hardwood lumber ; 
big buying of timber and lumber on the part of the 
railroads for construction work, for the building of 
cars and for maintenance of bridges and tracks; con- 
tinuation of the large demand, with possible increase 
therein, for wooden containers of every sort, includ- 
ing both barrels and boxes; tremendous revival in 
building operations as a result of the removal of all 
restrictions on that industry ; movement of hardwood 
lumber and forest products to Europe, South America 
and other foreign countries as soon as transportation 
facilities are available. 

Meanwhile business is comparatively quiet. Prices 
are reported somewhat easier, but inquiry among 
the larger manufacturers here indicates that there 
is comparatively little price cutting in this part of 
the country. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec, 2._-Trade with the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers of southern Indiana, southern Illinois and west- 
ern and northern Kentucky has been fairly good during 
the last week. Many inquiries have been received, a 
number coming from furniture and automobile manu- 
facturers, It is expected that both these lines will show 
renewed activity within a few months. Poplar in most 
of the grades is in good demand and has been strong 
for some time. Gum is in better demand than 
it has been for several weeks and maple and elm are in 
fair demand. Veneer manufacturers report a slight 
picking up in trade. Box factories that were busy 
making war materials are expected to turn their atten- 


tion to their regular trade. Most wood-consuming 
factories in Evansville continue to operate on steady 
time. There is much optimism displayed in building 
lines and the general opinion is that many good con- 
tracts will be let before next spring. Sash and door 
men and southern pine dealers are expecting the biggest 
spring trade in many years. 

For the first time since the United States entered 
the war, Evansville has a surplus of freight cars, ac- 
cording to the announcement of local railroad men. 
The local car service commission has been dissolved, 
as there was no further work for it to do. According 
to John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, who was @ member of the car 
service commission, Evansville responded to the plea 
of intensive loading more liberally than many other 
cities. 

Local hardwood lumber manufacturers report they 
have liberal supplies of logs on hand and that they 
do not expect to buy any more for some time. They 
do not care to pay the present prices for logs when 
later on lumber that was made out of high priced logs 
may take a tumble in price. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers report that 
the apple season is about over. They were kept 
reasonably busy for two months turning out apple 


barrels. They are now making bottle beer barrels 
and a few flour barrels. Trade prospects are fairly 
promising. 


Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe- 
Sosse-World Furniture Co. and head of several other 
large wood-consuming factories in this city, was in 
Pittsburgh this week attending a meeting of furniture 
manufacturers, 

George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., 
president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, along 
with several other local lumber manufacturers, will 
attend the annual convention of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association at Louisville, Ky., Dec. 11 


and 12. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 2.—The heavy fall of snow Friday, coming after 
the ground had been frozen to a depth of about six 
inches, is expected to make possible an early opening 
of the logging season. 

Thus far little progress has been made in securing 
woodsmen for Langlade County lumber camps. From 
1,200 to 1,500 could be placed if secured. It is re 
ported that part of the spruce production division has 
been demobilized, and one company has sent a repre 
sentative to Langlade County, expecting to bring back 
a number of the demobilized men. However, as the 
men are given thirty days’ pay on dismissal, many of 
them may prefer to.take a vacation before taking a job. 

The big lumber operators are expected to log heavily 
this winter, and the number of jobbers will probably 
be greater than usual. Railway ties are in lively de- 
mand and a good price is being paid for them. 

The Langlade Lumber Co.’s sawmill is closed down 
undergoing repairs and the company does not intend 
to begin operations until after Jan. 1. 

Hemlock, as well as all other lumber products, is 
moving very slowly in this locality. With the spring 
trade opening, prices are expected to stiffen and the 
demand to be good, now that the Government ban has 


been lifted. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 4.—-The preponderating sentiment in the lum- 
ber market is optimism, as is evident from a reading 
of the report of the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, printed in another column of this issue. 
Buyers are coming into the market in increasing num 
bers and inquiries are gradually calling for larger 
figures. Domestic demand is gradually taking up the 
slack from Government cancellations, and furniture, 
vehicle and farm implement manufacturers are fast 
turning from war to civilian production. Planing 
mills and sash and door factories are resuming their 
normal operations. 

The condition to which the building industry had 
fallen in this city is illustrated by the November re- 
port of the building commissioner, which shows new 
permits for the month to the value of only $176,000, in 
comparison with $516,050 for November, 1917. For 
the eleven months of 1918 ended with November the 
value of building improvements in this city was $4,- 
494,478, as against $10,261,480 in the corresponding 
period of 1917, which was only about half of normal. 

Common labor is offering itself at 30 cents an hour, 
a reduction of the price of 20 cents from the war-time 
scale. So many common laborers have been thrown 
out of work by the discontinuance of the Ancor nitrate 
venture by the Government that the idle men are 
offering their services at this reduction. As common 
labor is a great factor in the construction of founda- 
tions, contracting builders would like to take advan- 
tage of present labor conditions. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec, 2.—There is evident a little more freedom in 
lumber movements here at present. Tho there are no 
large contracts locally, farmers in surrounding places 
and others are making some property changes. 

The Kiel Woodenware Co. started a camp near Wau- 
saukee, this county, and will cut about a million feet 
of hardwood veneer logs. These will be hauled to 
Wausaukee and shipped to Kiel, Wis., where they will 
be manufactured into veneers and cheese boxes. Con- 
siderable of the stock gotten out here last year was 
used by the Government for airplanes. Several cars 
of white oak were used for ship timber. 

That 1,000 men could be given work in the lumber 
camps of Oconto County is the statement made by 
P. W. Krier, examiner for the United States Employ- 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Sid'ng and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Michigan 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 





We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 
Write today for prices 

FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 

We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


here else can you get in the same car anythin in 
be or or Seuthers Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction —~ 





Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., 
Chicago, 


Gent lemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work, 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, jw 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 
Dict. 
REE, 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking fac- 
tories with Hardwood lumber. We know your 
needs and only want a chance to prove the 
superior quality of our lumber. A trial order 
will do it. Write today for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St., 
CHICAGO 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Cottonwood 
Gum, Ash, 
© 

Hickory, Man ufactur- 
ers’ Associa- 
ti 

Elm, Oak, = 

. DRY AND 

Magnolia READY 10 SHIP 

10 Cars Pe : No. 1 Com, & Sel. Plain White Oak. 

6 Plain Red Oak. 

1 es a > nd Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 

10 “* “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 

10 * No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 


10 “ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards, 


Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Merryville. 











Band Sawn 
and graded 
according to 
the Rules of 
Hardwood 














Send Inquiries to 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


We Specialize in 

LONG AND SHORT LEAF 

Pine Piling 
any length up 

‘ to 90 feet. 




















Beaumont Quality 





Is Worth Trying Now [— 




















Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Brid 
us for a 
Timbers, 
YellowPine and | "o°p,°° 
Car Siding, 
Hardwood Lumber | §2" Sidin 
Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 
times. 


The Beaumont (Maier: 
BEAteas ~=3©6 Lumber Co. 








ment Service. Lumbermen can use about 800 and job- 
bers about 200 more. 

Indications are that next spring will see the resump- 
tion of building activities in Oconto and vicinity on 
a scale far surpassing that of the present year, in 
which construction was limited owing to war restric- 
tions. 

G. W. Jones, of Appleton, president of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., was in Iron River a few days ago 
for a conference with E. R. Smith, local representative 
of the company. Under the new arrangements formu- 
lated Mr. Smith will have sole charge of selling lumber 
for the company in that district. 

James R. Andrews, of Escanaba, owner of the Talbot 
sawmill, store and townsite, is having extensive im- 
provements made at the mills. He is installing a Cor- 
liss engine and two boilers, besides making minor alter- 
ations. H. R. Andrews, manager of the plant, says it 
expects to ship several million feet of logs during the 
winter for next season’s run. J. R. Andrews also 
operates a large plant in Canada. 

The ending of the war is not to make much differ- 
ence in building in Ishpeming, according to officials. 
Shortage of labor for woods work will have a tendency 
to keep the prices of lumber up for some time. Many 
lumbermen enlisted for forest work and they will not 
be released from service in time to work in the woods 
during the winter months. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec, 4. suilding permits for November showed a 
gain of about 30 percent. The number was 233, with 
total costs of $669,000. This compares with 254 per- 
mits and costs of $504,000 in the same month of last 
year. It was the first month since February to show 
any gain over 1917. For the first eleven months of the 
year the costs were $6,871,000, as against $9,817,000 
in that period of last year, a loss of 30 percent. 

Receipts of lumber last week were larger than for 
several weeks. Four vessels arrived, with a total of 
2,636,130 feet of stocw, for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co., 
Hurd Bros. and Graves, Manbert & George. During the 
heavy wind of last Friday night two vessels-—the 
Mitchell and the Orane—-went aground inside the 
breakwall off the foot of Main Street. They had 
lumber aboard for White, Gratwick & Mitchell, of 
North Tonawanda. It was expected that the lumber 
would have to be lightered. 

The Empire State Forest Products Co., of this city, 





has a contract to furnish wood for a municipal wood 
pile established at Batavia, 35 miles east of this city. 
The directors of the Genesee County Farm-Bureau have 
protested to the mayor of Batavia on the ground that 
the wood should have been purchased of the farmers, 
whose prices are stated not to be exorbitant. 

Charles J. Miller, president of the Newfane (N. Y.) 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co., was seriously injured, 
here on Dec. 1 when his automobile was in collisig: 


with another machine. Several ribs were fractuicd 
and he was removed to the General Hospital. Mr. 
Miller was formerly president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, which 
he helped to organize. 

W. L. Morley, the western New York representative 
of Mixer & Co., has returned from Union City, Ind., 
where he was called by the death of his father-in-law, 
Milton H. Twigg, treasurer of the Union City Car- 
riage Co. 

The idea is general that not much buying of lumber 
for any purpose will be done until after the first of the 
year. Most of the furniture, trim and piano concerns 
have confessed that they are not buying now, but one 
wholesaler reports that he has promises from some of 
them that they intend to begin buying after Jan. 1. 
Some piano manufacturers are beginning to buy now. 
New York city has been so long without giving much 
business to the trim manufacturers that many of them 
have gone out of business. It is now reported that 
there are in New York plans for $200,000,090 of apart- 
ment buildings, with sites purchased. It appears that 
the trim for most of this work will have to be provided 
by concerns outside of the city. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Dec. 3.—The sudden closing of the war has had a 
mixed effect upon the lumber and lumber products 
business. While inquiries are beginning to come rap- 
idly, there seems to be a general hesitancy. Manufac- 
turers state they do not expect to feel the full weight 
of the improvement until spring. Government orders 
are being canceled and the removal of the essential 
use ban has had the effect of the proverbial monkey 
wrench in the machinery of progress. Reports at the 
office of the secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association show that about 
85 percent of the output of the mills and factories was 
included in the essential class by the Government. 





BUSINESS PILOTS CHART NATION’S COURSE 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


gested the suborganization in the Chamber of 
Commerce of all natural resources and industries. 
Had these interests acted unitedly on the in- 
vested capital clause of the revenue bill, said he, 
its correction would be more certain. 

N. C. Brown reported on lumber investigations 
in Spain, Italy and France, saying that there is 
an excellent opportunity for an aggressive promo- 
tion campaign. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed, with 
L. ©. Boyle as chairman, to report direct to major 
group No. 6. A committee on relations to the 
Building Trades Federation also was appointed, 
with John L. Kaul as chairman. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The general session Thursday morning began 
with approval of the registration, there being no 
contest of credentials. James A. Farrell, who 
was to address the convention on the subject of 
foreign trade, being unable to be present his 
address was read. He cited the fact that Presi- 
dent McKinley in his historic address at the Pan 
American Exposition, at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901, 
had strongly urged the development of our for- 
eign trade, but that the nation was only now 
thoroly convinced of the wisdom of that course. 
The next step, said he, is to devise methods. He 
further expressed the opinion that we shall great- 
ly lessen the possibility of perpetuating in com- 
merce the bitterness and hatreds of war if we re- 
fuse to be drawn into any agreement that would 
make us parties to boycotting the commerce of 
any nation, adding that after having denounced 
German methods it would be a curious way of 
preventing their revival for us to use similar 
methods. ‘‘Only the ery that the menace of 
German militarism survives,’’ concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘could justify perpetual bloodless war- 
fare.’’ 

The convention next listened to an address by 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., on ‘‘Representation in 
Industry.’’ His address was a carefully pre- 
pared and frank statement of the modern view- 
point which regards industry as social service. 
There are four parties in interest, said the 
speaker: Capital, management, labor and com- 
munity. All must benefit or it can not continue. 
Both labor and the community have a right to 
share in the control of industry. The principle 
of labor organizations was endorsed. Occasional 
improper functioning should not, in the opinion 
of the speaker, prejudice the principle. Organi- 
zations of capital also have sometimes gone 


wrong. The British Whitley plan of national 
district and works councils was reviewed and en- 
dorsed. Mr. Rockefeller pointed out that present 
unions include only a small part of the nation’s 
laborers. The rest must be cared for and given 
adequate representation. He then explained at 
length the Standard Oil Co.’s plan of labor rep- 
resentation, and presented an industrial creed of 
ten basie principles. In conclusion Mr. Rocke- 
feller said that men are rapidly coming to see 
that human life is of infinitely greater value than 
material wealth. He urged leaders of industry 
not to be stand-patters, with their backs to the 
wall, but to accept the new spirit of the age and 
the present great opportunity. 


TREATISE ON CAMP SANITATION 


The subject of camp sanitation is one of the 
most important that engage the attention of log- 
ging operators, not alone because of its bearing 
upon the health and efficiency of their men but also 
because it has much to do with maintaining the 
required supply of labor. Other things being 
equal, men of the right kind prefer a camp where 
their health and comfort are given consideration 
by the provision of proper sleeping, eating, bath- 
ing and toilet facilities. Great strides have been 
made in this direction during the last decade or 
two, but much remains to be done. 

There has recently been issued a very compre- 
hensive yet compact pamphlet entitled ‘‘Camp 
Sanitation Survey, With Recommendations,’’ in- 
tended primarily for the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, tho almost equally valuable for 
loggers in other parts of the country. In this 
pamphlet of 64 pages are given the results of an 
investigation of sanitary conditions at many camps, 
some of which were found to be first class while 
others were deplorable. Definite recommendations 
are made and instructions given for the construc- 
tion of sanitary bunk houses and mess halls, and 
the installation of bathing facilities, latrines etc. 
The pamphlet is profusely illustrated with half- 
tone illustrations from photographs, while numer- 
ous plans and diagrams elucidate the text relating 
to recommended construction and installations, Fol- 
lowing are only a few of the thirty or more sub- 
jects treated in detail: Bunk houses, camp sites, 
cook house and dining rooms, insects and vermin, 
shower baths, latrines, water supply, meat house 
ete. 

The pamphlet is issued by the headquarters of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
Department of Camp Sanitation and Construction, 
Yeon Ruilding, Portland, Ore. No price is named, 
but it is presumed that copies may be obtained at 
nominal cost by logging operators or other inter- 
ested persons, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 30.—Lumber mills of the Inland Empire are 
beginning to curtail their output for the winter by 
re. ing their forces and shifts or by closing alto- 
gether. On the other hand, logging is just getting 
heavily under way. The camps are being put into ship- 
shape condition and one of the heaviest cuts of the 
district in years is expected. 

The Diamond Match Co. plant east of the Spokane 
city limits has shipped in lumber lately until now it 
has 20,000,000 feet of choice match block stock 
stored. This week a shipment of 500,000 feet was 
received from British Columbia. The last construction 
work on the new plant is now about finished and the 
machinery is being placed in. It is expected that the 
plant will be in full operation by Jan. 1. 

A stand of 25,000,000 feet of yellow pine, red and 
white fir and larch timber was offered for sale this 
week by the Indian department of the Government. It 
is on the Colville Indian reservation north of Spokane. 
In offering it the Government states that practically 
all of it is yellow pine and that it is so situated that 
it can be easily logged out. It is appraised at from 
$1.10 to $2.80 a thousand feet. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. plant in Spokane will 
probably be closed down within a few days, according 
to J. P. McGoldrick, president of the concern. The 
plant is now running but one shift. The mill has had 
a good run thru the summer and fall. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 30.—With the approach of the holidays the log 
output in this district has decreased, in part due to the 
influenza in the camps, but market conditions also 
are responsible. On the Northern Pacific shipments 
have fallen to thirty-five cars a day, the shippers being 
the Christie Timber Co. and the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills. The Boleom-Vanderhoof camp has almost 
finished logging on this line. On the Bellingham & 
Northern only fifteen cars of logs are received here 
daily, these coming from the camps of the Chinn Lum- 
ber Co., A. W. Knight Logging Co. and McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co. 

The Morrison Mill Co. is rushing work on the in- 
stallation of its electrical machinery in its Anacortes 
mill and the plant will be operating in about three 
weeks. Thirteen motors will be installed. 

In connection with the suggestion of C. A. McLen- 
nan, city comptroller of Bellingham, that the spruce 
cutting sawmill built by the Siems-Carey-H. S. Ker- 
haugh Corporation on the Olympic Peninsula should 
be utilized as one unit of a paper pulp mill it is stated 
that Whalen Bros., of Canada, who before the war 
planned the establishment of a paper making plant at 
Port Angeles, are preparing to reopen negotiations for 
the construction of the plant, which will manufacture 
high grade paper. Whalen Bros. operate three large 
pulp and paper mills in Canada and prior to the war 
invested about $80,000 in a site at Port Angeles, 

Charles F, Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging Co., 
this week successfully conducted a tag day for the sale 
of war savings stamps. In Bellingham $11,000 worth 
of the stamps was sold and in the country near this 
city nearly as much more. Mr. Nolte will undertake 
in December a final drive to raise the remainder of this 
county’s 1918 quota. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 30.—All the wood ship building yards here 
received orders Monday from the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration canceling all erders for wood ships except for 
such as were at that time under way. Most of the 
Tacoma yards had contracts on hand on which they 
had not yet started and the effect of the cancelation 
is felt by the mills that were to have supplied the 
lumber for the ships. Since Feb. 9 the Tacoma yards 
have launched forty-five vessels. Each wood yard has 
from one to four Government ships yet to place in 
the water. Steel construction is not affected by the 
order. Of the fleet of twenty wood ships which the 
French Government contracted for with the Foundation 
Co. nineteen have been launched and the twentieth is 
about ready and this big yard will then be idle unless 
the Government grants it permission to accept private 
contracts. About 35,000,000 feet of lumber has been 
used at this one yard alone for yard construction 
purposes and for ship building. The Tacoma Ship- 
building Co. has four ships under way and the other 
yards one or more, The owners of the yards say that 
all they ask now is that the Shippnig Board remove the 
restriction which has prohibited wood and steel ship 
builders from building for foreign governments or on 
private contract. Several agencies now represented 
on Puget Sound desire to place vessel contracts. 
Once this ban is removed some large lumber orders 
will follow, say ship builders and millmen. In allt 
between twenty and thirty contracts for wood ships 
were canceled in this State. 

Millmen hope for some relief for the labor situation 
as a result of the shutting off of work on airplane stock 
production and on all Government orders. Large num- 
bers of men have been released by the ship yards; at 
Camp Lewis, Tacoma, demobilization began in the 
depot brigade Tuesday, starting with 300 men. Mill- 
men say they are certain that with the Government out 
of the market lower prices will prevail for lumber from 
now on and that if prices are to go lower the mills 
must either reduce the cost of operation or shut down. 
There is little lineyard buying and the market is in an 
unsettled state awaiting readjustment and reconstruc- 
tion and the reaching of a normal basis. 

Its mill at Fairfax was visited by fire last summer, 
but the Manley-Moore Lumber Co. is now cutting about 
100,000 feet a day of rough lumber. The fire destroyed 
the planing mill, kilns, company hotel, crane track and 
about 1,600,000 feet of lumber. Altho Tacoma is at 


tidewater, the company’s mill is 1,600 feet above sea 
level and its logging camps are 5,000 feet above sea 
level, the logs being brought down a 69 percent 
incline. During October the company got out 322,800 
feet of airplane stock ; 400,000 feet of ship lumber and 
200,000 feet for other Government orders. On the 
recent fourth Liberty loan drive the mill raised $16,000 
alone, on a $13,000 quota for its district, while on the 
third loan it went 400 percent over its quota. 

The Ship Lumber Co.’s mill on Hylebos waterway, 
completed early last summer, has been running steadily 
since it was started and is now cutting about 30,000 
feet a day. The company is owned by Paul H. Johns, 
Karl B. Kellogg and associates and has its offices at 
the mill. Mr. Kellogg, formerly with the sales end of 
the Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lum- 
ber Co., has charge of the sales end of the business. 
The Ship Lumber Co. is doing considerable commercial 
business. It looks for a pretty good lumber demand 
to follow reconstruction and is equipped for either rail 
or water business. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 30.—Instructions from the War Emergency 
Board to the Grays Harbor Motorship Co. and the 
Grant Smith-Porter Shipyard Co. to finish all work 
now on the ways and to undertake no new work came 
as a surprise. The Grays Harbor Motorship Co. has 
built twelve of the Ward type of steamers and has 
five under way. ‘The Grant Smith-Porter Co. has 
built eleven steamers of the Ferris type, has four on 
the ways and will cancel one contract for one addi- 


tional steamer. ‘These yards have been employing’ 


about 2,400 men and the order of the Government will 
probably reduce the payroll one-half. The yards are 
well equipped and will probably be continued on private 
contracts after Government work is completed. 

A farewell Thanksgiving dinner was served by the 
Shaffer Bros. Logging Co. at its camps near Brady a 
week ago Sunday to all its soldier logger employees, 
who left later for Vancouver barracks. Soldiers were 
invited from the Clemons Logging (¢‘o.’s camps and 
from the Montesano branch of the Hoquiam Sash & 
Door Co. Short speeches were made by officers of the 
corps. 

N. J. Blagen, president of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, who has been seriously ill for months, 
is at a hospital in Seattle. In case he improves, he 
will be taken to California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 30.—There is a little more inquiry reported by 
local wholesalers and the future outlook is not bad. 
A fair volume of special cuttings is moving and keeping 
the coasting steamers busy. While the retailers are 
not buying much now and the tendency is to let stocks 
in the yards run down around the end of the year, 
there is a better tone to the market. With all building 
restrictions lifted and fir lumber prices readjusted, 
there is a prospect of increased buying before very long. 
Buyers who had been holding off now feel that they 
can make purchases without running so much risk of 
a drop. Such random fir as is coming in is selling at 
$20 delivered, San Francisco. Discount Sheet No. 24, 
which was issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association on Nov, 18, has been received. It reflects 
the actual market conditions that have prevailed lately. 
Prices are about $3 or $4 off on some items. Flat- 
grain flooring and ceiling and drop siding are about $4 
off. Small-dimension -stuff, such as Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon, is $2 and $3 off. Nearly all of the dealers are 
said to have adopted the new prices. Proposals have 
been asked for 5,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, or southern 
pine for the Panama Canal, bids for which are to be 
opened on Dee. 9 in Washington. 

Things are looking up in white and sugar pine, with 
pine prices strong everywhere on nearly every grade. 
According to advices from the Northwest, a raise of 
$2 a thousand on western pine shop is due in the 
Inland Empire. As California pine usually sells for at 
least $2 more than western pine, there is every 
reason to expect better prices on our shop. While the 
advance will not come at once, it is reasonable to expect 
that when the eastern sash and door factories get busy 
again, on the revival of building operations, there will 
be a lively demand for shop and very little stock will 
remain on hand. 

Redwood lumber sales are slow. As soon as building 
picks up, a healthy yard business is expected. Cars 
are easy. Up to last August redwood mills were ahead 
of last year on eastern shipments. Large orders for 
tank and silo stock had been completed; hence the 
falling off. Eastern inquiries are few, as it is the off 
season. Export inquiries have improved and business 
will develop when more tonnage is available. 

The Redwood Export Co.’s operations have made a 
good showing this year. Further inquiries are coming 
in for ties for the west coast of South America. There 
are indications that next year’s export business on ties 
and redwood lumber will be larger. Foreign buyers in 
Australia on the west coast appear to be holding 
off in anticipation of lower freight rates and lumber 
prices. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, 
with few new charters announced during the week. 
There is a slight increase in the supply of tonnage 
available for export shipments of lumber, because of 
the construction of new vessels on the Pacific coast. 
Coasting lumber freights are firm with no surplus of 
steam schooners operating between the northern mills 
and California ports. Coastwise freight quotations 
continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern California 
ports. 

James K. Bulger, supervising inspector of hulls and 
boilers, states that wooden ship building is a success in 
the main and that wooden hulls will be of inestimable 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 
Lae aa a a sme 


Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, when they come from 
Gum, mills equipped to manu- 
Magnolia, f ‘ 

Cypress, acture high grade fac- 
—, tory stock. That’s what 
awe offer you and our 
Timbers up quality is second to 
to 49’ long. ~~ none. Let us prove it. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
u B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. id 








Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


‘Manufacturers band sawn, high grade stow 
ine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hickory— 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth San. 


Ready 


For 

S 1 
Preset” Shipment 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. Cypress, Green 
{ car 8 te 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 Ne. | Commen Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Klin Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 Ne. | Cem. Sap Gum, rin Dried 
50, ee 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Klin Dried 


75, 000” 8/4 fie. 1 Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
Hered , AN . 3 Commen Oak 

3,000" 4 Ne. { Common White Oak 
is poof 8/4 No. | Common Red Oak 

5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
18" 900° 8/4 No. 3 eee Plain Oak 
Any noe Oak Timbers, 10 te 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
x16 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Red Oak 
Texas red Gun 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Lumber 
Boy nton rte 


A.L. @) : . 
px a White City, Texas 











H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 


send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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MMEDIATE cash profits and the 
permanent good will of the farmer 


trade around your town. OK Products 
make good. They are a real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. ‘They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer’s 
profits. 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 
problem in the hog houses—and that 
SN means larger and ge wis 
AN smaller losses in little pigs—big- 
eee ger profits. 
INNOTN? \. Unie 
\\ SS Easily and quickly installed in 
old houses or built into new 
ones. Made witK a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. ‘The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 
Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


3 Cupolas 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 
tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition 
on al! OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products, 








Phillip Bernard Co.'O3 5x Cir tows 


LOUISIA RDWOODS 


Southern Hardwoods tsicw's nfm 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 











Item 

No. PLAIN RED OAK 
8—4/4 Is & 2s, weight 4200 lbs. .45,000’ $55.00 
4—4/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs..34,000’ 38.00 

PLAIN RED GUM 
Rash 7S * in) BB; BB 506.0100 2.00 00:6 e010 00 35,000’ sae 
9—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 

SAP GUM 

10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 
| RRR 45,000’ 32.00 
11—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com., wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000’ 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com.,, wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 

ASH 

16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ | 80.00 
17—8/4 1s & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 
Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above. 


The rewer- sone 


Lumber Company 
’ 11 Mi 
Miltonberg, La., (}{ fends’) 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr, 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. { Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. 
The 2 Lumber 








renner 
Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





















value in rehabilitating coastwise shipping. However, 
the local office of the Shipping Board has just announced 
the cancelation in this district of contracts to build 
twelve wooden ships and seven tugs, aggregating $10,- 
000,000. Yards at St. Helens, Marshfield, Benicia, 
Eureka, Los Angeles and San Francisco are affected. 

Snow has fallen in the mountain districts in Califor- 
nia and a number of the white and sugar pine mills 
have closed down for the winter, but several of the 
larger mills are still in operation. The Standard 
Lumber Co.’s mill, at Standard, is still cutting lumber 
and will make a good showing for the season, as well 
as the West Side Lumber Co.’s and the Weed Lumber 
Co. plants, The Red River Lumber Co. will remain in 
operation thruout the winter at Westwood. The 
Swayne Lumber Co., of which R. H. Swayne is man- 
ager, has closed its mill at Oroville after making a 
good season’s run. Among lumber companies that 
have closed for the season are the following: Dwin- 
nell Lumber Co., at Macdoel; Western Lumber Co., at 
Loyalton, William McNary, manager, and the Feather 
River Lumber Co., at Delleker, George Laws, manager. 

According to the weekly reports received by the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, during the week of Nov. 23 eight mills cut 
3,383,000 feet of lumber and shipped 2,861,000 feet. 
Orders taken during the week amounted to 2,962,000 
feet. Three of the mills are closed. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 29.—William Boner, manager of the two large 
mills of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., in Everett, has 
returned after a two weeks’ business trip to Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, during which time, among 
other activities, he attended trade meetings in the 
East. Manager Boner believes good times are ahead 
for fir producers, and expects that buying soon will be- 
gin. Mill ‘‘A,” the older of the two plants in Everett, 
is to be closed about Christmas time for general 
repairs, with the expectation that the overhauling 
will last from three to four weeks. The mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. are kept busy on rail and 
cargo orders. 

Less optimistic is a report from the Canyon Lumber 
Co. According to this company it is reported that 
little business is being received from the East. Logging 
operators, explains the company, assert their unwilling- 
ness to lower prices on logs, and as the larger operators 
are standing together, to quote the Canyon office, re- 
duced prices to the mills may scarcely be expected. 
There is a more or less remote possibility of closing, 
tho it is hoped by the Canyon people that conditions 
will improve. 

The car shortage for three weeks, reports the F. K. 
Baker Lumber & Shingle Co., has been a ‘“‘thorn in the 
side” of the cedar trade. This company reports 
advanced prices on red cedar shingles, a fact which does 
not avail much when shipping facilities are not obtain- 
able. The real volume of business will not come to the 
cedar mills until late in January or February. 

The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. reports the cedar 
trade practically at a standstill, altho the market 
is stronger and higher prices are offered. Yet fewer 
orders are coming in. The local trouble is the car 
shortage, which has been especially bad during the last 
ten days. It is rather a guess as to whether a con- 
tinued car shortage will hold up prices, or whether a 
resumption of uninterrupted shipping facilities will 
decrease prices. This office believes there will be 
plenty of business in the spring. Cedar logs to the 
shingle and siding mills have advanced $2. 

The Jamison Shingle Co., operating two mills in 
Everett and another in Anacortes, reports improved 
business, while complaining of the car shortage, like 
other cedar mills, saying the company is not receiving 
more than 25 percent of the number of necessary 
empties. There is, nevertheless, a better feeling in the 
cedar trade, and prices have stiffened from 25 to 30 
cents a thousand. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 30.—Out of the most involved and complex 
situation that has ever confronted the fir industry 
there is manifest a buoyant feeling confidently based 
on expectations of immediate business of record-break- 
ing proportions, A searching analysis has been made 
not only by lumbermen individually but by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the consensus of 
members is that unprecedented activity will soon take 
place. The only divergence of view deals with the 
time when big business will arrive in real earnest. 

In sharp contrast with the first few days following 
the signing of the armistice, when a great wave of in- 
quiry came from all parts of the middle West, the pres- 
ent week is closing with practically no commercial buy- 
ing. The present interval finds the mills in splendid 
shape financially. 

Taking advantage of the season, as well as of the 
extraordinary conditions arising from the war, a num- 
ber of the mills are closing down temporarily for re- 
pairs. This applies especially to mills that have been 
cutting airplane stock. The suddenness of the transi- 
tion from a war basis to present shifting conditions 
finds them minus an outlet. The loss of wood ship con- 
tracts is a matter of serious temporary embarrassment 
to mills which have specialized in that class of stock. 
They find themselves without a market, and in some 
instances with a considerable supply on hand of logs 
of special length and high cost. The labor supply is 
more plentiful and the labor market gives employers 
more workers to choose from. Special construction 
projects have released large numbers of men. Ship 
yards have reduced their forces and no longer are run- 
ning more than two shifts a day, and the steady and 
gradual demobilization of troops at Camp Lewis is 
sending back into commercial channels an appreciable 
flow of labor. At the same time logs, labor and lumber 
costs are high, and the price is now on a somewhat low 
basis. The natural thing to do is to sit tight and 
calmly wait for developments—and that is precisely 
what the lumbermen are doing. 

While an air of uncertainty rules the shingle 





atmosphere, the red cedar product has certainly devel- 
oped unexpected strength. This is particularly true 
of clears, which are closing the week at $2.90 to $2.95 
and are scarce at that. The ruling quotations for stars 
are $2.35 to $2.40. A troublesome problem for a fort- 
night has been a tightening in the car supply, which 
has caused a tie-up of merchandise awaiting exporta- 
tion. The situation is being relieved gradually. Cars 
have been scarcer in British Columbia than in Wash- 
ington, and likewise the British Columbia market is 
stronger than at any other time since last spring. 
Wholesalers could get all kinds of business if prices 
were a little lower. They realize that there will be 
great activity beginning not later than Feb. 1, but for 
the immediate present they are in a quandary. If they 
offer large quantities of stock they are doubtful if the 
market at the present figure will absorb it between the 
present time and the opening of the spring trade. The 
cut is increasing gradually, since there is a small 
supply at the mills and dealers’ stocks are low. A few 
mills are starting, but in general the plants which were 
hard hit by the war are waiting until the first of the 
year, because present prices do not justify resumption 
of operations. : 

L. V. Graham, president of the Chicago Lumber Co., 
of Washington, after a week’s visit to Seattle is now 
on his way to Kansas City. He is going by way of 
California. He has chosen as manager of his Seattle 
office R. B. McKamey, at present with the C. W. John- 
son Lumber Co. Mr. McKamey will assume the duties 
of his new position Jan. 1. 

Allen C. Hemphill, who is a lieutenant in the 3rd 
Washington and recently went to California to enter 
an officers’ training camp, is back in the lumber and 
shingle business. He has opened offices in the Henry 
Building as purchasing agent. 

Lyle S. Vincent, of Lyle 8S. Vincent & Co., will be 
released today from the tank service, in which he 
enlisted during the final month of the war, and will 
soon return to Seattle. He was sent to Gettysburg 
and transferred to Camp Dix, N. J. 

Ben H. Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Port- 
land, was in Seattle during the week on his way to 
Vancouver, B. C., to investigate conditions and pros- 
pects in British Columbia. 

G. W. Beach, manager of the Westminster Mill Co., 
operating one fir mill and two cedar mills in British 
Columbia, passed thru this city during the week, after 
a tour of the middle West and the coast. He went as 
far east as Kansas City and as far south as Los An- 
geles; and he reports that thruout that territory there 
are prospects of a good trade. 

Roy A. Dailey, after a month of service in the 7-in-1 
campaign, is back at his desk as secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. 

The Webfoot Lumber Co., of Portland, is a new mem- 
ber of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, says plans are 
practically complete for the second annual red cedar 
congress, to be held in the New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Jan. 8 and 9. The detailed program will be 
ready in a week or ten days. 

President Ralph H. Burnside, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, returned from Chicago to 
his home in Raymond, Wash. 

A cablegram received yesterday by Wales Bryden, 
manager of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, from R. G. 
King, president of the company, now serving at his 
own expense with the Red Cross in France, advises 
that he would sail for home Dec. 19. Mr. King, who 
is one of the best known wholesale lumbermen of the 
north Pacific coast, offered his services to the Red 
Cross some months ago and left for New York. It was 
Nov. 6, however, before he arrived in France, so his 
stay will have been limited to less than two months. 
During his absence his wife and child are staying with 
Mrs. King’s parents in Minneapolis. 

In an address before the Rotary Club, Seattle, at 
its weekly luncheon Wednesday, Elmer J. Felt, of 
Tacoma, who has spent four years in a study of plans 
to reconstruct northern France after the war, said that 
French peasants prefer to crawl into their shattered 
homes without a roof rather than to accept newly 
constructed houses. He states that the French people 
love the associations connected with their ruined homes 
and desire to utilize them again among the old sur- 
roundings. Mr. Felt says that an architectural and 
landscape exhibit to aid in xeconstruction work has 
been carried on in Paris for several years and that the 
reconstruction idea is no new thing to the French 


people. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 30.—Speaking of the lumber situation, Robert 
J. Menz, sales manager of the Brix-Sand Lumber Co., 
Portland, points out that there is always the possi- 
bility that too many prospective buyers will withhold 
purchases to fill at one time when they all conclude 
to buy, which always results in increased prices. This 
is illustrated by the red cedar shingle market at pres- 
ent. Mr. Menz says that there does not appear any 
indication that labor cost will be materially reduced, 
and as lumber had never been produced on the Pacific 
coast under such high cost as at present any period of 
withheld demand will add considerably to the cost per 
thousand of production. He believes that no other 
time has yet been discovered that is as good a time 
to buy lumber as any time that lumber is needed. He 
also points out that the burden of delayed shipments 
will probably lie heavily with sales representatives if 
they prevent their customers from obtaining shipments 
by now being enticed from placing their orders with 
responsible and reliable shippers that can be depended 
upon to deliver the material they contract to supply 
regardless of market conditions. 

Frank D. Lee, president of the Liberty Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of Inland Empire and California pine lum- 
ber, with offices in the Spalding Building, Portland, is 
visiting Minneapolis, Chicago and other middle western 
lumber markets and consuming centers, but is expected 
to return before the holidays. 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 2.—-Everyone is optimistic over the outlook for 
southern pine in this section and business is expected 
to show a large increase in the near future. Already 
inquiries have been received for a large volume of yard 
stocks and special cuttings. Especially is the demand 
for heavier timbers showing a good volume, with No. 1 
surfaced and rough heart being called for, also No. 1 
rough square edge and sound. Stringers, sills and ties 
are moving in larger volume than for some time 
previous and prices are satisfactory. Sills in all 
lengths from 36 feet up to 50 feet in rough and sur- 
faced four sides, heart and No. 1 have shown the 
largest volume booked by the mills in this territory in 
many months. Stringer inquiries are received daily, 
and ties in 6x8 inches, 8 feet in length, rough heart 
are moving in larger volume than any other sizes. 
Upper grades continue to move in small volume, with 
the prices unchanged. Common grades, such as Nos, 1 
and 2, are still being called for in large volume and 
prices are steady. Stocks of these grades are badly 
broken. Shiplap, boards and fencing all are being 
booked in great volume, all lengths and widths being 
called for steadily. No. 3 in all sizes shows little im- 
provement since last week. Dimension in Nos. 1 and 
2 is both being booked in large volume, and prices 
are holding firm. Sixteen-foot length continues to lead 
as to volume and the assortment is badly broken. 
Many mills are oversold on a number of lengths, while 
others report shortage. There are no surplus stocks 
of dimension in Nos. 1 and 2 grades. 

Labor conditions show litile change since last week, 
except that many of the mills report that they are able 
to secure more work from the amount of labor available 
now than they have been able to secure for many 
months previous. 

Cars are still scarce in this section, but there is a 
slight improvement in the number of box cars. Flat 
cars are used in loading the sugar cane crop, which 
makes them scarce in and around Alexandria. Rain 
has handicapped shipping facilities materially in the 
last several weeks and is predicted for the coming 
week. Local trade continues to grow as the farmers 
are adding new buildings and fences. In this section 
there have been as many as twenty wagons at one time 
in front of one sawmill waiting for loads. Local 
building is showing renewed life. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 3.—With all restrictions on building removed 
and practically all railroad embargoes lifted, the south- 
ern pine lumber situation is unusually encouraging and 
within the next several weeks the beginning of a very 
heavy movement of lumber from this territory is ex- 
pected. The lumber operators, confident of a huge 
trade following the ending of the world war, are pre- 
paring to take care of the coming activity. As annual 
inventory period is almost at hand the yards generally 
are delaying orders for a short time, but inquiries 
reaching the southern pine offices indicate an avalanche 
of business placed for shipment right after the in- 
ventoring. 

The coming of peace has, of course, necessitated 
cancelation of some Government orders, but in a num- 
ber of cases this business is being replaced with other 
orders from the Government. In some circles it is 
thought that the new orders will largely offset those 
that the Government has had to cancel because of 
peace. 

Due to great scarcity of labor, the mills gener- 
‘ally are not running over 60 percent of normal; 
some estimated that not over 50 percent of the cut 
was being realized. This shortage is due especially 
to the drafts for the war, but as the camps are being 
emptied of men to return to civil life the labor situ- 
ation is expected to be improved shortly. 

The local lumber fraternity has scored another dis- 
tinct honor thru the tremendous success of the drive 
for the United War Work Fund. W. A. Anderson, 
head of the Shreveport Lumber Co., was general di- 
rector of the drive for Caddo Parish, including Shreve- 
port, the second largest city in the State. The quota 
of $103,250 was oversubscribed by approximately 30 
percent, an extraordinary showing in view of the fact 
that during this drive the world war was brought to 
an end and many people naturally lost some interest 
in the war work. Chairman Anderson and his co- 
workers exerted great effort, however, and more than 
dvercame all unfavorable conditions. 

B. H. Bolinger, secretary of S. H. Bolinger & Co, and 
assistant manager of the Bolinger southern pine inter- 
ests, has returned to Shreveport after an extended trip 
to Boulder, Colo. The trip was a profitable one for Mr. 
Bolinger in every respect. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 2.—The strength of the market has already 
begun to manifest itself. Simultaneously with the 
slacking up and concelation of Government emergency 
business has come a vigorous demand for commercial 
stock from lumber dealers in all sections of the coun- 
try. This week the bulk of this business has been in 
dressed stock, the demand for which was particularly 
heavy. One mill, in its daily sales report to the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, cites one order 
for 400,000 feet of dressed stock. Yard stock is also 
moving with much freedom. Railroad buying con- 
tinues steady but without indication yet of the big 
“drive” that is expected when requisitions for more 
than 300,000,000 feet of this material, which have 
been held up by the Railroad Administration, begin 
to find placement. 

Optimism pervades the trade in every branch and in 
all sections. The belief exists that business is going 
to boom as it never has before, and lumbermen are now 
beginning to feel that there will not be the period of 
disturbance pending the actual reconstruction era that 
they had feared. Instead, everything appears to be 
running smoothly and business is gaining momentum 





and adjusting itself from a war to a peace basis in a 
surprising way. Prices instead of falling, once the 
Government lid is off, are fully maintained, as far as 
best available information permits. There are tales 
of price cutting but they have not been substantiated. 
The labor situation is improved. The ship yards are 
going gradually out of business and these high priced 
men, many of whom were once sawmill laborers, are 
going back to their original trade. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec. 3.—Alabama heads the list in raising money for 
the War Work campaign, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and South Carolina being next in order of southeastern 
States, and no little of this is due to the efforts of 
lumbermen. Not only did the lumbermen of this 
section do more than they were expected to in giving 
but they wound up the campaign with a banquet a 
week ago Saturday night, the largest ever held in 
Birmingham by this industry. 

Birmingham lumbermen with mills in this territory 
are interested in the action of the city commission, 
which has announced that it is of the opinion that a 
fuel stringency here such as was experienced last 
winter can be avoided by coéperation of the mills near 
here. Dr. N. A. Barrett has taken up with the lumber- 
men the proposition of getting a reasonable railroad 
rate, for fuel purposes, on wood blocks, which are said 
to be in great abundance at the mills but which are not 
being shipped because the rate is prohibitive. EB. A. 
de Funiack, of the freight traffic committee, has prom- 
ised to take the matter up with his superior officers 
toward securing a rate that will permit shipment of 
wood blocks, and waste material from sawmills. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 4.—Since the removal of building restrictions 
the retail yards of Texas and the Southwest have 
opened up to the prospective trade. With the improve- 
ment of weather conditions, which have been very 
poor, there are splendid prospects of good business 
in the east Texas southern pine industry. 

As mill stocks are lower than ever before and 
stocks at the retail yards are low, a big rush of busi 
ness is expected, according to Thomas W. Blake, sales 
manager for the South Texas Lumber Co. There has 
been some price cutting in the larger cities, but it has 
not yet affected this section. 

The hardwood trade is quiet, according to B. C. 
Kelly, manager of the hardwood department of the 
South Texas Lumber Co., but more inquiries are com- 
ing in.. An increase in the demand for furniture ma- 
terial, as well as for wood used in auto manufacture 
and other commercial uses, is expected. There is a 
good demand for material for railroad cars and track 
age. 

Because of continuous rains in this section the 
mills have been running only half time. Labor con- 
tinues short and shipments have been about half nor- 
mal. Within the last forty days the cost of produc- 
tion has increased about $5 a thousand feet. Many 
orders for timbers have already been placed for ship- 
ment abroad, one order for 18,000,000 feet having been 
placed recently by a large export company. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. has taken over the 
output of J. P. Ross & Sons, who operate a mill at 
Cleveland, Tex., and will act as exclusive sales agent. 
The mill has a production of 250,000 feet a month. 

The work of rebuilding the Texla sawmill, owned by 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co., is well under way. The 
plant was purchased from the R. W. Weir Lumber 
Co. and burned down about a month ago. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 2.—Local lumbermen report that a gratifying 
number of inquiries and orders have been coming in 
for the last week. Dimension and joists are selling 
at full Government list and timbers are selling at from 
$1 to $1.50 off the Government list. 

The labor situation shows a slight improvement, 
but the mills have been badly handicapped by the un 


_ usually heavy rains, which have made hauling almost 


impossible. Most of the Government officials in this 
district, looking after the supply of cars and the 
movement of Government shipments, have left for 


Washington, presumably to check in their files and re- 
ceive their discharge or their transfer to other fields. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec, 2.—Reports are very common to the effect that 
Government orders are being canceled right along 
but local buyers are still unable to place their require- 
ments, as the mills seem to have practically all the 
cutting they desire at the present time. Labor is not 
returning to the mills as fast as desired and it is still 
impossible for the mills to operate full capacity. 

The J. J. White Lumber Co., at Columbia, Miss., 
has closed its large circular mill for general repairs. 
It will resume operations Jan. 1. 

The Cotton State Lumber Co., Meehan Junction, 
Miss., will cut out its location in about sixty days. 
This plant has been in operation for about twenty 
years and is equipped with double cutting band, single 
band and gang. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co., of Lyman, Miss., re- 
cently has placed an order with the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for dry kilns to be in- 
stalled at its Yarbo (Ala.) plant. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 2.—Market conditions are improving and the 
labor situation is decidedly better. A spirit of optimism 
prevails among the lumbermen of this section and the 
outlook is considered bright. Demand for all kinds 
of building material is improving. The demand at 
present is mostly for repair work, altho the demand for 
new buildings is very marked, 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 2.—_New Orleans’ appeal for ships to handle 
its export commerce has failed thus far to bring the 
ships, but at least it brought J. H. Rosseter, director 
of operations of the shipping board, to this city to 
look into the situation. He conferred with officers 
of the Commerce association and others interested 
in the ocean tonnage problem and left without mak- 
ing any specific promise beyond the assurance that the 
shipping board would release ships for foreign trade 
as soon as conditions permitted and would not dis- 
criminate against New Orleans in favor of the north 
Atlantic ports. 

D. W. Ross, the Federal reclamation service en- 
gineer in charge of the survey of southern lands ten- 
dered for settlement by soldiers, has returned to Wash- 
ington to report to Secretary Lane, taking with him 
the documents and records compiled under his direc- 
tion. Final classification of the lands tendered with- 
in the six southern States under Mr. Ross’ jurisdic- 
tion brings the total offered to over 11,000,000 acres, 
distributed thus: Alabama, 815,000 acres; Arkansas, 


1,872,880 acres; Louisiana, 3,114,240 acres; Missis- 
sippi, 905,000 acres; Tennessee, 344,210 acres; east 
Texas, 1,985,240 acres; west Texas (arid lands), 


2,216,250 acres. 

Shelby M. Saunders, in pre-war times New Orleans 
manager for the lumber firm of A. Couspeire, of France, 
has been promoted to a captaincy in the 20th En- 
gineers, word to that effect having just been received 
here by his mother, Mrs, J. M. Saunders. Capt. 
Saunders volunteered for service with the forest en- 
gineers and was commissioned a lieutenant. He made 
the trip across aboard the T'uscania, which was tor- 
pedoed and sunk, but emerged safe from the wreck. 
He is now attached to the 2d Engineer Division. 

W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
who served as manager of the United War Work fund 
campaign for the district comprising St. Tammany, 
Tangipahoa, St. Helena and Washington parishes, has 


just received complete and final returns from the 
district, which received high honors for its prompt 


and generous response, sogalusa nearly doubled its 
allotment before the campaign closed. The Great 
Southern Lumber Co. was the largest single contrib- 
utor, subscribing $6,000 to the fund, while its em- 
ployees gave a total of $12,000. The employees of the 
Jahneke Shipyards, at Madisonville, subscribed $8,300 
in a single week. The entire district went over the 
top, nearly doubling its quota. 

A dispatch from Quitman, Miss., under date of last 
Saturday, announces the opening today of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s new department store, occupying 
an entire square of ground and taking rank as one 
of the finest department stores in Mississippi. The 
Long-Bell company is operating two sawmills at Quit- 
man, their combined capacity exceeding 200,000 feet 
daily. 

It is announced that the Ingram-Day Lumber Co., 
of Lyman, Miss., will this week begin the construc- 
tion of a sawmill plant to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire. fhe new mill will have a capacity 
of 125,000 feet and modern equipment thruout. 

H. A. Brisbi, for some time connected with the 
Southern Pine Association staff here, has joined the 
organization of the Foxley Stave Co., a well known 
local export concern, which he will serve in the ca- 
pacity of secretary. 

The commission council, at its regular meeting last 
week, promptly confirmed the appointment of James 
R. Meyer, president of the Union Stave Co., to member- 
ship on the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commis- 
sion. Mr. Meyer was nominated to the post by Mayor 
Behrman, and succeeds his father, John B. Meyer, who 
died a few weeks ago. 

Among the delegates appointed by Gov. Pleasant to 
represent Louisiana at the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress are W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, and A, G. T. 
Moore, of New Orleans. The list of New Orleans dele- 
gates, appointed by the mayor, includes Fred Salmen; 
of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., and Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, of the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 2.—Demand last week for rough North Caro- 
lina pine, for both the better and lower grades, was 
light, but there was a slight increase in the sale of 
dressed stock. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
mills have practically been receiving no new orders 
for rough lumber for several weeks and some Govern- 
ment business has been canceled, they are optimistic 
and expect a decided change in the order of things be- 
ginning with the first of the year. That the Govern- 
ment will need more lumber for work to be completed 
at camps etc. and intends to make further purchases 
is verified by the fact that the North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received orders for about 15,- 
000,000 feet of lumber during the month, more than 
half of which was placed with it since the signing of 
the armistice. 

It would appear that the operators are content to 
go slowly for a time and uphold the present level of 
prices until the latest list goes out of existence and 
the control of the Government over prices ceases. 
While plenty of rumors are again current of low priced 
lumber the majority of these are baseless, because the 
business is not being done. And until labor becomes 
more plentiful and manufacturing costs can be mate- 
rially reduced by increased output, when Government 
restrictions as to prices are lifted the market will 
advance for a short time and then possibly settle back 
in accord with economic conditions affecting the pine 
industry. 

No apparent change has been noted in the labor sup- 
ply at the mills as yet and none is expected for a time. 
The weather continues fair and the mills are doing 
their best to get out a maximum production and also 
send forward all old orders possible. 

The increase in the demand for dressed lumber was 
principally in dressed stock boards, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, 
}$-inch flooring, No. 2, }}-inch partition, 8- and 10-inch 


roofers. Several rather large orders of flooring and 
roofers were booked for prompt shipment. In fact, all 
business taken is marked “rush” or “prompt delivery.” 
There has been noticed a recent inclination of some 
mills to lower their price levels on dressed stock 
slightly, but this practice has not become general. 
There may be a slight shrinkage in prices later, but 
just at this time the amount of business offered to 
secure concessions would have to be very large and it 
is doubtful if then they would be granted. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 3.—MacClellan Loring, of the Henry B. Davis 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., visited Baltimore last 
week. He had been making a trip which took in 
Boston and eastern markets, presenting the merits 
of Oregon pine and spruce. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., has been visiting Balti- 
more during the last week and was also in confer- 
ence with the lumber committees of the War Trade 
Board at Washington. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, stopped in Baltimore last week on his way to 
New York, where he went to arrange for the shipment 
of various delayed exports of his company. 

Gustave A. Farber, London representative of Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, has gone to the home 
office of the corporation to confer with W. H. Russe, 
his chief, presumably on the prospects for export 
business. 

Cc. A. Hanscom, of the Morgan Millwork Co., sash 
and door distributor, whose health has not been 
good of late, has gone to Florida for the winter. 

A cargo of lumber for the Maryland Shipbuilding 
Co. at Bear Creek, just outside the city, arrived on 
the British steamer Fulvia from Gulfport, Tex., Nov. 
27, to be used in the wooden vessels the company is 
building for the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Holger A. Koppel, a well known hardwood exporter, 
who has been Danish vice consul here for a number 
of years, has been appointed Swedish consul also. He 
succeeds Paul A. G. Hilken, formerly connected with 
the North German Lloyd. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 2.—-The local lumber trade is simply marking 
time. Export inquiries and orders are more numerous 
and several good sized blocks have been placed, some 
of these going to shippers who have received cancela- 
tions of war orders and were thus immediately able 
to overcome the prospective loss. Some retail yards 
in northern New Jersey have had orders for house 
construction material, one yard in particular getting 
schedules for six houses for six different home builders. 
Financial arrangements are still against any specula- 
tive work of magnitude. It is stated that notwith- 
standing the existing high costs of building, owners will 
go ahead with their operations wherever possible be- 
cause of the great demand. Rentals for all kinds of 
space are higher than ever before and will remain so 
for some time. One of the uncertain features is the 
labor situation, 

Inquiries from ship builders continue active, but on 
a different basis than formerly. Reports of curtailment 
of the wood ship building program are also having their 
effect. On the other hand, private construction of 
wooden vessels is bound to go forward at a rapid rate. 
Railroad inquiries are more frequent but actual orders 
placed are disappointing. On the present basis of - 
production authorities do not look for any overproduc- 
tion. There has been no flooding of lists from mills 
and distributers in this market. The best authorities 
state that we may expect a continued strong and high 
price market. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 4.—-The trade is engaged in more or less specu- 
lation as to the future of spruce. Everyone is con- 
vinced that there will be no attempt to boom prices, 
yet no one expects any recession in the price of 
$48 for dimension. While it is not believed there will 
be much drop in labor prices, it is thought that prices 
of many of the commodities that go into the construc- 
tion of the buildings will have to come down. Random 
is moving slowly and prices remain at the level of 
last week. It is said to be difficult to obtain more 
than $35 for 2x4 and 2x6 and 2x7 may be purchased 
for $36. 

For 2x8 $39 to $40 seems to be the range, with most 
of the odd lots moving at $39.50. For 2x10 sales have 
been made at $45 with more being paid in some in- 
stances. There is said to be little doing in 2x12. 

Trade in the board market is dull, a feature being 
the small call for matched stock, while the supply is 
ample in spruce. Quotations for matched spruce 
boards, clipped, are $44 to $45, and for spruce cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up, $40. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 2.—The disorganization of the war’s ending 
is beginning to be felt here and considerable business 
is almost at a standstill. Many men have been re 
leased from their jobs on Government work, but it 
seems that they are finding their way back into in- 
dustrial lines slowly, so a lot of construction work 
that it was hoped would be started immediately has 
been delayed. Some orders are being placed and 
shipments are in fairly good shape here now and 
most of the material will not be ordered until the 
work is under way and there is immediate need 
for it. 

Wholesalers find the yards poor buyers, as many 
of them are apparently holding off for better prices. 
A break in the market is seemingly more and more 
remote, and the general opinion is that there will 
be no easing off in prices except on a few items that 
have been forced to too high a place by Government 
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demand, The demand for hardwoods is strong enough 
to keep prices up and stock offerings by the niills do 
not show any serious accumulation. White pine is 
in good demand in all grades and the stocks on hand 
are generally low. Spruce is inactive at high prices. 
Hemlock is becoming more active now that it can 
be sold commercially and some fair orders for stock 
are being placed by dealers thru the State. Long- 
leaf southern pine is in good demand, especially in the 
larger sizes, and prices are firm. North Carolina 
pine is not as active as it should be, but so far there 
have been few reports of price concessions. Lath and 
shingles are again becoming a factor, at good prices. 
General business here is good, with manufacturers 
busy but booking less future business. Financial 
conditions are favorable and collections are reported 
as fair or bétter. 

Now that the salesmen are again beginning to move 
about, the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will 
hold its first meeting for some time on Friday night 
of this week at the City Club. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 2.—The report of the Merchants’ Exchange 
shows receipts of lumber last month" were 7,677 car- 
loads, as against 12,269 carloads in November, 1917, a 
loss of 4,592 cars, while shipments were 4,813 cars 
last month, as against 8,857 in November, 1917, a loss 
of 4,044 cars. 

Building permits in St. Louis last month totaled 
271, at an estimated cost of $261,595, while in No- 
vember, 1917, 508 permits were issued at an estimated 
cost of $414,553, a loss of $144,948. Of last month’s 
permits $135,285 was for new buildings and $261,595 
for alterations. 

Charles G. Hirt, traffic assistant of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, attended a confer- 
ence in Washington today between C. A. Prouty, as- 
sistant director general of railroads, and representa- 
tives of the lumber and forest products interests to 
discuss a uniform mileage scale on rough material 
rates. 

St. Louis has been decided upon as headquarters 
for the district ordnance board to adjust war contracts 
for ordnance and supplies. M. EH. Singleton, chief of 
the St. Louis ordnance district, will be a member of the 
adjustment board. The matter was freely discussed at 
a meeting at the Chamber of Commerce which repre- 
sentatives of the woodworking industries interested 
attended. 

R. E. Gulledge, of the Gulledge Lumber Co., Menden- 
hall, Miss., and W. T. Gulledge, of the Gulledge Lumber 
& Stave Co., Bastrop, La., two of the Consolidated 
mills, were here this week in conference with J. A. 
Meyer, sales manager for the Consolidated. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 3.—In this locality lumber was never in greater 
demand, and lack of labor is a serious handicap. The 
rebuilding of the broom handle plant of the Northern 
Products Co. at Glidden, 18 miles south of Mellen, will 
offer positions to every Glidden man who went into the 
army. That Wisconsin will return to her pre-war 
status before next summer and there will be no general 
business depression or serious labor problems are the 
opinions of leading manufacturers. Big plants in the 
State that have been working on war orders will con- 
tinue until they have filled their contracts and then 
will resume the manufacture of their peace time prod- 
ucts. The plans of other war plants for ‘“demobilizing” 
will be executed as fast as the new machinery can be 
installed. New industries will be found for the new 
plants which have been erected solely for war work, 
according to plans of the State industrial commission. 
This metamorphosis of war plants is likely to bring the 
State an important industry, for according to present 
plans explosive plants will become dye plants. There 
are three large explosive plants in the State. Already 
large orders of lumber for the devastated countries of 
Europe have been placed and shipments are scheduled 
to begin before Christmas. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co. is planning to do extensive 
logging during the coming winter in order to keep the 
sawmill in continuous operation. The company started 
hauling new logs from the woods this week. The 
labor situation, which has been serious, is being 
relieved and it is expected that within the next week 
or ten days all camps will be filled. The company is 
operating three camps at present. 

The Park Falls Lumber Co.’s mill will resume opera- 
tions on Monday of next week after having been 
closed down for several weeks. During the shutdown all 
necessary repairs were made. Scarcity of labor in 
both the mill and woods has been a serious handicap 
but labor conditions are improving. 

The sawmill of the Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ash- 
land, closed for the season last Friday night. On ac- 
count of a shortage of men, only a day shift was 
operated all season. Logging activities in the 
Schroeder camps on the islands and the north shore 
have already begun for the winter. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 3.—W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Everett, Wash., stopped here last week on his 
return from the lumbermen’s conference in Chicago. 
A. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., was also a visitor on his return from the 
Chicago meeting. 

D. H. MeMullen, representing the Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co. in this territory, is back from an eastern 
visit, which included a stop in Washington. He is 
optimistic over next year’s business prospects. 

The Northland Pine Co. is thru sawing for the 
1919 season. The season’s output was not up to 
expectations because of low water trouble which 
delayed the start last spring. 

Lawrence S. Clark, son of D. F. Clark, of the 
Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., who has been a student 





at the University of Minnesota and associated with his 
father in business, has joined the Red Cross motor 
service and is at Camp Scott, Chicago, waiting for 
assignment to duty abroad. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec, 2.—Nothing new has developed in the lumber 
trade. Operators with yards are doing a fair volume 
of trade in small lots to persons erecting moderately 
priced houses, but no new heavy building proposals 
have developed. The trade is marking time and capi- 
talists having in view any extended building operations 
are disposed to hold back for developments in the 
prices of materials, 

While the labor situation has improved as a result 
of the closing down of mining operations in this terri- 
tory and the release of men who had been engaged 
upon the wharves during the season, camp work is still 
being held up on account of inability to obtain a 
sufficient number of men. 

Cc. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., has announced that his com- 
pany has less than 1,600 men in the woods, as com- 
pared with a normal number of 3,000 at this period. 
As a result, the company is now planning to operate 
only one mill at Virginia, Minn., during the winter, but 
should the labor situation improve more units will be 
started up. 

Officials of the Bailey Lumber Co. at Virginia are 
hopeful, but they consider that it would be well for the 
trade to go slowly. 

B. W. Larkin, superintendent of the Crookston 
(Shevlin) Lumber €o., passed thru the city recently 
on his return home after a conference at Minneapolis 
with E. L. Carpenter, head of the Shevlin interests. 
He asserted that the present rate of wages will be 
maintained by the Shevlin interests next year in their 
camps and mills. 

Saari Bros. are establishing six camps in the Biwa- 
bik (Minn.) district for the cutting of pulpwood, ties, 
posts and mining timber, as well as logs for lumber. 
They are planning extensive operations, 

Erickson & Long’s camps east of Crescent lake in 
the Eveleth (Minn.) district, will complete the opera- 
tions of the Cloquet Lumber Co. in that region. It is 
estimated that 5,000,000 feet of logs will be cut and 
shipped from there this season. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 30.—Wholesale lumber dealers in Ontario are 
optimistic. A well known Toronto firm reports that 
it is ahead of last year in its business total up to date, 
Every week during the last few months, with the 
exception of two quiet weeks, its trade has been up to 
normal for this time of the year. Its shipments to 
Canada and the United States are all that it could 
desire under present conditions. ‘So far as I am able 
to observe,” this wholesaler said, “everything points 
to a large spring business.” 

One of the largest importing houses in Great Britain, 
feeling very confident in regard to the prospective 
great demand for Canadian timber, has purchased and 
paid for a large stock which it is holding in Ontario. 
At the time the purchase was made this house had no 
prospect of securing bottoms for shipments. 

The British Columbia shingle situation seems to have 
improved considerably of late. A wire was received 
yesterday by a firm of Toronto wholesalers stating that 
association prices had been advanced to the level pre- 
vailing before the recent drop. 

An Ontario manufacturer and wholesaler who re- 
cently returned from a trip to the maritime provinces 
was much impressed with the situation in the Hast. 
He said: “One of the earliest post-war manifestations 
in the trade is that which is being shown in the 
spruce situation. Boats which had been sent to Canada 
for miscellaneous cargoes have had their loading 
changed, and rush orders have been given for eastern 
spruce to go to St. John, N. B., so a number of the 
mills in the East are now busy on rush orders. These 
shipments are removing stock that has been held by the 
Imperial Government for two or three years on ac- 
count of the scarcity of tonnage. While the volume 
up to date is not comparatively large, the fact that 
movement has begun so early augurs favorably for a 
continuance during the winter. The promise of early 
and continued shipments and the certainty of a very 
short supply this coming season are developing a spirit 
of satisfaction and optimism in the spruce country.” 





Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 30.—Dominion timber berth 
No. 567, with an area of 932 acres, has been bought by 
the Western Canadian Lumber Co, for $9,701; and 
No. 569, with an area of 1,588 acres, has been bought 
by W. B. Barwis, of Vancouver, for $21,501. Both are 
located in the Fraser Valley and were sold at auction. 


Grarron, W. VA., Dec. 2.—The Tygert Valley Lum- 
ber Co., of Grafton, has purchased all of the timber 
on a 1,400-acre tract near Hardman, about eight miles 
east of here. This land is known as the Nymegie 
tract, and it is estimated that it will furnish about a 
million feet of lumber besides a large output of railroad 
ties and mine props. A sawmill will be moved to the 
tract and work begun at once, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 30.—Nearly $70,000 will 
be divided between Siskiyou, Trinity and Shasta coun- 
ties, California, as the result of a timber deal just 





closed. One hundred million feet of standing timber is 
involved. The Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Siskiyou 


County, is the purchaser and the sale is made by the 
U. S. Forest Service in California. This money will be 
divided in accordance with an act of Congress which 
provides that 25 percent of all national forest receipts 
be returned to the counties within which the forests 
are located. 


Long HeavyTimbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 








We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


- FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish » 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








We Have For Sake 


Poplar, 
Oak, Gum, 
Cypress 


\_ MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. ed 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Seud 
us your 
inquiries, 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 








Moss Point, Miss. 
Exporters of 


Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


. Gang Sawed Rift 
Flooring a Speciaity 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER C0., 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 
,000 Feet. Other Mills: 
Native Lumber Co., Howi- 
son, iss., an Cleave, 
Miss. Shippin Points: 
Pascagoula and Ship Island, 
Cable Address, ‘‘Dantzler 
Moss Point, Miss. 











sinuteines Wholesal 
T. P. PRICE, @Reenwoop, Miss. 
OUR SPECIALTY--2x4 10’ to 16! 
S. & E, No. 2 and Better Close Grain 
SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











S.E. MORETON, Pres. M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R. D, MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Ye]low Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Vertical 


Wickes wac'ti. Boiler 
Have you seen the STEELCASED SETTING 


for enclosing this boiler? 
Air inGliretion losses are overcome. _ 
¢ least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
Saginaw, Michigan, U.S. A. 
Sales Offices: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 


Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 


HUQAUCSUUGGATUEDANTC UGTA NAGA ACOUUU EEA TUTNAC AN PUGTTL EEA QUU ETAT AOTE TES 


: 
: 
: 





Oteel Cased Bettin 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 





81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Poole Bros. 

















and 
“Velvet Edge” 
74 f Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship_ floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today— 
» raters 1 + quality, millwork and 

ading. Like hundreds of other 
pos mang you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


always possesses the same uniform 
quality. Hardwoods are our spec- 
ialty. Try us next time. 














Flooring which will be mailed free of 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
charge. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Arthur Oelhafen, of the John Oelhafen Co., of 
Tomahawk, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week, 


Frank H. Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros., left Wednes- 
day evening for Phoenix, Ariz., where he will remain 
until after the Christmas holidays with his family. 


F. R. Watkins, of Kansas City, Mo., general sales 
manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday on his way east on business. 


8S. C. Bennett and F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co., left Monday for Cairo, Ill., where 
they expected to join several southern lumbermen on a 
duck hunting trip. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a two weeks’ trip at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., the southern office of the company, and 
other southern points. 


John Buffelen, vice president and treasurer of the 
Washington Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
was in Chicago part of the week and expected to 
visit eastern cities before returning home. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., one of the old 
wheelhorses of the hardwood lumber industry, was a 
Chicago visitor this week, and called at the offices of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


J. H. Stannard, manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
office of the Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., of Sikeston, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week and called at several of 
the local hardwood offices. Until a few months ago 
Mr. Stannard was manager of the Chicago office of the 
company. 


F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., 
received word this week that his son, T. T. Bartelme, 
who is an executive of the foreign section of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, had sailed from New 
York last Saturday for France. He expects to be gone 
several weeks. 


L. A. Bigelow, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., manu- 
facturer of crating and box shooks, returned to 
Chicago this week from the naval aviation school at 
Cambridge, Mass., where he has been stationed several 
weeks. He expects to be out of the service shortly and 
back in business again. 


Friends of J. J. Grambling, of New Orleans, La., 
will be pleased to learn that after an absence of 
several months he is again with the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., as purchase manager. Mr. Grambling was 
formerly connected with the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Lumberton, Miss., and the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., at Bogalusa, La. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who during the last month has 
been under the weather, is back at his desk again 
feeling almost as good as ever. Tho sick, Mr. Fish tried 
to keep on the job for awhile but found that it was 
necessary to forget office duties for a week or so, 
but now after a short leave feels much improved. 


Sheffield Bridgewater, general superintendent of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., was in Chicago 
early in the week conferring with R. C. Clark, sales 
agent in Chicago territory for the company. He re- 
turned south Tuesday evening. W. S. Cooper, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., sales representative for the Sabine 
Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex., was another visitor this 
week from the South. 


Walter N. Kelley, of Walter N. Kelley & Co., of 
Detroit, and Mrs. Kelley passed thru Chicago Wednes- 
day on their way to California for a two months’ stay. 
He said that now was a good time to forget about 
selling lumber, and have a good time under the sun- 
shine in California, while business conditions were 
undergoing a readjustment, and when things got to 
humming again he would be back on the job. _ 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., announces that Joseph Meyerson has been chosen 
secretary of the company. Mr. Meyerson has been 
associated for ten years with the Southwestern Tariff 
Bureau. A. Kottsieper, who for several years traveled 
for the St. Louis Screw Co. and other St. Louis con- 
cerns, has joined the sales force of the Zelnicker 
concern and will represent it in southwestern territory. 


N. G. Neill, of Winnipeg, Man., who for many 
years has been the capable secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has resigned and 
Frederick H. Lamar has been chosen to succeed him. 
Mr. Neill has accepted a place with the British Co- 
lumbia Employers’ Association. Mr. Lamar gained 
his first lumber experience at Storm Lake, Iowa, and 
went to Canada several years ago, and since then has 
gained valuable experience in manufacturing and 
selling ends of the lumber industry. His many friends 
will be glad to learn of his promotion. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Charles L. 
Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill.; George Wilson Jones, of 
Chicago, and William Buchanan, of the Buchanan- 
Daley Lumber Co., Joliet, Ill., president, secretary and 
director respectively of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, were among those who left 
early in the week for Atlantic City, N. J., to attend the 
reconstruction conference held there under the auspices 
of the national Chamber of Commerce and the meeting 
of the National Federation of Building Industries. 


James C. Simpson, of James C. Simpson & Co., 
retailers of Galesburg, Ill., was in Chicago Tuesday. 
While here he told of the fatal accident to his nephew, 
Thomas Simpson, of Terre Haute, Ind., who was killed 
in a motor truck accident near Terre Haute on Monday. 
The young man, who was 18 years old, worked for his 
father, W. M. Simpson, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., also a retailer, and was driving the truck with a 
load of lumber for country delivery when the accident 
occurred. When the truck upset he was pinned under- 
neath it. 


E. H. Lingo, the well known Texas lumberman, 
and Mrs. Lingo spent a day in Chicago this week on 
their way home to Denison, Tex., following a visit of 
two months in Canada. Mr. Lingo is interested in the 
Burton-Lingo Co. at Fort Worth and the Lingo-Leeper 
Co. at Denison, but is not giving as much time to the 
lumber business as he hd® in past years. He is one 
of the old wheel horses of the retail lumber industry 
in the Lone Star State, having been president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and a director. 
During their stay in Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Lingo made 
a trip into the far northwest country and thoroly 
enjoyed it. 


Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago, has sent out to the local trade a 
warning about a letter a lumber concern at Oconto, 
Wis., has sent broadcast soliciting funds for the forest 
fire sufferers in northern Wisconsin. Mr. Hooper says 
an investigation is being made by the postoffice depart- 
ment and until after that investigation is completed 
no local concern would be justified in making a con- 
tribution. In connection with solicitation of funds, it 
may be said that the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, with headquarters at Milwaukee, has been 
raising a fund for the sufferers in the recent forest fires 
that can not be questioned. 


S. H. Chatten, of the S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Thursday, having 
just returned from a quick trip to the west Coast, 
where the company has extensive interests. Mr. 
Chatten was in Chicago recently during the lumber- 
men’s mass meeting and went west at the close of 
the meeting. He found conditions there undergoing a 
lull, but western lumbermen later on expect big busi- 
ness at big prices. He was so impressed with the 
outlook that members of the sales force of the com- 
pany have veen instructed that lumber in pile is better 
property than if sold at present prices. He said the 
labor situation in the West had shown improvement 
lately. 


George Taylor, of the Holt Lumber Co., returned to 
Chicago this week after spending two years and a half 
at the Holt operation at Bolger Bridge, Ont., Canada. 
He reports the labor supply at Canadian industries 
getting more plentiful during the last few weeks but 
that the wages paid woods and mill workers can not 
possibly be lowered this season. He reports that 
Toronto expects to do $60,000,000 worth of building 
next year, and that Canada as a whole ought to 
undergo a building boom as not much building of any 
kind was done during the last four years. Canada, he 
says, expects to do a big lumber export business and 
manufacturers and wholesalers alike contemplate good 
business for the next five years. 


On account of the 
in the South, 


growth of its 
the D. S. 


operations 
Pate Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, has decided to enlarge its Columbus, 
(Miss.) office and transfer much of the busi 
ness that has been transacted from Chicago to the 
southern office. The office at Columbus in charge 
of W. N. Holesapple has been maintained for the last 
six years and Thomas C. Shaw, of the Chicago office, 
has gone south to assist him. The Chicago office will 
still be maintained with George J. Pope and Percy 8S. 
Fletcher in charge. The report was in circulation that 
the interests of the company would be directed from 
the Columbus office, but officials of the company deny 
that there is any such intention. 


Charles A. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co. and president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chicago last 
Saturday attending the funeral of his cousin, Lieut. 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, senior aid to Capt. William 
A. Moffett, of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
who was a vcitim of pneumonia. While here Mr. Good- 
man said that business since the armistice was signed 
had been better than for a long time previous to its 
signing and that he believed the next few months 
would see a fine hardwood business. “It may take 
some time for conditions to become readjusted,” he 
said, ‘but there is going to be a little later on, in my 
estimation, a gradual growth into active and thriving 
business.” 


Mrs. Loula Long Combs, daughter of R. A. Long, the 
well known Kansas City (Mo.) lumberman, continued 
her Chicago horse show successes this week when her 
entries at the notable events at Dexter Park amphi- 
theater were winners. Realization and Reflection, in 
the harness class, her splendid bays, were awarded the 
blue ribbon. My Major Dare was another blue ribbon 
winner, taking first in the five-gaited saddle stallion 
class, while Revelation and Consternation won first 
in the tandem class. Attention, a new horse in the 
Combs’ stable, won second in the roadster class, and 
La France and Rexie Dave won first and second 
respectively in the five-gaited saddle mare class. Mrs. 
Combs was easily one of the most popular exhibitors 
and was heartily applauded whenever one of her 
entries won. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
following his return from two weeks’ trip spent among 
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the eastern consuming centers, reports opinion among 
buyers there as varying, with the consensus that it 
will take some time for readjustment to a peace time 
business program, but that if lumbermen in all parts 
of the country can only keep their feet on the ground 
and their heads cool, the spring will witness trade 
that will gradually grow into healthy dimensions. 
“You find a lot of optimists and you find a lot of 
pessimists and then there are a lot of men who are 
just about ‘50-50’ in their opinions,” said Mr. Mum- 
mert. ‘But when you begin to weigh opinion favorable 
to a big business year in 1918 as against the pessimistic 
sort, the scales quickly balance in favor of an active 
lumber trade. In the meantime we must content our- 
selves with slow business.” 


A. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Co., of 
Aberdeen, Wash., was in Chicago this week studying 
the market for western stocks. Mr. Peterson has been 
away from home nearly a month and does not intend 
to return until just before Christmas, believing that 
now is the time to get in touch with affairs in the 
consuming market instead of trying to sell lumber. 
“I want to learn from lumbermen in various cities just 
how conditions are going to affect the lumber situation 
during the readjustment,” he said, ‘and there is no 
better way to do that than to mingle among them.” 
Mr. Peterson expected to leave for the Hast late in the 
week, visiting several of the larger consuming markets. 
Speaking of conditions on the Coast, he said that 
many mills and camps were closing down, awaiting 
developments in the log price situation, and that the 
western lumbermen had many problems to solve. He 
said that it was expected that within sixty days the 
soldier loggers would be demobilized in the West, and 
that the general expectation was that the soldiers as 
soon as free would make a break for their old home 
towns, which are in every part of the United States, 
instead of remaining in the West. This condition would 
add to the difficulties of the labor situation. Many 
men employed in ship building yards, now that the ship 
program is to be curtailed, would return to the woods 
and sawmills, which would help considerably. He 
declared that the Government decision to cut short the 
wooden ship program was the worst blow that the 
western lumber industry had received. Asked as to 
his opinion as to future business, he said that 
anything might happen, that one man’s guess was as 
good as another’s but that he was an optimist and 
believed next year would develop an active trade. 





WILL LEAVE TRENCHES TO SELL SAWS 


Now that the great war has been won and the lads 
who have been doing their bit during the long, weary 
months at Verdun and other famous battle places may 
return to peace time pursuits, E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of Silver Steel Saws, 
announce that a sextet of its foreign representatives 
have survived the conflict and will soon be back selling 
saws again. The accompanying illustration presents 
the heroes, the sextet of fighters having had their 
pictures taken in a group. 

The French officer at the right of the picture who 
is wearing the “croix de guerre” is Chr. Royer, a man 
closely connected with the Atkins selling organization, 
a non-commissioned officer and interpreter who was 
with the American Expeditionary Forces and is a 
partner of the Franco-American Co., Buenos Aires. 
When the war started he went to France and has taken 
very active part in the big fight for civilization. 

The gentleman next to Chr. Royer is H. Brun, who 
was sergeant major in an infantry regiment that took 
active part in the defense of Verdun and later was in 
the thickest of the fighting on the other fronts. He is 
chief clerk of the F. A. H. Co., Atkins distributer. 

The man with the heavy beard is A. Dutrut, one of 
the three partners of the F. A. H. Co., who was in the 
artillery for nineteen months of the war. Mr. Dutrut 





A GROUP OF FAMOUS FIGHTERS 


has many friends in the United States, where he lived 
for one year. At the present time he is imbued with 
the idea of introducing American hardware in France. 

Lieut. C. Bret is the officer on the extreme left. He 
belonged to the famous 20th Corps, which took part in 
nearly all of the great French offensives since the 
beginning of the war. Some time ago he was decorated 
with the “croix de guerre’ for great courage and 
devotion. Before the war Mr. Bret was one of the 
F. A. H. Co.’s salesmen and was very much interested 
in pushing Atkins Silver Steel Saws. 


Many readers are familiar with the smiling coun- 
tenance of Mr. Cahne, the gentleman in civilian attire 
who is seated. Mr. Cahne is manager of the Atkins 
branch at 10 Rue Gustave Flaubert, Paris, France. 

The man sitting at the right is FR. Desrues, who is 
affiliated with the F. A. H. Co. At first he was in the 
infantry, but just before hostilities ceased he was 
specialist mechanic in the French aviation corps. It 
can be said of Mr. Desrues that he was one of the 
very limited number of business men who kept in close 
touch with their business almost daily by correspond- 
ence from one of the trenches on the Somme when in 
the infantry as well as later when attached to the 
aviation section. 





SEND THANKSGIVING GREETINGS 


The Polleys Lumber Co., manufacturer of western 
pine lumber at Missoula, Mont., has this year inau- 
gurated the unique custom of sending to friends and 
customers Thanksgiving greetings. The cover, printed 
in colors, depicts a scene typical of the early New 
England Thanksgiving day. On an inner page appear 
the appropriate lines from Burns: 

Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat— 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


Over its signature the Polleys Lumber Co. extends 
its thanks as follows: 

“As the year draws near its close, and Thanksgiving 
Day approaches, we feel that we can not let the time 
go by without expressing to you our heartfelt good 
wishes and our appreciation of your many favors. 
We are thankful for them all.” 





DESCRIBES FRENCH FORESTS 


A very interesting account of French forests and 
what the American forest engineers are doing in the 
way of logging and manufacturing lumber in France is 
contained in a letter received this week by F. E. 
Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., Chicago, 
from his son, Maj. F. M. Bartelme, district com- 
mander of the 20th 
Engineers (Forest) of 
the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in 
France. 

Maj. Bartelme is a 
well known northern 
lumberman and before 
leaving for France sev- 
eral months ago to 
lend his lumbering ex- 
perience as an aid to 
the Allies was presi- 
dent of the Bartelme 
Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. and 
Cairo, Ill. He is well 
known, especially 
among hardwood lum- 
bermen, and tho one 
one of the youngest 
majors in France has 
had several years’ ex- 
perience in every angle ” 
of woods and sawmill MAJ. F. M. BARTELMBE, 


activities as well as Who Writes About French 
distribution of forest Forests 

products. His record 

in France has been one of achievement and readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will find his letter, which 
is as follows, very instructive about French forests 
and the merchantable woods they contain : 


Nov. 8, 1918. 

Dear Father: I have been intending for a long time 
to write and try to give you some idea of the timber 
and the American sawmill and logging operations in 
France, but between writing about the immediate 
events and personal matters in my regular letters I 
have never been able to get around to it before this. 

The forests of France are divided into three owner- 
ship groups ; Dominiala forests, which are those owned 
by the Government and State, communal and sectional 
forests, which are those owned by the individual com- 
munities, cities, villages etc., and the private forests 
owned by private individuals and companies. With 
seoctiantly no exceptions, all the cutting in the domini- 
ala and communal forests is selective; that is, we are 
only allowed to cut the trees that are marked by the 
French foresters, which except in cases where they 
want to thin the forests are usually only the largest 
and more mature trees, or trees that have been injured 
in some way. In the private forests clear or clean 
cutting is often permitted ; it, however, depends on the 
ownership, local conditions and species. ir or spruce 
even in private forests is likely to be selective cutting 
and other species clear cutting. 


Central Board Controls 


In all cases, dominiala, communal or private, the 
American Expeditionary Forces purchase the timber 
from the French, and the sawmill and camp sites are 
either leased, or when necessary in the case of private 
ownership, requisitioned by the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. The purchase of timber is handled entirely 
thru a central board, with French, British and Ameri- 
can representation, the idea being to avoid competition, 
and the prices paid by all three are the same. The 
prices, however, as compared with American stumpage 
prices would make your hair stand on end, and they 
are going up right along; but then, as the French say, 
“the Americans are so generous.” 

The amount, the size and salty of the timber in 
France surprised me very much. In southern France 
below Bordeaux, in the Landes, the timber is mostly 
all maritime or turpentine pine, very similar to the lob- 
lolly pine of the South, and the land is flat and sandy 
—in fact, was originally reclaimed from the sea. The 
timber is mostly planted, grows close and thick, and 
the greater part of it is of small uniform size and not 
overly straight—mostly tie stock, with three or four 
cuts to the tree. There are, however, stands of larger 
timber running from 18-inch to 24-inch and as large as 
36 inches breast high diameter. There is a tremendous 
amount of this maritime pine in the Landes—a great 
many hundred million feet, and a. all the trees 
that are large enough have been turpentined, which is 





a very extensive industry and stated to be one of the 
largest revenue producers in France. 
Fir, Spruce and Beech 

East of the Landes, over the Pyranees Mountains, I 
understand there are large amounts of fir and some 
spruce and beech. We, however, have not as yet put 
in any operations in the Pyranees, and only recently 
started to look this country, over, as it is a very rough, 
mountainous country with poor railroad facilities. In 
the central part of France in the low country around 
Tours, Chateauroux, Bourges, Nevers, Orleans, Dijon 
and up toward the middle of the battle line the timber 
is mostly hardwood and Scotch pine. This timber is 
usually in small blocks, anywhere from half a million 
to two or three million feet, with sometimes as much 
as five or ten million feet in a single tract; and a very 
few forests with twenty million or more. These tracts 
stand out in solid blocks from the extensive farmlands 
all around them; in fact, the timber in this district 
really might as a whole be called a farm product. The 
hardwood is practically all beech and white oak; I 
have not seen a red oak tree in France. Both the 
beech and the oak are more like our shade trees, with 
large tops and spreading limbs, than like our natural 
forest growth in America, but the size and quality 
of this beech and oak would surprise you very much, 
I have not seen over a dozen trees all told that had 
rotten hearts, or that were not as sound and solid as 
a bullet, and the way a rough looking log will open 
up is remarkable. These hardwood forests total up a 
very large stumpage, and there is any amount of 
timber that is 24 inches in diameter breast high, and 
some as large as 36 inches to 40 inches diameter. We 
have gotten out good sized orders of oak timber 17 
inches by 82 inches, altho probably the largest per 
centage will only make ties and road plank, Thruout 
these forests there is a heavy stand of coppice or 
underbrush which is cut and grown for firewood. 
Often there are large tracts of nothing but this coppice 
from pencil thick to 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter, 
grown for fuelwood. 

About Scotch Pine, Cottonwood and Fir 

The Scotch pine thru this central part of France is, 
for the most part, small timber with one or two-way 
sweeps. I should say the average of what we are 
cutting would run from 20 to 25 16-foot logs per 
thousand. This Scotch pine as well as the hardwood 
is mostly planted, grows very thick and we get mostly 
ties, telegraph poles and entanglement stakes. It looks 
very much like the jack pine that grows on cutover 
lands up around the Great Lakes. 

Besides the hardwood and the Scotch pine thruout 
central France there is also a large amount of great 
fine large sycamores and a small amount of other 
species, along the highways and city streets. There 
was also a large amount, the total running into many 
millions, of cottonwood along the highways, rivers 
and canals. So far as I have seen there has been prac- 
tically none, if any, of the sycamores or other species 
of shade trees that have been cut, with the exception of 
the cottonwood, The cottonwood, however, is being 
cut by the French engineers ; in fact, they have cut a 
large part of it (we do not get any of it) and it is 
certainly a shame to have cut these cottonwood shade 
trees, which in many cases were great magnificent 
shade trees, as large as 3 feet in diameter, breast high. 

In the Vosges, Jura and Doubs there is a _ tre- 
mendous amount of fir, and also in the Doubs along 
the Swiss border a considerable amount of spruce. 
To give you an idea of the quantity, I looked over one 
locality in the Doubs, composed of twenty-three 
different forests, on which the French estimate shows 
500,000,000 feet within a radius of ten miles from a 
central point. This particular locality is of course 
exceptional and next to another district where we are 
operating in Doubs is probably the heaviest timbered 
country in France. The fir in the Vosges, Jura and 
Doubs not only grows very heavy and thick, but also to 
a large size and tall; I have seen lots of it 39 inches 
to 40 inches breast high in diameter. It is what they 
eall a silver fir out West. The bark is smooth and 
grayish white and does not look anything like hemlock 
bark, but the needles and also the lumber after it is 
manufactured look and smell exactly like hemlock. The 
spruce is a Norway spruce and looks just like our 
northern spruce, but does not have nearly as much 
pitch. It is not as large, but is taller in proportion 
to the diameter than the fir, and there is lots of it 
from 18 inches to 24 inches breast high diameter, and 
80 to 120 feet tall. 

French Value the Spruce Most 

The fir grows naturally and is grown on both the 
lower and upper slopes of the mountains, heaviest and 
best on the lower slopes. The spruce is usually on the 
upper slopes. The French value the spruce the highest 
for commercial purposes of all the timber which grows 
in France, 

In the central plateau country or Auvergne Moun- 
tains the timber is more mixed, mostly fir and Scotch 
pine, and with some beech and a little larch and spruce. 
The stands are more scattered and not near as large 
as in the Vosges, Jura and Doubs, and the timber itself 
is smailer and not nearly as good. The beech is mostly 
small, gnarly, crooked stock fit only for ties. There is, 
however, some nice good sized fir running about 24 
inches breast high diameter. The larger part of the 
forests are private forests. In some cases where owned 
by the peasants and farmers there will be several hun- 
dred owners to a single forest. 

We do our logging with horses, bummers, wagons, 
autotrucks, caterpillars and trailers. In one or two 
operations we are doing some steam skidding, but the 
French object very strongly because of the damage 
there is likely to young stock. We also did a little 
sleigh logging in the mountains last winter, and expect 
to do more of it this winer, if the war continues, which 
at the present writing is very unlikely. Practically 
all of the forests have wagon roads thru them, which 
the French have been using for hundreds of years. 
These woods roads are usually very poor, but lead out 
to fine main stone highways. 

Logging In the Landes 

The logging in the Landes and most of the hardwood 
country is very easy, excepting that in wet weather 
the ground gets very soft and in the hardwood country 
muddy. Over in the Doubs and Jura the mountains 
usually have gentle, gradual slopes, with smooth ground 
free from boulders or rock, and the logging is usually 
easy. In the Vosges the slopes are much steeper, 
rougher and rockier, and the logging is usually very 
much harder, in some cases very difficult. 

In the Auvergne Mountains or central plateau coun- 
try the conditions are more varied. The actual logging 
is usually not hard, as most of the slopes are fairly 
smooth and usually not very steep, tho the wood roads 
are poor and the skidding distances are very long. 
Transportation is the big problem here, as the larger 
part of the timber lies a considerable distance from 
the railroads, and the railroads and main stone high- 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton. Fla, 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. : 
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Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitrSpurci PA. 



































(SIDING, FLOORING, 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, 


Harrison Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We’re Prepared 


for Peace Conditions 
Let us move your lumber. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,Ser'es 


of letters 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

berman, Publish-- 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ways wind around the tops of the mountains and 
upon the plateaus. There are practically no main or 
good roads in the valleys, so that there are many long 
hauls with steep grades and lots of road repairing, and 
building of narrow gage (36 inches) railroads. 

On Nov. 1 we had in operation twenty-two 20,000 
American sawmills and twenty-two 10,000 American 
sawmills and thirty-one 5,000-foot American saw or 
bolter mills, five 2,000-foot to 5,000-foot and one 
10,000-foot French mills (rated capacities for ten-hour 
run). We run most of the mills which are up at the 
front with the armies. In addition we have a large 
number of pole, piling and fuelwood operations, and 
have 100 more 10,000-foot mills coming. 

Our total produc tion for October was 50,794,800 feet 
of lumber, 248,626 pieces of round products not includ- 
ing piling, 6,905 pieces of piling and 151,464 steres of 
fuelwood. All of the mills are producing much more 


than the rated capacity during the actual running time, 
some of them more than double. I have a 10,000-foot 
mill in my district that averaged 2,716 feet per hour 
in October, and both the sawmill and logging crews at 
this mill with the exception of five or six men were 
all recruited for building roads and are without pre- 
vious sawmill or logging experience. 

As you of course know by this time, the end of the 
war is in sight, and so far as active fighting is con- 
cerned it is vy A nearly “all over but the shouting.” 
That, however, does not mean that I will be home very 
soon, and the probability is that I will not get home 
for a good many months yet. 

With best regards and trusting that everything is 
going well with all of you at home, I am as ever, in 
the best of health. 

F. M. BARTELME, Major, 
District Commander, 20th E. ngineers, De A 





CHICAGO HAS MUCH 


Any local lumberman feeling blue or morose will find 
good reading in a list of building projects that have 
been held up in Chicago during the war, many of 
which will probably be constructed within the next few 
months, that appeared in the current number of The 
Economist, the best and most authoritative financial 
and real estate publication in the West. The list 
includes offices and mercantile structures, hotels, clubs, 
public improvements, factories, hospitals, bank build- 
ings, churches, Masonic temples, apartment houses 
and miscellaneous structures, 

In discussing the building outloook for Chicago the 
publication mentioned that while most builders will 
not rush into the construction of buildings there is no 
reason why owners and builders should not go ahead 
and have plans made for such buildings as they project, 
as the restoration of normal conditions will be gradual, 
slow perhaps at first, but will gather force each day 
and this country will soon be in the heyday of the 
activity to which the country was accustomed in a 
building way in pre-war days. 

The publication goes on to state that some readjust- 
ment must be made before there is a very active 
building season, but predicts that a few months will see 
a substantial, healthy and continued demand for new 
buildings of all kinds. The forecast made by The 
Economist should also interest lumber manufacturers 
and distributers who help furnish the greatest lumber 
market in the world with its supplies. 

A partial list of the many projects announced in the 
last year which have been delayed until after the war 
includes the following: 


Office and Mercantile 


Bank and office building, northwest corner LaSalle 
and Jackson, 165%x160, John G. Shedd, $5,000,000. 

New Board of Trade, 173%x240, Jackson, between 
LaSalle and Sherman, $4, 000,000. 

Butler Bros., warehouse addition, Canal, 
Washington and Randolph, $4,000,000. 

New office building, northeast corner Madison and 
Clark, 160x80, for S. W. Straus & Co., $2,500,000. 

Methodist Church block, southeast corner Washing- 
ton and Clark, 80x180, $2, 000, 000. H. A. Goodrich, 25 
North Dearborn Street, is in charge of the prope rty. 

Northwest corner Madison and Wells, new office 
building, 80%x178, $1,500,000; controlled under lease 
by J. L. Kesner. 

Crerar Library, 148x169, 11 yg northwest corner 
Michigan and Randolph, $1, 000,0 

Catalog House, Harrison ny Congress, 268x290, 
$1,000,000 ; C harles Rubens and others. 

Restaurant and office building for lg or M. Collins, 
Nos. 23 to 29 West Randolph, 60x180, $750,000. 

Addition to W. F. Hall Printing Co. iradig Chicago, 
between Townsend and Kingsbury, 384x130, $750,000. 

Seven-story mercantile building, southeast corner 
Michigan and Superior, 109x150, $500,000, A. W. Shaw, 
owner. 

Addition to Hearst Building, 
corner Madison and Market, 25x1 

Mercantile building, southwest pny Halsted and 
Jackson, 200x60, David Blum, $400,00 

Office’ and mercantile pbuilding, aehienet: corner 
Wabash and Randolph, 89x96, for A. Starr Best; must 
cost at least $250,000. 


between 


jennerins northeast 


Hotels 

New Stratford Hotel, southwest corner Michigan and 
Jackson, 160x171, $4,000,000. 

Blackstone Hotel annex, northeast corner Wabash 
and Seventh, 21 stories, 120x112, $1,500,000, Tracy C. 
Drake is president of the Blackstone company. 

Congress Hotel addition, ao corner Wabash 
and Harrison, 80x172%, $1,500,000. 

Kercher Hotel and baths, Nos. 410 to 416 South 
Wabash, 80x170, $1,000,000 

Ten- story hotel, southwest career Madison and Mar- 
ket, 80x99, Albert Pick, $600,000 

Morrison Hotel addition, 173% x90, Madison, east of 
Clark, 674%4x190%, and C lark, south of Madison. 

Apartment hotel an stories, southwest corner Mid- 
way and Stony island, 150x155, for Niels Buck, 
$900,000. 

Apartment hotel, 10 stories, northeast corner Ken- 
more and Bryn Mawr, 100x150, Walter W. Ahlschlager, 
$500,000. 

Apartment hotel, 10 stories, northeast corner Chest- 
nut and Dewitt, 100x109, Howard W. Pope, $500,000. 


Midway, near Illinois Central right of way, 10 
stories, apartment hotel ; $400,000. 
Clubs 


Chicago Woman’s Club, Nos. 64 to 72 Eleventh, 104x 
120, $500,000. 

Shoreacres, largest and finest in the country, Lake 
Forest; backed by John Griffith and others. Stanley 
Feld is president of the club. 

Calumet Golf Club ; land bought some time ago. 

Nineteenth Century Club, at Oak Park, new club 
house to cost $50,000. 


Public Improvements 

Completion of Michigan Boulevard link at a total 
cost of about $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Railroad track elevation in’ all parts of city to cost 
$10,000,000. 

Ogden Avenue extension thru to Lincoln Park and 
Clark Street; work to cost about $10,000,000. 

New bridges in downtown district, including one over 
Madison, $2,500,000. 

Twelfth Street eee as part of street widening 
project, to cost $2,000, 

County roads to be itd ‘at a cost of $1,000,000. 


BUILDING IN SIGHT 


Blue Island pumping station, cost $1,200,000. 
Sanitary district bridges, cost $1,500, 000. 


Factories 


People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., new plant, Thirty- 
first and Drainage Canal, to be built in four sections 
at a cost of $15,000,000. 

Bunte Bros. new factory, on 14 acres in Franklin, 
from C we & North-Western to Ohio Street, to cost 
$1,500,000. 

Ilg Electrical Ventilating Co. ; four-story factories in 
units of 300x60, southeast corner Elston and Snow, 
$800,000. 

Six-story factory for Vitanola Talking Machine Co. 
Fifty-second Avenue, north of Twenty-second, 250x400, 
$250,000. 

American Sugar Refining Co. and National Biscuit 
Co., addition to plants on 145,000 square feet at Polk 
and Harrison, bought year ago. 

A, Eckhart Milling Co., 
warehouse, Carroll and Sheldon. 

I x. Saal Co., two-story factory, 125x120, Ravens- 
wood Avenue, between Montrose and Sunnyside, 
$100,000. 

Heller Manufacturing Co., three-story addition, 
Racine near Thirty-eighth, $100,000. 

Hospitals 

Augustana Hospital, southwest corner Garfield and 
Sedgwick, seven- and three-story buildings, $1,500,000 

Ravenswood Hospital addition, southwest corner 
Wilson and Winchester, 150x192, $350,000. 

Evanston Hospital addition, to cost $250,000. 

St. Elizabeth Hospital addition, five stories, south- 
east corner Claremont and LeMoyne, $200,000. 

Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, new five- 
story wing and one-story addition, 1138 North Leavitt, 
$150,000. 

Chicago Union Hospital addition, northwest corner 
Wellington and Florence, $150,000. 

West End Hospital, four stories, Hoyne and Monroe, 


$50,000. 
Bank Buildings 


South Chicago Savings Bank, new home and office 
building, southwest corner Ninety-second and Commer- 
cial, 161x54, $200,000. 

Independence State Bank, bank and office building, 
66x118, southeast corner Twelfth and Kedzie, $125,000. 

Avenue State Bank, northeast corner Oak Park Ave- 
nue and North Boulevard, 60x96, Oak Park, $100,000. 

Douglas Park State Bank, represented by Alderman 
Joseph Kostner, two-story bank and office building, 
4001 West Twelfth, $80,000. 


Churches 


Immanuel Baptist Church, city temple and social 
center ; halls, offices and restaurant, 2320 South Michi- 
gan, 10 stories ; $650,000. 

New Moody ‘Church, North Avenue, between Clark 
and LaSalle, 365x: 315x291, $250,000. 

Sixteenth Church of Christ, Scientist, parcnennt 
corner Ashland and Kenilworth avenues ; $200, 

Grace Episcopal Church, new edifice in place “4 ‘one 
destroyed by fire, 1439 South Wabash, $150,000. 

First Baptist Chureh of Oak Park, new edifice, 341x 
132, northwest corner Ontario and Oak Park avenue, 
$1é 50, 000. 

Bethlehem Lutheran Church, church and_ school 
building, 57x100 and —— One Hundred and Third 
and Avenue H, $60,0 

St. Bartholomew's , Catholic Church, church 
$50,006 school, northeast corner Addison and La Vergne, 
5 

Sanniien oe Church, Maple and Greenleaf, 
Evanston, $50,000 


additions to mill and 


Masonic Temples 


Chicago Northern Masonic Temple Association, Win- 
throp Avenue, Bag feet north of Argyle, west front, 
112x150, $200, 

South’ Side a Temple Association, avert 
corner Green and Sixty-fourth, —, $150 

Englewood Lodge, A. F & M., hah 6730 
base aang’ to cost about $1 75, 000. 

Logan Square Lodge, No. sot, A. F. & A. M., Fuller- 
$100,000” west of Logan Boulevard, 54x100, about 
Apartment Houses 
Charles L. Hendricks, pees corner Hermitage 

and Hoskins, 334x25 534x232, $500,000 

Frederick Becklenberg, southwest commer Chestnut 
and Dewitt, 100x107, eight stories, $300, 

William Pickel, 4134 to 4138 ietaen’ 100x193, six 
stories, 80 apartments, $300,000. 

J. H. Murphy, Sheridan road, 100 feet north of 
Roscoe, 70x225, nine stories, $300, 000. 

Miscellaneous 
oon ne Passenger Station, Jackson and Canal, $10,- 

Illinois Central passenger station, Twelfth Strect 
and Indiana, to cost about $5,000,0 0. 

Burlington Railroad warehouse, Canal and Harrison, 

50, 

City pumping station, northeast corner Western and 
Sixty-first, a” $1, 250,000, and three-mile water 
tunnel, $1,750,000. 

Fight- story freight and produce terminal for Chicago 
& North Western ers Kinzie, Wells to Orleans, 
to cost at least $3,000,000. 

Dominican College for Young Ladies, school group to 
cost $1,500,000 at River Forest. 

Service station, five stories, for Packard Motor Co., 
northwest corner Prairie _ Twenty-fourth, 100x316, 
to Indiana, 99x188, $800,0: 


Lake tn sing th tt ig new homes to be built by 
= A. Spoor, A. C. McCord, Wallace Winter and 
others. 


Group of homes for Frederic A. Delano, Rush C. 
Butler and A. W. Shaw, Indian Hill. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Brewton—The Brewton Veneer Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 
by W. Y. Lovelace, F. S. Liles, A. V. Lovelace and 
J. W. Adkisson. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—The Driver Land & 
Timber Co. has been incorporated with capital of 
$100,000 by L. F. Driver, E. H. Smith and C. W. 

udson. 

1OWA. Earlham—The Crawford Fayram Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $35,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Producers’ Tie Co. 
has been incorporated with capitalization of $30,- 
000 by Dr. W. T. Blanton, of McCool; C. M. Gra- 
ham, of Ethel, and J. M. Shumaker, of Jackson. 

OREGON. Portland—The Tualatin Valley Lum- 
por Co. has been incorporated with capital of $60,- 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—The Carolina 
Handle Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $10,000 by Ed H. De Camp, Maynard Smith, 
D. C. Ross and others. 

TEXAS. Dacus—The Dacus Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $5,000 by W. A. Lips- 
comb, L..A. Lipscomb and T. J. Heflin. 

Dallas—The Dallas Everlasting Post Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $1,000 to manufacture 
and sell fence posts. Incorporators: C. Ludolph, 
L. J. Garter and George C. Taylor. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The R. E. Nichols 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $5,000 by R. E. Nichols, F. W. Hurd and E. E. 
Nichols. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—The Villaume Box & 
Lumber Co., of St. Paul, a Minnesota corporation, 
with capital stock of $1,000,000 and $25,000 invested 
in Wisconsin, has been granted a charter to do busi- 
ness in Wisconsin. : 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Autaugaville—The Whitewater Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $90,000. 

Sheffield—The Haynes Lumber Co. is reported to 
have gone out of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Artesia—C. H. Griffen has bought 
out the Artesia Lumber Yard from W. L. Jencks. 

IDAHO. Bowmont—The Bowmont Lumber Co. is 
succeeded in business by the Gem State Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Pocatello. 

Council—The Spurrier Lumber Co. has sold out its 
interests here. The headquarters of this company 
are in Guthrie, Okla.; purchasing department, 
Weiser, Idaho. 

Montpelier—H. R. Shepherd & Son, of Paris and 
Montpelier, have sold out their interests in the lat- 
ter place. ‘ 

Plummer—The Potlatch Lumber Co., headquarters 
in Spokane, has closed out its Plummer business. 

ILLINOIS. Hubbard Woods—The Hubbard Woods 
Lumber & Coal Co. has increased its capital to 
$75,000. 

Springfield—Fetzer & Co., manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements, has sold out to the McCann 
Manufacturing Co. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—The Greencastle Cabinet 
Co. has closed out. 

South Bend—The Halsted Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Wabash—The Smith-Hubbard Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved the corporation. 

IOWA. West Bend—Hayne & Severson have sold 
their lumber business to Hennessy & Co., formerly 
in the lumber and fuel business in Excelsior, Minn. 

KENTUCKY. Berry—Ford & Roberts, incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $20,000, have bought 
the lumber business of Steven Tutt. 

LOUISIANA. Pawnee—The Vernon Parish Lum- 
ber Co, has increased its capital stock to $600,000. 
Active building operations on the company’s new 
two-band mill and town in Vernon Parish will begin 
early in January. This company is the successor 
to the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Fred Morang, 
who has conducted a barrel business in the Bradford 
district for several years, has disposed of his busi- 
ness to the Bradford Barrel & Bag Co., John Hayes, 
owner. 

North Adams—H. L. Bush has sold his interest in 
~ Hoosac Lumber Co. and has moved to Lexing- 
on. 

Winchendon—S. E. White has sold his lumber 


business to Frank S. Cheney, contractor and 
builder. 
MISSISSIPPI. Epley—The Kelley, Major & 


Sowers Co. is selling out. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—The Du Bois Lumber 
Co. is going out of business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Plunkett Webster 
 ocaeal Co. has increased its capital stock to $50,- 

Rochester—The German-American Lumber Co, 
has changed its name to Rochester-American Lum- 
ber Co. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—The Chiloquin Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Oregon City—F. Welsh has sold out to the Ore- 
gon City Lumber Co. 

Rainier—The Columbia River Door Co. has gone 
out of business. 

TEXAS. Laredo—The City Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Royse City—The Royse City Lumber Co. is now 
owned by the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., of Dallas. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Columbia Valley 
Lama Co. has bought out the Bratnober Lumber 


oO. 

Spokane—Ray M. Hart, manager of the Black- 
well Lumber Co., has left that concern to enter 
business for himself in Billings, Mont. 

_ Stevenson—The Youmans, Simpson Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 

Sumner—M. M. Rosenberg has bought J. P. Bar- 
ron’s interest in the Barron-Livesley Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Thomas V. Johnson 
(Ine.) has increased the capital stock to $50,000. 

Clintonville—Rulsch & Abrahamsen have disposed 
of their wood, coal and building supply business to 
the Bloch Fuel & Supply Co., a new company or- 
ganized by B. H. Bloch, Clintonville. 

Janesville.—The Fifield Lumber Co. has amended 
its corporate articles to provide for an increase in 
capital stock from $34,000 to $50,000. 

Oconto.—The Holt Hardwood Co., which pur- 
chased the Oconto flooring mill and hardwood spe- 
cialty plant of W. E. Williams & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., early this year, has now acquired the Wil- 
liams Bros. Co. plant, Cadillac, Mich., manufactur- 
ing hardwood products, shoe lasts etc. The equip- 
ment will be transferred to the Oconto plant, which 
will be enlarged at once to accommodate the ma- 
chinery and stock. The line of products will be 
considerably extended when the new facilities be- 
come available. 

Sheboygan—The Northfield Co., Sheboygan, for- 
merly the Sheboygan Couch Co., has filed an amend- 
ment to its articles of incorporation, increasing the 
capital stock from $111,000 to $539,000. 

Wausau—The Mohr Lumber Co., Tomahawk, 
Wis., has disposed of its retail yard and building 
supply business at Wausau, Wis., to C. G. Pier, who 
has been manager of the Wausau interests for sev- 
eral years. The business will be continued as a re- 
tail yard under the name Pier Lumber Co, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Fayette—W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., of Louisville, will rebuild the two band 
mills burned here recently. It is reported that most 
of the machinery was so badly damaged that it 
will have to be replaced. 

KANSAS. Bonner Springs—The new building of 
the Bonner Springs Lumber & Hardware Co. is rap- 
idly nearing completion and will probably be ready 
for occupancy by the first of the year. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Co. will construct a sawmill in Mobile County, 
Alabama. 

TENNESSEE. Rogersville—The Lyn-Wal Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild its burned plant, it is reported, 
and will probably be ready to install new machin- 
ery about May 1 

TEXAS. Texla—The work of rebuilding the 
burned sawmill plant owned by the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co., of Orange, is well under way. The 
plant was recently purchased by the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co, from the R. W. Weir Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Application for a char- 
ter has been made by the Cherokee Lumber Co., 
which will be ready for the conduct of a wholesale 
business in hardwood lumber with offices in the 
3ank of Commerce Building, Memphis, Jan. 1. Or- 
ganization has already been perfected by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: W. L. Crenshaw, for- 
merly of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., presi- 
dent; T. R. Trippett, in business for himself and 
heretofore with Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, in the 
Memphis territory, vice president and general man- 
ager; J. T. Jones, of the Johnston-Tustin Lumber 
Co., Memphis, secretary, and C. L. Wheeler, of 
J. W. Wheeler & Co., and the Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Memphis, treasurer. The capital stock 
of the company is $30,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Fayette—W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., of Louisville, on Noy. 26 lost two band mills 
which were equipped to saw pine as well as hard- 
woods. The kilns were not injured and the lumber 
in the yards was saved. The company will rebuild 
immediately and reports that it will have to replace 
most of the machinery. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Fire recently destroyed 
the planing mill of Darnell Bros., including equip- 
ment and stock of building supplies. 

Louisville—Nov. 30 fire damaged the planing mill, 
yard stocks etc. of the City Mill & Lumber Co. to 
the extent of $25,000. Considerable woodworking 
machinery was damaged, some ruined. Very little 
damage was done on the yards. G. Y. Hieatt is 
president of the company. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—Fire destroyed 
much property and equipment of the Brett, Rayner 
& Boyer Moulding Co. on Nov. 24. The loss is vari- 
ously estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. The 
entire second and third floor with contents were 
destroyed, but little damage was done on the first 
floor. Much of the heavy machinery was ruined. 
The company manufactures sash, door and interior 
finish and chair seats and carried insurance. 

MINNESOTA. 3oyd—The L. P. Dolliff Lumber 
Co. sustained a loss of $16,000 by destruction of its 
lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—The McCardle 
mill near here was destroyed by fire. 

Jackson—The Mercantile Lumber Co, has had a 
loss by fire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Franklin—Fire caused a 
loss of $10,000 in the plant of the Franklin Box & 
Lumber Co. 








saw- 


PENNSYLVANIA. West Point—Wesley L. Bean 
has had a loss by fire. 
TENNESSEE. Rogersville—Fire destroyed the 


planing and finishing mill of the Lyn-Wal Lumber 
Co. at a loss estimated at $15,000. 


HYMENEAL 


GOLLMEYER-HABIGHORST.—The marriage of 
Miss Leona Habighorst, eldest daughter of August 
Habighorst, who has excelsior plants in Marinette, 
Green Bay and Rice Lake, Wis., to C. H. Gollmeyer, 
son of former Mayor Gollmeyer, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., took place in Marinette Saturday evening, 
Nov. 30, at the parental home of the bride. The 
young couple will reside in Grand Rapids, where 
the groom has business interests. 
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Service is essential in the lumber in- 
dustry today and the Cairo Peninsula is 
the logical place to get it. With five big 
railroads, three large navigable rivers 
and enormous timber resources on all 
sides we offer unexcelled service in 
lumber and allied products. 
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(Continued from page 49) 

unwritten law of the association that no president 
could hold office two terms—a tribute to his robust 
executive ability. His administration is said to 
have instituted many innovations, all in the way of 
improvement, that today are recognized as stand- 
ard by the Northwestern and other lumbermen’s 
organizations. 

No one brought into contact with this scholarly 
gentleman would have suspected that his early 
education was but meager. Thruout the later de- 
cades of his life he remedied that defect by con- 
stant study. He had an almost insatiable appetite 
for knowledge. He was a keen analyst and his 
researches were profound, facts that redounded 
in many ways to the benefit of the members of his 
vocation. 

Mr. Barry was held in highest esteem and ac- 
corded high honors in Masonie circles in Iowa and 
elsewhere. He was an active memver of most if not 
all the Masonie bodies and filled high offices in 
them. He is credited with marked reforms in the 
ritual of one of the most important Masonic 
branches that are today the recognized authority in 
Iowa Freemasonry. As Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa he has left a record of extraordi- 
nary service to the craft. 

Surviving Mr. Barry are his mother, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Barry, of Hanover, Kan.; two sisters— 
Mrs. Mary Burke and Mrs. Jane Priest; five broth- 
ers—Dennis, Tom, James, George and William 
Barry; four sons—Owen Thomas, Donald Shearon 
(now in France), Halford T., and John W. Barry, 
jr., aged 13; one daughter, Catherine, and his 
widow. tie left also two grandsons—David, son of 
Owen T. Barry, and Donald Shearon, jr., son of 
Lieut. D. 8. Barry. 

The funeral of the late distinguished lumberman, 
writer, citizen and Mason was held Dec. 5 from 
the Barry home, according to the Masonic ritual 
and conducted by the Grand Lodge of Iowa, with 
a large number of representatives of Masonic 
bodies in attendance. Burial was in Oak Hill ceme- 
tery, Cedar Rapids. 





Lieut. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 


Lieut. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, senior aid to 
Capt. William A. Moffett, commandant of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, and son of W. O. 
Goodman, a well known Chicago lumberman, died 
at the home of his father, 1355 Astor Street, Friday, 
Nov. 29, of pneumonia. Lieut. Goodman contracted 
a cold while on a trip to Annapolis with Capt. 
Moffett to attend the football game between the 
Naval Academy and Great Lakes. The cold devel- 
oped rapidly into double pneumonia. 

Lieut. Goodman was a member of the Chicago 





THE LATE LIEUT. KENNETH S. GOODMAN 


Club, the Saddle and Cycle, the Casino and Uni- 
versity clubs, and the Cliff Dwellers. He had 
gained distinction as an author and amateur play- 
wright, one of the best known of his plays being 
“‘The Game of Chess.”” Tho not mixing much in the 
local lumber fraternity, Lieut. Goodman was inter- 
ested in the lumber business to a _ considerable 
extent, being assistant treasurer of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., of which his father, William O. Good- 
man, was the head, an official of K. S. Goodman & 


Co., and also interested in the Goodman Lumber Co., 
of Goodman, Wis. He was a first cousin of C. A, 
Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, 
Wis., president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman 
Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., well known lumber 
manufacturer. His father has been a citizen of 
Chicago since 1868 and is prominent in lumber and 
financial circles. The deceased was 35 years old. A 
widow and a 4-year-old daughter survive. 

The funeral was impressive, of semi-military 
character. There were eight pallbearers, including 
Commander John B. Kaufman, athletic director at 
Great Lakes; Lieut. Commander Chester R. 
Roberts, executive officer; Lieut. Lee Hammond, 
noted aviator, and five junior lieutenants. Burial 
was made in Graceland Cemetery. 


AL. G. FLOURNOY.—The lumber fraternity in 
the country, especially in the central West and North 
was shocked to learn this week of the death of Al. 
G. Flournoy, one of the best known and best liked 








THE LATE AL. G. FLOURNOY 


veteran lumber salesmen in the United States. Mr. 
Flournoy, who was general sales manager of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co. of Virginia, 
Minn., died early Wednesday morning at his home 
in Virginia, following two weeks’ illness with influ- 
enza which developed into pneumonia. From Vir- 
ginia, word was received that the funeral would be 
held Friday with burial at St. Paul, Minn. The 
deceased leaves a widow and three sons, the eldest 
being connected with the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
at San Francisco, Cal., Richard Flournoy, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., being sales representative in Wiscon- 
sin territory for the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
and James, 12 years old. 

Mr. Flournoy, who was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
was 56 years old. He was widely known and popu- 
lar, being one of the best after dinner talkers and 
story tellers in the lumber fraternity. In the early 
‘90s he represented the Daniel Shaw Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., selling strictly white pine in Indiana 
territory and the Chicago trade to some extent. 
Later he went into the jobbing and commission 
business in Minneapolis, remaining there for a num- 
ber of years, and before the ’90s closed he was with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for three years. Later 
he held a position in the lumber district in the same 
office with Edward Hines and M. W. Teufel, and he 
has been associated with the Hines interests ever 
since. On July 1, 1909, he became associated with 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., opening a sales 
office for that company in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., and remaining there 
until Jan. 1, 1910, when he went to Virginia, Minn., 
as assistant sales manager of the company. On 
May 1, 1911, he was appointed general sales man- 
ager of the company, which belongs to the Hines 
interests. : 

EDWARD RITTER HICKEY.—The death of Ed- 
ward Ritter Hickey, a native of Albion, Cal., aged 
26, occurred at Fort Bragg, Nov. 24. He was a son 
of H. B. and Emma R. Hickey, of San Francisco, 
and a brother of H. B. Hickey, Jr. He attended 
the University of Nevada and took an engineering 
course at the University of California. At an early 
age he became familiar with lumbering and timber- 
cruising for his father, who has been heavily inter- 
ested in redwood timber lands. During the last 
two years, Mr. Hickey has been manager of the 
Westport Tie Co., which was organized to get out 
redwood ties for the Santa Fe Railroad. He was a 
hard worker and operated quite extensively in get- 
ting out ties and building railroads and wagon 
roads in the woods in Mendocino County. Mr. 
Hickey’s untimely death was that of a hero. He 
was in San Francisco when the epidemic of influ- 
enza swept over the State. He returned ta West- 
port and found the woods filled with sick tie-mak- 
ers. He organized a hospital and brought the men 
in for treatment. He was unable to secure trained 
nurses and had to depend on volunteers. He helped 
care for patients himself and, it is said, he admin- 
istered serum to seventy persons. He came down 
with the disease himself, and was taken to the 
Fort Bragg Hospital. His mother was at his bed- 
side when he died ten days later. 





COL. J. W. PUTNAM.—After having spent sixty- 
six years of his life in the lumber business, Col. 
J. W. Putnam, president of the Vandeventer Lum- 
ber Co., died in St. Louis Thursday, Nov. 28, at the 
age of 78, from hardening of the arteries. He had 
been ill for four weeks. Col. Putnam’s grand- 
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parents were English, and went to Canada to enter 
the lumber business. He was born at Tilsonburg, 
Ont., May 8, 1841. At the age of 12 he entered his 
father’s lumber business, which was then located 
at Vienna, Ont. Continuing in the lumber trade, he 
went to Bay City, Mich. In 1864 he went to Cleve- 
land, and thence to St. Louis in 1893. 

When a number of retail lumber dealers of St. 
Louis merged their interests and formed the St. 
Louis Lumber Co. he was made a vice president. 
After the dissolution he became president of the 
Vandeventer Lumber Co. He was remarkably 
active for his age, and had the entire management 
of the business. 

He leaves two sons, Edward J. Putnam of At- 
lanta, Ga., and W. H. Putnam, president of the 
W. H. Putnam Lumber Co., and one daughter, Miss 
Florence Putnam, who is in France, where she 
went several months ago for the Y. W. C. A. He 
was a Mason and a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis. 

Funeral services were conducted at the chapel of 
the Wagoner Undertaking Co. Saturday afternoon. 
Burial took place in Cleveland, Ohio, the body being 
ee that of his wife, who died in St. Louis 
n 1916. 


LIEUT. LORNE WELLER NICHOLSON.—The 
only son of G. B. Nicholson, Chapleau, Ont., M. P. 
for East Algoma, Lieut. Lorne Weller Nicholson, 





was killed in action on Nov. 4. Lieut. Nicholson’s, 


father is well known to the lumber trade in Ontario 
as one of the members of the firm of Austin & Nich- 
olson, manufacturers, Chapleau, Ont. Lieut. Nich- 
olson went over-seas with the 227th Battalion, 
“Men-of-the-North.’””’ He was transferred to the 
4th C. M. R. and went to France in 1917. He was 
wounded by shrapnel in January, 1918, but recovered 
quickly, not even being obliged to leave his bat- 
talion. He was wounded again in April and was in 
a Canadian hospital in France which was bombed, 
with great loss of life among doctors, nurses and 
patients. He was transferred to a London hospital 
and after three and a half months he again re- 
turned to his battalion, remaining until his death, 
one week previous to the signing of the armistice. 
The late Lieut. Nicholson was 23 years old. 


LIEUT. JOHN THOMAS DUNCAN.—Word of 
the death of First Lieut. John Thomas Duncan, of 
the 137th Infantry, on Sept. 29 from wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of Argonne, was received in 
St. Louis Saturday, Nov. 30, by his widow, a daugh- 
ter of I. J. Newsom, sales manager for Lee Wilson 
& Co. Lieut. Duncan was 25 years old, a bank offi- 
cial before he entered the war, and a son of Boza 
Duncan, a banker of Los Angeles. While in a mili- 
tary academy in Nashville, Tenn., he met Miss 
Catharyne L. Newsom, then attending Ward-Bel- 
mont College. They were married Sept. 29, 1917, at 
Fort Sill, Okla., when Lieut. Duncan was in an of- 
ficers’ training school. He became a second lieu- 
tenant at the Presidio, San Francisco, and was pro- 
moted before leaving Fort Sill. He went to France 
last March. 


WILLIAM L. WHITAKER.—The death of Wil- 
liam L. Whitaker, manager of the mill of the Wil- 
liams Bros. Lumber Co., Oberlin, La., one of the 
plants operated by the Ozan Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, occurred Nov. 27 in a hospital in New Or- 
leans, where he had been taken for an operation. 
He had been ill of intestinal trouble for several 
weeks, and the operation came too late to aid him. 
He was about 42 years old, and had been in the 
lumber business nearly all his life. A brother, Nor- 
man Whitaker, is connected with the Oberlin mill, 
while another brother, Hubert, is sales manager for 
the Ozan Lumber Co. 


CAPT. LOYD G. HARRIS.—A pioneer lumber- 
man and Civil War veteran, Capt. Loyd G. Harris, 
died in St. Louis on Dec. 1 from hardening of the 
arteries. He was 78 years old and a native of New 
York. Enlisting in the Union army at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he was twice wounded and made a 
captain under Gen. Bragg, commander of the 6th 
Wisconsin Infantry. Later he served two years 
in the marines, and then went to St. Louis, where 
he engaged in the hardwood lumber business. He 
retired many years ago. He leaves a widow and 
four daughters. 





CHARLES A. SMITH.—While hunting deer in 
Florence County, Wisconsin, Charles A. Smith, of 
Oconto Falls, Wis., was‘shot thru the heart, dying 
instantly. The shot was fired by a member of the 
hunting party who mistook Mr. Smith for a deer. 
Few men in Oconto County were better known than 
Mr. Smith. He had been engaged in the lumber 
business from the time of leaving school. For many 
years he was with the Holt Lumber Co. and later 
was with the Falls Manufacturing Co. Three years 
ago he became timber expert for the International 
Paper Co., being connected with the branch operat- 
ing at International Falls, Minn. 

ALBERT W. HAYWARD.—At Rudyard, Mont., 
Nov. 23, Albert Wyman Hayward, resident man- 
ager for the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. in 
Guildford, Laredo and Rudyard, Mont., died a 
victim of influenza and pneumonia, aged 30. Mr. 
Hayward was born in Eagle Mills, Ark., moving 
while a child to Davenport, Iowa, where his parents 
still live. He was graduated from Grinnell in 1911 
and then took a 2-year course in forestry at Yale. 
After leaving college, he became associated with the 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ohio, and in 1916 joined 
the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. He is survived 
by a widow and two small children. 


CHARLES MEYERS.—Charles Meyers, secretary 
of the Swan River Logging Co., well known in the 
lumbering industry on the Mesaba range, dropped 
dead in a hotel in Hibbing, Nov. 29. He had been 
connected with the Swan River Lumber Co. for 
twenty years and was regarded as an authority in 
the logging industry. He was a prominent Mason, 
being a member of the Duluth Shrine. 


LIEUT. PERCY M. HALL.—Announcement is 
made of the death of Lieut. Percy M. Hall, Co. I, 
107th Infantry, A. E. F., who was killed in action 
Sept. 29 at Le Catelet, France. Prior to entering the 
Service, Lieut. Hall was connected with the Milne 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 1635 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City, and the Milne, Hall & 
Johns Co. (Inc.), Gerke Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WILLIAM E. PLUMMER.—A former member of 
the International Box & Heading Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
William E. Plummer, jr., died on Nov. 27, aged 66. 








Let this quality help 
you get flooring orders 


when normal building activities return and buyers will 
be working both sides of their dollars— 


Oson oR rand 
MAPLE“ BIRCH FLOORING 


The standard of quality we struction work — there’s few 
maintain in our flooring is daily brands as uniform in quality 
building trade for dealers. It and millwork. Send us a trial 
is the kind of flooring your order and let us prove the de- 
customers want for their recon- pendability of 


HOLT QUALITY «4 SERVICE 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 


Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 




















A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they ap- 
preciate home-like comforts and cleanliness 
and nothing helps along this line like our 


EMPEROR 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will 
burn 38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especi- 
ally designed for the use of lumber camps 


Write us today for circular describing the 
*‘Emperor’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., 

















aUtilize All Car Space — 
ny Bis ae on a JUNIOR STAR 
tying your bundles with HERCULES 
STAR ™te* BUCKLES 








AND WIRE 
—they lay closer together. What's 


more you can save money by using them. 
These buckles enable you to perman- 
ently tie Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc. 
Your customers will appreciate this care- 
ful tying, for it protects their stock. 
Write today for full particulars. 
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Welding a inch Crank Shaft 


Maintaining Output In 
Lumber Camp and Mill 


Ships, airplanes, cantonments, camps and in- 
dustrial housing plans all depend on the lum- 
ber production. Supply every need by seeing 
that no time is lost through machinery break- 
down—provide your foreman with 


WE: 
OXY-ACETYLENE--OXY-HYDROGEN 


Portable and always 
ready, for use, Imperial 
Equipment is Safe, 
Speedy, Efficient and 
Economical. A single 
operation often more 
than pays for its origi- 
nal cost. Welds any- 
thing in metal and cuts 
everything in wrought 
iron and steel. 


Write for Free Catalog 
containing method of 
Operation, economies 
effected and views of 
work being done, 





Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


509 South Racine Avenue CHICAGO 








Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—28 1.” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%%’” Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























He was long associated with his father in business 
and was later one of the owners of the Chemical 
Charcoal Co. He is survived by his wife and a son 
and daughter. The son, Maj. William W. Plummer, 
is now in France. 


ARTHUR EATON GILBERT.—On Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 29, Arthur Eaton Gilbert, president of 
the Red Cliff Lumber Co., of Duluth, and of the 
Alberni Pacific Lumber Co., of British Columbia, 
died after suffering for several months from a pain- 
ful and incurable disease. He was a prominent and 
successful lumberman. 


PETER MICHELSEN.—On Oct. 25, at_ Baker, 
Oregon, Peter Michelsen, inspector for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association died of pneumonia 
following influenza. He had been with the associa- 
tion for the last year and prior to that was with the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at Bend, Ore. 





ROBERT J. SAMPSON.—At Greenwood, Miss., 
recently Robert J. Sampson, formerly of Louis- 
ville, and for the last two years connected with 
the Greenwood, Miss., office of the Churchill Milton 
Lumber Co., died of influenza. He is survived by 
his wife, parents and an infant son. 





MRS. ANNA VOGT.—William H. Vogt, manager 
of the Booker Box Co., Louisville, Ky., last week 
lost his wife, Mrs. Anna Vogt, who died of pneu- 
monia at their home, 1824 Edgeland Avenue, aged 
43. She had been ill only a short time. One child, 
William H. Vogt, jr., survives. 


VIVIAN B. HOLLAND.—The wife of Howard H. 
Holland, president of the firm of Holland, Briggs & 
Noyes, lumber dealers, of Portland, Ore., died Nov. 
23, aged 27. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 34 





With the holiday season so close at hand, it is 
not surprising that the local lumber trade is ex- 
periencing a quiet business. Taking also into 
consideration that the closing of the war finds a re- 
construction problem almost as momentous as 
war, present business could hardly be expected to 
be different. Most of the local distributers do not 
expect much buying until after the first of the 
year, but some instances in the last few days indi- 
cate that some heavy buyers are taking time by 
the forelock and placing orders early. These same 
buyers admit that after studying conditions care- 
fully they fail to see how lumber prices will be 
cheaper later on, and consequently they want the 
advantage of having their orders placed early so 
they may be assured of shipment. Most of the big 
line-yard interests are still out of the market, but 
the prediction is made that they will begin placing 
orders within the next two weeks. Conditions are 
such that if a hundred lumber dealers were asked 
their opinion as to what business would be next 
spring a hundred shades of opinion would be 
found in the answer. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 


Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 30 














Lumber Shingles 
BOE 6 veeskesenesees es 34,034,000 5,136,000 
ees 5,695,000 11,482,000 
DBCIORBD: <0 05 00:00 11,661,000 6,346,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
DLS sss545%50hSo5ne ne 2,165,163,000 269,263,000 
jb OS Sey ares saa serene - 3,157,451,000 579,693,000 
| ee ee 992,288,000 290,430,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOy. 30 
Lumber Shingles 
DE 64.0600 455eseeeee8 16,462,000 2,416,000 
Lh ener 19,723,000 7,718,000 
DPGERORNS. onc ca csewe 3,261,000 5,302,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov, 30_ 
Lumber Shingles 
BE ossbtcebseeueeeee 1,003,368,000 152,261,000 
SOLS “ssvebwessonwees . -1,485,792,000 392,946,000 
PPORDORRS: so4n 650058 432,424,000 240,685,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Dec. 4, 1918, were: 








CLASS No. Value 
RUT LID s '0:s'b's 4 oo a bs we Si: Se Beaten. eters wa Sth ine 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 6 $ 16,750 

5,000 and under’ 10,000...... 2 13,600 

10,000 and under 25,000...... 4 53,000 
25,000 and under 650,000...... 3 99,500 
50,000 and under 100,000...... oor -saeneeaes 
RDN: 0610 4.000 559/69 5:55 4 08 2 $ 630,000 
UO eS eT ee ee eae 17 $ 812,850 
Average valuation for week...... .... 47,814 
Totals previous week........... 14 84,200 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 6,014 
Totals corresponding week 1917... 59 955,100 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 5, 1918..... 1,926 33,188,687 
Totals corresponding period 1917.. 3,714 65,161,670 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Buying still remains light and 
will probably be quiet until after the first of the 
year, but a very active business is expected after 
that. The production of northern pine in the com- 
ing months will be so far short of normal that the 
demand ought to be fully up to production in the 
spring. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 2.—Sales are very light 
and are mainly confined to the factory trade, as re- 
tailers are in the midst of inventories. Northern 
pine concerns do not expect much business from 
retail yards for a couple of months, as there is prac- 
tically no retail trade and there is plenty of time to 
get stock from nearby mills for the spring busi- 
ness. City trade is expected to return to a 
normal basis, as contractors are announcing plans 
for resumption of home building, and many business 
projects that have been in abeyance are being taken 
up. Prices are firm. 





New York, Dec. 2.—The export demand has 
picked up perceptibly but yard trade is still quiet 


and there is an inclination on the part of retailers 
to hold off as long as possible. Stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Demand is quiet, as all 
purchasers are curtailing until after the first of the 
year. Wholesalers say they are getting orders for 
stock in wagonload lots or less. Even the lower 
grades, which for a long time have been active, are 
not doing much. Customers are hopeful that prices 
will decline in the near future and say they will not 
buy much until such decline occurs, but mill men 
regard the market as likely to stay strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—With the ap- 
proach of the holidays and a curtailment in the 
consumption of stock for war orders dealers report 
a decrease in demand. No great amount of buy- 
ing is expected before the first of the year. Prices 
are maintained and dealers say that there is little 
likelihood of any break in quotations with only 40 
percent of the normal supply at mills and in yards. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The white pine market is 
rather quiet. Inquiries are not numerous. Current 
quotations are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $125; fine common, $90; No. 2 barn boards, 
5-inch, 6/8, $62. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 2.—Interest is centered largely in 
the effect of the discontinuance of Government 
prices at the expiration of the present arrangement. 
It is not expected that building will develop to any 
extent for several weeks. Stocks are none too plen- 
tiful altho in certain sizes offerings have been on a 
more liberal basis. Stocks in yards are low and a 
good demand in the early spring is expected. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Business outlook for white cedar 
products is good. Stocks are light and coming pro- 
duction will be short of normal years. The post 
business ought to be fine in the spring and great 
improvement is looked for with poles. The shingle 
demand for the white cedar product ought to be 
good if the building program develops as predicted. 
Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 2.—Construction and re- 
pair work are ended in this latitude until spring, 
and for the present there is little buying. A good 
demand for posts for spring stock is expected soon, 
and the situation calls for strong prices, for whole- 
sale stocks are light and the winter production will 
be far below normal. <A trade report is that the 
Government will soon be in the market for poles for 
spring work on telephone and telegraph lines. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Present business is quiet, both 
with southern and northern hardwoods, but prac- 
tically every distributer is satisfied with the present 
because the opinion is general that future business 
is going to be very active. No active buying is ex- 
pected until after the first of the year. If building 
should be on as extensive a scale as most lumber- 
men and builders think that it will be within the 
next few months following the opening of spring, 
all hardwoods should come back into their own 
again. In addition, the factory demand for hard- 
woods has every mark of prospective activity. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 2.—This is a quiet sea- 
son for the hardwood trade in this section. Factory 
operations are on a winter basis and buying in the 
summer stocked most plants up for the present. 
The expected demand for mill work, flooring etc. 
will not be felt for some months to come. Dealers 
here expect a revival of buying in some lines right 
after the holidays, and have no fears about next 
year’s trade. Prices are firm and stocks are below 
normal for this season. 


St. Louls, Mo., Dec. 2.—Consumers who had been 
working on war contracts are now out of the mar- 
ket. Box boards have been particularly quiet. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are looking for big business, 
but they have not begun to buy additional stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—While all the hardwoods 
are firm and under improving demand, chestnut and 
red gum hold conspicuous positions. Chestnut is 
very strong in the higher grades of plain, with the 
following advances of price: FAS, 1-inch $2 to $55 
and 2-inch $2 to $66; No. 1 common, 1-inch $4 to 
$42 and 2-inch $3 to $47; FAS wormy, 1-inch $1 to 
$47 and 2-inch $3 to $52; No. 3 common, 1-inch $1 
to $29. Quartered stocks are steady. In red gum 
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the advances are in the quartered grades, as fol- 
lows: FAS, 1-inch $3 to $54, 2-inch $2 to $58 and 
83-inch $2 to $62; No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $44; 
2-inch $3 to $48 and 38-inch $4 to $52. In plain red 
gum 1-inch FAS is $1 higher at $47. Sap gum is a 
little weaker with declines of $1 in some of the 1- 
inch thicknesses. Cincinnati gateway prices on all 
grades of oak are firm, changes being slight either 
way. Cherry and walnut are strong at recent quo- 
tations. Ash and hickory are holding steady under 
strong demand from vehicle manufacturers. The 
fine flooring woods, such as oak, birch, beech, maple, 
basswood and hard elm, are more active with the 
development of the building program for next year, 
when a large amount of fine residence construction 
is expected. The interior finish woods, including 
red gum, cherry, walnut and hard maple, are strong 
for the same reason. 





New York, Dec. 2.—The hardwood situation is 
probably more unsettled than any other line. 
Wholesalers report a decided falling off in orders 
and there have been many requests for cancela- 
tions. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—Tho quiet now prevails, 
orders are brought out in fair number and it can 
not be said that the market anywhere is under 
pressure. It is only natural that the buyers should 
show some hesitancy, reasoning that the quotations 
will undergo a-decided modification. Labor at the 
mills is expected to become more plentiful before 
very long, and it is a reasonable supposition that 
the resultant competition will force down wages. 
But railroad rates and other factors that determine 
cost are not expected to yield, so the recessions 
should not be important. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The hardwoods trade con- 
tinues dull. Prices are firm because of curtailed 
production and supply. Dealers expect that in the 
early future there may be a weakening of prices. At 
present big concerns dealing with Government or- 
ders have a good trade. The interior finish people 
are taking very little. There is some small but 
regular business with the implement makers. De- 
mand from the piano and furniture makers is not as 
good as in normal times. Current hardwood quota- 
tions, western and southern stock, inch, are: Oak, 
quartered, $120 to $130; plain, $82 to $90; birch, sap, 
$67 to $70; birch, red, $78 to $80; bass, $72 to $74; 
maple, $68 to $70. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Not much is doing at the 
hardwood yards, as conditions are in an unsettled 
state with most consumers. They are hopeful of 
resuming business on a more satisfactory basis 
within a few weeks. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 2.—Inquiry for oak has begun 
to appear from factory trade, for both plain and 
quartered, with considerable inquiry for bill stock 
of all descriptions. Ash and walnut are quiet. 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Hemlock, like every other build- 
ing lumber, is undergoing a quiet period, but the 
anticipation among distributers is that business will 
hum after the first of the year. If, the building 
develops in the Chicago district in a way that many 
believe it will, the demand for northern production 
will be sufficient to keep a strong market going on 
that basis. Prices remain strong. 


New York, Dec. 2.—Suburban retailers already 
note some improvement in the building situation 
altho it is mainly in the prospect rather than in 
actual demand. Stocks in yards are low. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—A fair amount 
of buying is reported for building that had been 
held up on account of the recent Government re- 
strictions and some dealers report excellent orders 
from the retail yards. Late lake receipts have 
placed the yards in a position to fill a fair assort- 
ment of orders. Prices are reported firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—Inquiry is developing in 
the hemlock market, and it is indicated that the de- 
mand will be greater than the supply of lumber, 
unless something is done this winter to replenish 
stocks before spring season opens. Mills are re- 
ported to hold less than normal stocks and a smaller 
proportion of these are dry and marketable. There 
is nothing in the situation to warrant price con- 
cessions and none are being made, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The amount of hemlock 
available for commercial purposes has been in- 
creased, as the Government is no longer taking the 
great bulk of the output of the Pennsylvania mills. 
With the increase in available stock it is expected 
that prices may have some decline, and for that 
reason the retailers are not laying in any lumber, 
unless it is needed for immediate use. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Demand for hemlock is 
not brisk. The small volume of mill construction 
and the substitution of other timber has not helped 
the hemlock market. The demand for boards is 


small, For clipped hemlock boards the top selling 
Price is $39. They are quoted, 10 to 16 feet, at 
$38 to $39. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Poplar remains in steady demand 
and the future of the wood is even brighter than 
the active demand for it in war times. Spring de- 
mand from sash and door concerns and factories is 
expected to be fully equal to the supply. Prices re- 
main strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2,—For the last thirty days 
purchases of inch stock have been rather heavy. 


Recently there has been considerable call for wide 
poplar for panel work. But even this wood has 
been rather quiet for the last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—Poplar is maintaining 
its remarkable record for market stability. After 
a short lull, practically all grades are resuming their 
activity, and under increased demand some grades 
have advanced in price, conspicuously the 1l-inch 


18-inch and up wide, $6 to $114; FAS, $2 to $88; 
saps and selects, $5 to $72; clear saps, 7- to 9-inch, 
$7 to $74; No. 3 common, $1 to $37. The other com- 
mon grades, however, are $1 lower, and the 2-inch 
stocks are more irregular, saps and selects being $3 
higher at $83; No. 1 common $3 lower at $63, and 
No. 3 common $2 higher at $42. More than 100 
quoted items in the list are unchanged, including 


thicknesses, as follows: Panel and wide No. 1, 


RX 


NS 


drop and bevel siding and dimension, 


FRUEHAUF SEMI- TRAILERS 
ELIMINATE POWER WASTAGE 
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BECAUSE a motor truck can pull three or four times as much as it 
can carry, Fruehauf Semi-Trailers make possible the utilization of 
all power developed by the truck. 


All energy generated by the motor is used as a pulling and hauling 
force where Fruehauf Trailers carry the bulk of the load. 

As a result, a Fruehauf Trailer trebles the carrying capacity of a 
motor truck. 


Haulage costs are reduced because one truck-trailer unit often does 
the work of three trucks. 


Frequently the annual saving effected by Fruehauf Trailers is $3,000 
to $4,000 per unit. 


Then too, Fruehauf Trailers make possible a big reduction in the 
initial investment for transportation equipment—often as much as 
$1,000 to $3,000. 


We will gladly send you our booklet, “Cutting the Cost of Hauling 


Lumber,” which gives facts and figures on efficient transportation in the 
logging and lumber fields, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


»* 1305 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Motorless Motor Truck 
Thousands in Use 
Sizes, 1,250; 1,500; 2,000;3,000; 7,000; 10,000 Ibs. 


Also semi-tra‘lers 





railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 











Improves Delivery and Cuts Cost 


Hundreds of trucks in the lumber business have been made more profitable by the Trailmobile. 
The load is put on the Trailmobile while the truck isaway, so thereis no standing time to eat up profits, 
Trailmobiles double or triple the amount the truck can haul. They get work done quicker and im- 
prove service. They cut labor cost because one driver accomplishes two or three times as much 
with no more effort. They cost little to buy, very little to operate, and almost nothing to main~ 
tain. Used by lumber yards everywhere. Trailmobiles track perfectly. Carry full loads at high 
speeds. Do not wear out. They 
are built like a truck. 

Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling”. 




















The Trailmobile Company 
516-536 E. Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractors to the U.S. Government 
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Hotel Benson 
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Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 

From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
Street. 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Plers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 











The Dissiiiaa Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 




















Hotel Winton 


You'll enjoy yourself better when in 

Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 

the Newest and Finest Hotel in the 

city. 

600 Rooms 600 Baths 

$2.00 Up 

To be complete your trip must include 

@ visit to the 

ICE RINK CARNIVAL 
in the famous Rainbow Room. 


Pete. Wintan 


J. L. Free, eresivent 
C, M. SuvoER, manaaina DIRECTOR 
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Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—Developments in the pop- 
lar trade are reassuring, not being of a character 
that might indicate a marked recession in the quo- 
tations or a lessening in the demand. Stocks are 
being called for with considerable freedom. Saies- 
men in search of orders have been able to make a 
fair showing, and the inquiry keeps up, with signs 
of a more active movement than has prevailed. 
Both the high grade and the common kinds of pop- 
lar have been called for with something like free- 
dom, and the buyers manifest little hesitancy about 
paying the figures asked. Reports from the milling 
sections are to the effect that stocks at producing 
points are not large. Local stocks seem adequate 
for present needs. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The poplar market con- 
tinues unchanged. While little of the stock is sold 
for interior finish, there is a moderate demand 
for the lumber by fancy boxmakers, for telephone 
instrument and similar box material. There is a 
little call for the heavier stock for crating purposes, 
tho this has fallen off somewhat with the ending of 
the war. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 2.—Inquiry shows some im- 
provement, the high grades being most in demand. 
Stocks are very low, with only a small amount going 
on sticks. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—While reports from the west 
Coast differ about conditions that will prevail with 
fir and spruce, it is a fact that offers from this mar- 
ket that would have been accepted two weeks ago 
are now being turned down by the manufacturers. 
Some good business in fir purchases was reported 
this week, one wholesaler reporting that he had 
some good sales for fir dimension in local and Wis- 
consin territory. Another big sale of spruce box 
was reported to substitute for Idaho white pine in 
the making of tobacco boxes to be used in the Wis- 
consin tobacco territory. Shingles are stronger. 


Portiand, Ore., Nov. 30.—Mills declare that under 
existing conditions, due to high wages and the 8- 
hour day, lumber is bringing less than cost of pro- 
duction. To cover the loss it is said the average 
price will have to be elevated about $4 a thousand. 
Yard business is said to be improving somewhat. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 30.—The market is still un- 
certain. The mills are busy, with a good sized 
volume of business, altho it is no longer possible to 
pick and choose among orders. The ship lumber de- 
mand is also at a standstill except for orders being 
gotten out for vessels now on the ways. Price 
quotations vary and it appears cost of production 
must go down if the mills are to continue operating, 
The local demand is not brisk. There is about the 
usual volume of coastwise business. Lifting of the 
embargo has aided commercial demand. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.—Altho production at fir 
mills reporting to the association is nearly 13 per- 
cent below normal, orders are coming up again 
this week and are only about 2 percent below 
actual production. During the period of readjust- 
ment of values mills are sitting tight. They are 
in such shape generally that they do not feel under 
financial stress of running at a loss. Labor condi- 
tions are not so rigid and employers undoubtedly 
will have a larger supply to choose from at the 
present scale, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—The revival of trade in west- 
ern pines will be more in evidence a few weeks 
hence than now, but that it is surely coming none 
appears to deny. The sash and door demand for 
shop lumber alone ought to create a better market 
for that grade than the trade has seen in any time 
since the war began. There ought to be a good 
factory demand just as soon as industries get on a 
peace footing. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Wholesalers have been 
fairly busy in making deliveries of back orders, but 
little new business is coming in. Not much busi- 
ness is promised until after the first of the year, and 
it may be the middle of January before buyers an- 
ticipate their wants for the spring trade. Some of 
the larger manufacturers have advanced prices $2 
a thousand on No. 3 clear and better grades in 
sugar pine. This wood is reported to be scarce. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—The fully expected building re- 
vival in the spring ought to make the redwood de- 
mand from the yards in Chicago and the country 
districts very good and distributers are expecting 
a very active demand to develop. Factory demand 
for redwood ought to be much better also within 
the next few months. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 30.—Prices are firm, 
altho sales are rather slow at this time of the year. 
The mills are filling orders promptly and there is a 
moderate volume of eastern shipments. Stars are in 
good supply and there is no longer any trouble from 
the embargo. There are few eastern inquiries, but 
a number of foreign inquiries. Ocean tonnage con- 
tinues to be scarce, but there are some signs of fu- 
ture improvement. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Southern pine, being the pre- 
dominating building wood in this market, should 
soon after the first of the year find one of the 
best markets that it has enjoyed in years. While 
it is true that some building will be slow in develop- 
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ing, the ball will be started rolling by municipal and 
industrial construction work that will develop a big 
business for southern pine. Home and factory 
building is expected to follow in the wake of the 
other construction work as soon as builders are sat- 
isfied that they will not be able to build more 
cheaply by waiting. Most lumbermen and builders 
believe that there stands a better chance of being 
active building with prices remaining stabilized 
than in any sharp recession in prices of labor or 
supplies. Big declines in prices, they point out, 
might lead to business demoralization. 


The following f. o. b. 


prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 











Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alew- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo. 
F'LOORIN 
1x3” EG Babee os su ke ioe S850 sss. baeucs 
penetine pea siete oa OO: “RIO 
48.25 anes 
& 37.00 40.0 00 
No. 27.50 pseie 
FG Babstier 35.00 *36.00 
sesned #3275 .... 
N eae IO s:axe-s 
1x4” EG A 47:50 en 
“weengl 46.00 46.25 
46.50 .... biscere 
ri 36.00 *40.00 38.75 
No. yi Sites 
FG Babetter 3 83.75 34.05 34.50 
Gcsle 34.85 34.50 
re ate -«- 383.00 
D Sets ssse Gasee 
No. $2.25 32.00... 
No. 24.50 25.06 25.30 
see 10200. © .05% rae 
1x6”, No. 1, 33.00 
No. 2, | 26.25 
fe Fe th) a eee 22.00 
CEILING—- 
yx" peneieer Bee) ray 80.50 31.50 31.50 
4 Sain ieee \a'ets ones Si eke i aged 
No een VE | ee 22.5 
54 x4” Babetier pile bo eins Bea) pote $2.25 32.50 32.5 
Top. Aer ro 30.50 3135 
aero acta ais oie evs 23.50 23.50 23.75 
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Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alew- sas 
burg, i 
Miss. 
D2 aa re | | eee Seer ee 
1 REAL A eae 
| GEA pie 24.00 
8 & vee SOO 
2x10", seals 
23.75 
18 ae 
P30 gee | | ea eae ee 
Nn /ovs-ei6 wigielsusi eegcks 
OD séenewsdene 26.00 
Oe BO ss cic0s 27.00 
LS Gi fame’) air lade: || | a a eae fine 
MEE ie \schees octane seaicus 
Re ee cecnre 22.25 
A | 24.25 
VA em 3c Sag! | \ NRE Ta eee 
OE CAE tert se- eaetecs 
UR AR Ree © 20.50 
Cl 2 eer 21.50 
7, ee ade: |": Lea eR eee eases 
gies “6 evete ants ietete Siveee 
MNES obese tes sere ore te 21.50 
cI ee, | are 22.75 
PS dF Lae: | | | eA Se pees 
ME cca terstetin gigtaess Sipent 
| OGTR RRR SBA Oe 22.00 : 
Be Oe vcéas 25.00 24.00 24.00 
SN ee 6 once ven nus neem scse moe 
Bee ovine 5 30 e eLsiets .. 24.00 24.00 
PEER chcibecolsietciencis 23.25 24.00 24.00 
SS SOF! oe 50:0 24.75 25.50 25.50 
DO; ay SEANO 227 occ esse nas 16.25 16.77 17.00 


LONGLEAK 'TIMBERS— 
No.1 Sq. E&S S18, 20’ and under : 
eS “ . 27.00 29.87 27.50 
. 81.75 33.54 30.50 
31.50 34.60 482.50 





13 ” 
SHORTLEAFK TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
ga” 


Rp a aval s ie tana iese ote hs kee 24.50 
AG caierwietste e\clove nse (ste dstce erie 28.25 
AGE AES SUA SA eA ore Pe 30.00 
PLASTER LaTH— 
No. 1, 6” UMiceevaueisSelaisvevace-eheiers 3.44 3.65 3.64 
en Oe ioe cnr ia ies eteronecs neha baeceee 2.65 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 10 and 20’ ......08 ea, “BOO << 
No. 1, 10 and nce alee ees BOBO nese — 
16 POON Se eee 34.00 rae 
5’ and multiples...... 29.50 P 
BRO ces, PRMD ODN otic 50:09:56 50-6:6 0070 ‘ 25.25 
CAR SILLS, ee 
8", RIES (o's s.e'o:4cec0ns see nee 
38 AE a Serene osce SBR00 
Up to 10”, 32 10 SG" <0. 6:00 ses Sau 
Te MO oe bi0-0:4. 6-06 esc. AOD 
TD 10: 227, Be 10: BO o.6:e 0:90:05: «++. 438.00 
UD to 12", BS 10 SC" .2.6 50% S46 areas: ee 
Be OG) 6 i665 .e-8 0 veces SELOO 


Carps— 
r Rough heart, 14”, 20’, & under .... 39.00 
TIE 


6x8”, 8°, 90% heart.........% wen aes 2OBO 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STOCK— 
Ps AES 5 <5 ne: @:9:06-0 41019 00-08% aicise) @28.00 


NOTE : New quotations not having been received in 
time for publication in this issue, the prices given in the 
Hattiesburg column are those of last week, as are those 
preceded by an asterisk (*). 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The market continues 
slow. Retailers seem still to hold off buying, a de- 
sire to await developments and the natural aversion 
to stocking up prior to inventory time being their 
reasons. Some big buyers are making inquiries and 
there is a strong feeling that the new year will 
show a big movement. The transit car market is 
slow and consists almost entirely of shipments made 
by small mills that must have cash. The market 
remains firm, altho here and there are offerings at 
less than the Government maximum. Production 
conditions are still bad. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 2.—Market comment still 
consists largely of speculation regarding future de- 
mand, Cancelation of Government orders has caused 
some confusion. Commercial buyers appear to be 
holding off. This being the season of midwinter 
and holiday lull, it may be that the slackening would 
have been noted in any circumstances. But current 
inquiry indicates a belief in some quarters that 
prices will recede to lower levels. Manufacturers 
seem disposed to sit tight and build up their stocks 
into better assortments. Holiday shut-downs for 
repairs are about due, labor conditions are still 
unsatisfactory and it is certain that the output will 
continue subnormal until the new year. 


New York, Dec. 2.—The longleaf pine market is 
looking for a gradual resumption of commercial 
orders. Inquiries from ship builders are fair and 
correspondence with railroad purchasing agents in- 
dicates that before long much business may be ex- 
pected from that source. Export inquiries are more 
active, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The market shows little 
activity, as buyers are generally waiting until next 
month, when inventories will have been completed. 
Prices show little change, tho slight declines are 
reported in some items. Builders are confident 
that a good deal of construction work will be car- 
ried on here within the next few months and many 
are of the opinion that the market will show 
Strength in that time. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—With the members of the 
Georgia pine trade working under a maximum price 
list, and the requirements of the Government, in 
the interest of which this maximum price list was 
fixed, greatly reduced, it is only natural that the 
trade should be quiet. Every longleaf pineman is 
considering the possible effects of reconstruction, 
and the immediate prospect does not look suffi- 
ciently promising to prompt the placing of orders on 
a scale that could be classed as liberal. The dealers, 
In particular, are disposed to hold back and take 
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Rough Timber Roads do 
not faze the U. S. Truck 


When a motor truck plows through a timber trail 
with a load of logs, it gets about the hardest test 
that any business gives it. For always the load 
is a heavy, crushing weight—and always the road 
is rough—full of ruts, over ede through muck 
and mud. 


And that’s just where the U. S. Truck makes 
good. It is built to stand the rough work of the 
logging camp and lumber mill. Its huge, massive 
construction will stand the worst punishment 
time after time, without injury. It is big and 
powerful enough to carry the heaviest loads 
through any road or trail without stalling. 


And the Floating Power Plant of the U. S. gives 
it an advantage over all other trucks. Because of 
this flexible method of mounting the motor, the 
constant and severe twists and strains of rough, 
bumpy roads do not affect its power. The U.S. 
will pull your load through where other trucks 
stall. 


You will find the U. S. a good investment—the 
best truck for the lumber business. Investigate 
before you buy another. Let us send you records 
of actual lumber service. Our booklet, “Why 
the Floating Power Plant?” will interest you. 


The United States Motor Truck Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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care only of the requirements in hand. There is a 
feeling that values will go lower when the men in 
service get back to normal occupations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—Since the lifting of the 
ban on the distributing section of the southern 
pine market there has been much more activity 
everywhere. Cancelations of Government orders 
are releasing needed supplies to the civilian trade, 
and manufacturers are reported to be in the market 
with offerings that a few months back could not be 
reached by civilian buyers. To what extent this ac- 
tivity will develop this winter is barely conjectured 
by the trade, as much depends on the urgency of the 
advance orders for the coming season’s building 
program. Nevertheless, it is reported the transit 
car is resuming its travels. Prices are higher on 
almost all items, dimension, ceiling, siding and 
flooring being conspicuously strong, with advances 
of from 50 cents to $2, the latter on some grades 
of bevel siding. The only declines are found in 
boards, and they are irregular rather than weak. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—While some lumber is 
coming by water, business is dull. There is little 
improvement in flooring or partition. The business 
in roofers is at a low ebb. There has been more 
inquiry about southern lumber, but this is by re- 
tailers who are hopeful of improved building opera- 
tions, yet not inclined to place orders for their 
inquiries. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 2.—The cancelation of many Gov- 
ernment orders has had the effect of several mills 
offering stocks in larger blocks for commercial busi- 
ness. Stocks among yards are limited, the box de- 
mand is more or less upset, and manufacturers are 
not assuming any new commitments for the 
present. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—A little better inquiry is 
reported for shortleaf pine, but mostly for small 
amounts of stock needed for repair work. It is 
much easier to get lumber than it has been and 
many lists are being received. They show little 
tendency toward decline in quotations, tho some 
items are said to be easier. Not much buying is 
expected to develop for several weeks. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—The North Carolina pine 
trade is in a state of uncertainty. Dealers have 
quantities of lumber on hand which were bought at 
war prices, while the demand for war purposes has 
been brought largely to an end, with the peace 
requirements not yet in a position to assert them- 
selves. Not even the most astute of the North Caro- 
lina pine men can say with any degree of definite- 
ness what the next two or three months may bring 
forth. A feeling prevails among some, however, 
that prices will go appreciably lower, and those who 
entertain this belief are not disposed to load up with 
stocks purchased on the present basis, while those 
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who take the view that values will remain high 
seem hardly willing to back their belief with orders 
beyond the more immediate needs. As a result, the 
movement tends to lag. Four-, five- and six-quar- 
ter edge box was sold at anywhere between $32 and 
$35 recently, The Government box specifications 
are awaited with unusual interest, for on them 
depends the size of boards called for by the box 
manufacturers. It also remains to be seen to what 
extent the demobilization program will affect the 
orders for boxes on Government account for the 
shipment of supplies, which is another reason for 
going slow. Building on private account halted 
and may not get well under wap until spring, while 
Government construction is reduced to very small 
proportions. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Trade in North Carolina 
pine is quiet. There has been inquiry for parti- 
tion and flooring, but very little dealing. The de- 
mand for roofers is poor, for a like reason. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 2.—Seasonably fair in- 
quiry from commercial channels is reported, with in- 
creased bookings of mixed-car orders, some of these 
stipulating January delivery. Relatively few can- 
celations are reported, and some of these arrived 
after the stock involved had been loaded and shipped 
from the mills. The car and railway material di- 
vision seems to be in pretty fair shape, Govern- 
ment agencies having voluntarily increased prices on 
cypress ties within the last few days. Ties, 6x8, 
are advanced from 80 to 90 cents, 7x8 from 88 
cents to $1 and 7x9 from 95 cents to $1.10. Prices 
otherwise are reported unchanged but very firm. 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Cancelations of Government or- 
ders will affect cypress less than almost any other 
building wood and stocks are so badly unbalanced 
in the South that it will be months before they get 
back to normal. Consequently cypress distributers 
believe that cypress buying will start even earlier 
than with other building woods. Present trade is 
quiet. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3.—Only an occasional car is 
being sold from stocks here, altho there still is a 
fairly good business in less than carload shipments. 
Dealers seem to buy only that which they must 
have now. After inventory time and readjustment 
heavy demand is expected. Despite the dullness the 
market remains firm at unchanged prices. 


New York, Dec. 2.—Cypress has been practically 
shut out from this market. Smaller plants are 
showing signs of activity and it is believed the 
early weeks of 1919 will see some building contracts 
that will result in good sized orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—A temporary lull has oc- 
curred in the cypress trade without much prospect 
of improvement in any large degree during the re- 
mainder of the year. Stocks are now more easily 
obtained than a short time ago, but buying is in 
small lots as a rule. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—Cypress, as one of the 
woods extensively used in construction work, is 
naturally affected by the let-up in a certain kind 
of building, while another kind associated with 
peace conditions has not yet had a chance to get 
under way. The inquiry for cypress is perhaps even 
smaller than has been the case for some time past, 
tho this is not to be regarded as indicative of a 
weakening in the trade. The cypress men have been 
able to exercise a positive measure of control over 
the business, despite the absence of Government 
price fixing and other stabilizing efforts, and the 
restoration of peace finds the business generally in 
good shape. Stocks are so small that any marked 
quickening in the demand would speedily encour- 
age the making of material additions to the sup- 
plies in hand, and important reductions in the quo- 
tations are not looked for. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The cypress trade is not 
nearly as good as it was a year ago, because of the 
decline in the demand for interior finish and factory 
products. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—Firmness of cypress, 
which has characterized that wood for several 
weeks, has developed into higher prices on some 
items, notably the 2-inch stocks, which show the 
following advances: FAS, $2 to $64; selects, $2 to 
$54; shop, $1 to $45, and No. 2 common, $1 to $33. 
Shop, 1l-inch, is $2 higher at $38. In spite of the 
approach of winter, the barn, silo and other agri- 
cultural grades are unchanged in price and in fairly 
good demand. ‘ 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 4.—Red cedar shingles show fur- 
ther advances this week, the new quotations being: 
Clears, $4.15 and stars, $3.60, Chicago basis, the ad- 
vance being 25 cents on clears and the same on 
stars. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.85; stand- 
ards, $3.60; and sound butts $2.60, Chicago basis. 
Lath should have a good spring demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 2.—The market continues 
to advance on receipt of coast advices, tho buying 
has slackened somewhat and will hardly be active 
again until retail yards have finished their inven- 
tories. Orders recently placed are taking up all 
the available stock in transit and much of that be- 
ing shipped from the mills. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.—Red cedar shingles are 
higher and are stronger at this week’s ruling price 
than they were at last week’s quotations. Clears 
are scarce. Car shortage has caused considerable 


embarrassment, which has been rather more pro- 
nounced in Canadian territory than on this side of 
the line. A few more mills are going and produc- 
tion has increased slightly. Quotations embrace a 
wider spread than usual. Stars, $2.35 to $2.40; 
clears, $2.85 to $2.95; Rite Grade inspected stock— 
3tars, $2.40; clears, $2.90. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 30.—The red cedar shingle 
market continues to hold its increased strength of 
the last couple of weeks. Output has been only a 
little over half of normal this month owing to high 
cost of labor and logs. Recent lifting of the em- 
bargo has helped the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—A reaction seems to have 
set in following an advance in the shingle market 
that came with the signing of the armistice and the 
removal of all embargoes and restrictions. The 
present price, Pacific coast base, is $2.75 for clears 
and $2.20 for stars. Sales have amounted to very 
little. 





New Orleans, La., Dec. 2.—Mill stocks of cypress 
shingles are so depleted and broken in assortment 
that few orders are being accepted. Demand is 
very active, making it difficult for the mills to ac- 
cumulate and sort up their stocks. Shingles in 
some cases are being shipped green, by agreement 
with customers. Cypress lath remain in quiet 
call and good supply, and concessions of 50 cents 
on straight car orders and 25 cents on mixed cars 
may still be secured. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2.—The shingle trade during 
the last week remained practically unchanged. 
Shingles are in decidedly small demand. This, 
however, does not appear to affect the strength of 
the market or to bring our pressure to sell. Local 
stocks are very light, and the mills apparently have 
no such accumulations as would prompt them to 
offer important concessions. Any marked quicken- 
ing in the demand might be expected to stiffen the 
quotations. Much the same state of affairs pre- 
vails in the lath market, altho they are called for 
with greater frequency because of their more gen- 
eral use in ordinary construction. The stocks of 
lath are rather light. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The lath market is dull, 
also business in clapboards and furring, while shin- 
gle trade is little better. Lack of house building is 
the cause. Spruce lath, 15 inches, are quoted 
$4.35 to $4.40. Few indeed are the sales at the top 
price. Demand is even less for the 1144-inch, which 
sell nearer $3.90 than $4. There is a moderate de- 
mand for shingles for repair work. Best’ white 
cedar extras go at from $5.10 to $5.25, ciears at apnout 
$4.75. Red cedar prices are weak because of the 
railroad congestion. Almost no business is being 
done in clapboards. For four-foot spruce extras 
the dealers ask from $58 to $60 and for clears they 
quote $56 to $58. Furring is quoted at $37. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—Prospects of expansion 
of suburban dwelling construction is encouraging 
inquiries for shingles for next season, and distrib- 
uters are confronted with more business than they 
have done in more than a year. Supplies here are 
low, notably in the cedars, in which distributers are 
finding manufacturers no longer disposed to enter- 
tain propositions that involved price concessions. 
White cedar extras are held around $5 and are not 
expected to go lower, in view of the greater de- 
mand. Cypress, pine and other kinds are in better 
supply than cedars, but even they are scarce as com- 
pared with normal. Lath are reported in fair sup- 
ply by cypress manufacturers, and southern pine 
grades have sold 5 and 10 cents lower, but these 
concessions are by no means general. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The shingle market is at 
the strongest level in some time, with wholesalers 
asking $4.66 for clears and $3.74 for stars. On 
clears this is an advance of about 16 cents within 
the week. The advance is said to be due to the 
closing down of numerous shingle mills, which 
were unable to make a profit, but now that a good 
advance has occurred it is expected that produc- 
tion will again largely increase. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Scarcity of 
cars for moving supplies from the Coast and sus- 
pension of operations by mills have resulted in 
greatly curtailing stock and a decided jymp in 
quotations has resulted. During the last week an 
advance of 20 cents on both 16- and 18-inch shin- 
gles is reported. Demand is not strong and deal- 
ers are not looking for much increase in buying 
until after the first of the year. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—With the fruit demand 
satisfied for the year, some decline in demand for 
slack cooperage stock has occurred and the range 
of prices on all material is lower. Buyers are skep- 
tical as to the market’s holding up during the next 
few weeks and their purchases are accordingly on 
a@ very small scale. Less contracting has been done 
than usual so far and the amount will probably 
continue small. 


BOX ROARDS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 3.—The market for wagon 
box boards is strong but not quite as regular as in 
the recent past. In poplar the 13- to 17-inch width 
is $1 higher at $91, while the 9- to 12-inch is $2 
lower at $71. In cottonwood both widths are $1 
lower at $63 and $51 respectively. Gum is selling 
higher, the 13- to 17-inch width up $1 at $50 and the 
9- to 12-inch up $2 at $46. Tupelo gum and mag- 
nolia stocks are unchanged, 13- to 17-inch tupelo 
selling at $46, and magnolia, same width, at $58. 




















